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This work portrays with emhient ability the crimes committed by our Government 
against the Maroons who fied from South Carolina and other Slave States, seeliing 
protection under Spanish laws. It shows the bad faith exercised towards tho Indians 
of Florida, and presents a true view of the long-fouglit Florida "War. 
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With Biographical and Critical Notices, 



WM. T. COGGESHALL 



This volume, which will be pi-inted from new type, on heavy calendered paper, 
lias been in course of preparation for several years, and is the first of a series de- 
signed to aiford a complete survey of the Literature of the Great West. 

" The Poets and Poetry " will not only contain the gems of poetry produced in 
the West, but it will fairly represent the respectable poetical literature of Keatucky, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota and Kansas. 

The biographical notices of leading poets are elaborate, and are from the pens of 
well-known writers. The book will, therefore, present important materials for a lite- 
rary history of the Western Slates. 

More than one hundred and fifty poets are represented. 

The publishers feel confident thut a work of so much intrinsic importance, and rel- 
ative interest, cannot fail to receive general attention. Every Western man of intel- 
ligence desires some such compendium of Western Poetry ; and the book should be 
in all the public libraries of the vast region from which its materials have been 

It will contain about 700 royal octavo pages, handsomely bound in half Roan. 
Price $3.25. 

Agents Wanted in every County in the " Great West." 
Applications for agencies should be made immediately. Addi-ess 

FOLLETT, POSIES & CO,, Columbur-, 0, 
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LETTER FROM MR. LINCOLN. 



In response to a request of the Republican State Central Commit- 
tee, tiie Board of Equalization, and Kepablican State Officers of Ohio, 
requesting for publication copies of the Speeches made in the Illinois 
Campaign of 1858, Mr. Lincoln made the following reply : 

Springfield, Ills., Dec. 19, 1859. 
Messrs. Geo. M. Paksoks, and oiliers, Centra! Executive Committee, etc.; 

Gentlemen — Your letter of the 7th inst., accompanied by a similar one from the 
Governor elect, the Eepublican State officers, and ^'the Eepublican members of the 
State Board of Equaiization of Ohio, both requesting of me, for publication in per- 
manent form, copies of the political debates between Senator Douglas and myself last 
year, has been received. With my grateful acknowledgments to both joii and them 
for the very Mattering terms in which the request ia eommunicated, I transmit you the 
copies. The copies I send you are as reported and printed, by the respective friends 
of Senator Douglas and myself, at the time — that is, his by his friends, and mine by 
mine. It would be an unwarrantable liberty for us to change a word or a letter in 
his, and the changes I have made in mine, you perceive, are verbal only, and very 
few in ntimber. I wish the i-eprint to be precisely as the copies I send, without any 
comment whatever. Yours, very truly, 

A. LINCOLN, 
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POLITICAL DEBATES 



HON. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 



HON. STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS, 



In the Celebrated Campaign of 1333, in Illmois ; 



INCLUDTXG THE PRECEDING SPEECHES OP EACH. AT Cm 

CAGO. SPRINGFIELD, ETC.; ALSO, THE TWO GREAT 

yPEECilES OF MR. LlNCOLxN IN OHIO, IN 18J1), 



COLUMBUS: 
F O L L E T T , F O >S T E R AND C O JI P A N Y . 
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Entered according to Act of Congrpw, in tha jtar 1860, 

By FOLLETT, foster & CO., 

In the Ckrk's OlEce of the District Court of tiio nnitod States for the Southern District of OMa 
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SPEECH OF HON. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

Ai Spnngfidd, June 17, 1838. 



[The fofbwing speech was dpllvered at SpringfitU, El., fit the close of the Re- 
imbliean State Conveiitioti held at that time and place, and by wliieh Conveniioa 
Ml'. Lincoln had biien named as their candidate for U. S. Senator. Mr. Douglas 
was not present.] 

Mr. Presibknt, and Gentlemen of the Convention : If we could first 
fenow where we are, and whither we are tending, we could belter judge what to do, 
snd how lo do it. We are now far into the fifth year, since a policy was initiated 
with tlie avowed object, and confident promise, of putting an end to slavery agita- 
tion. Under the operation of tlifit pulley, that agitation has not only not ceased, but 
has constantly augmeiiled. lu my opinion, it wiil not cease, until •» crisis shall have 
b«en readied and p.issed. "A house divided against itstif cannot stand ' I be 
lieve this government cannot endure permanently half ilave and half tiee I do 
not expect the Union to be dissolved — I do not expect tlie house to fall — but I do 
expect it will cease to be divided. It will become dU one thing, or all the other 
Either the opponenta of slavery will arrest the fui-thcr spread of it, find place it 
wliei-e the public mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the couiae of ultimite Ci 
tinelion ; or its advocates will pusb it forward, till it shall become alike Hwlui in all 
the Slates, old as well as new — North as well as South 

Have we no tendency to the latter condition ? 

Let any one who doubts, carefully contemplate that now almost complpte legal 
combination — [liece of machinery, so to speak — compounded of the Nebraska doc 
trine, and the Dred Scott decision. Let him considet not only wl it work the ma- 
chinery is adapted to do, and how well adapted ; but aUo, Jet him study the history 
of its construction, and trace, if he can, or rather fail, if he can, to trace tlie evi- 
dences of design, and concert of action, among its chief arcliitects, from the be- 
ginning. 

The new year of 1854 found slavery excluded from more than half the States by 
State Constitutions, and from most of the national territoiy by Congressional pro- 
hibition. Four days later, commenced the struggle which ended in repealing that 
Congressional prohibition. This opened all the national terntory to slaveiy, and 
was the first point gained. 

But. so far, Congi-ess only had acted ; and an indorsement by the people, real or 
apparent, was indispensable, to save the point already gained, and give chance for 
raom. 

This necessity had not been overlooked ; but had been provided for, as well as 
might be, in the notable argument of " squatter sovereignty," otherwise called " sa- 
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cred riglit of Eelf-frovertiment," which latti?i- pliraue, tlioiijrli es]ire^siye of tlio only 
rightful basis of any govuriiiimat, was so pervurteil in iliiti atitmpted use of il us tu 
amount to just tliis : Tliaf if iitiy one man elioose to enslave another, no third 
man sliaU be allowed to object. That ai'gument was ini»rporated into the Nebraslta 
bill ilself, in the language which iblioivs : " It being the ti'oe intent and meaning ot 
this act not to legislate slavery into any TeJTJlory or State, nor lo exdude il there- 
from; but !o leave the people thereof perfectly free to form ajid regulate their do- 
mestic in^ititutions in their own way, subject only to the Conatitution of the Ilnited 
States." Then opeoed the roar of loose declamation ia favor of " Squatter Sove- 
reignty," and "sacred right of seU-governnient." "But," said opposition members, 
" let us amend the bill so as 10 expi-essly declare that tlie people of the Territory 
may exclude slavery." " Not we," said tlie friends of the meaaure ; and down they 
voted the amendment. 

While the Nebraska bill was passing through Congress, a law case involving the 
question of a negro's freedom, by reason of his owner having voluntarily taken him 
first into a free State and then into a Terriloiy covered by t!ie Congressional prolii- 
bition, and held him as a slave for a long time in each, was passing through the XJ. 
S. Circuit Court for the District of Missouri ; and both Nebratska bill and law suil 
were brought to a decision in the same month of May, 1854. The negro's name 
was " Dred Scott," which name now designates the decision finally made in the case. 
Before the then next Presidential election, the Jaw ease came to, and was argued in, 
the Supreme Court of the United States ; but the decision of it was deferred until 
iifter the election. Still, before the election, Senator Trumbuli, on the floor of the 
Senate, requested the leading advocate of the Nebraska bill to state his <^mon 
whether the people of a TeiTitory can constitutionally exclude slavery from their 
limits ! and the latter answers : " That is a question for the Supreme Court." ; 

The eieetion came, Mr. Buchanan was elected, and the indorsement, such as it 
was, secured. That was the second point gained. The indoi'sement, liowever, fell 
short of a clear popular majority by nearly four hundred thousand votes, and so, 
perhaps, was not overwhelmingly reliable and satisfactory. The outgoing President, 
in his last annual message, as impressively as possible echoed back upon the people 
the weiglit and authority of the indorsement. The Supreme Court met again ; did 
not announce their decision, but ordered a re-argument. The Presidential inaugu- 
ration came, and still no dedsion of the court ; but the incoming President in liis 
inaugural address, fervently exhorted the people to abide by the forthcoming decision, 
whatever it might be. Then, in a few days, came the decision. 

The reputed author of the Nebraska bill finds un early occasion to make c. 
speech at this capital indorsing the Dred Scott decision, and vehemently denounc- 
ing all opposition to it. Tlie new President, too, seizes the early occasion of the 
Silliman letter to indorse and strongly construe that decision, and to express his 
astonishment that any different view had ever beon entertained ! 

At length a squabble springs up between the President and the author of the 
Nebraska bill, on the mere question of _^(, whether the Lecompton Constitutiots 
Wiis or was not, in any just sense, made by the people of Kansas ; and in that quar- 
i-el the latter declares that all he wants is a fair vote for tlie people, and that 
he cares not whether slavery be voted dawn or voted vp. I do not understand hi* 
declaration that he cai'ca not whethei" slavery be voted down or voted up, to be in- 
tended by him other than as an apt definition of the policy he would impress 
upon the public mind — the principle for which he declares he has suffered sc 
much, and is ready to sufier to the end. And well may he cling to that principle 
If he has any pai-ental feeling, well may he cling to it. That principle is the only 
shred left of his original Nebraska doctrine. Under the Dred Scott decision 
" squatter sovereignty " squatted out of existence, tumbled down like temporary 
Ecalfolding — like the mould at the foundry served through one blast and fell bade 
into loose sand — helped to carry an election, and then was kicked to the winds. 
His late joint struggle with the Kepnblicans, against the Lecompton Constitution, 
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mvolvi^s notliiiig of thu ongiriiil Ni'braska dortriiie. That slriiggle was made on a 
point — tiie viglit of a people to inaka tlitiii' own consiiiution — upon wliitli he 
and the Republicans have never differed. 

The several points of the Dred Scott decision, in connection with Senator Douglas's 
"oare not" policy, constitute the piece of machinery, in its pi'eaent slate of advant^e- 
menC This waa the third point gained. The woi'king points of that machineiy are : 

Firat, That no negro slave, imported as such ffom Africa, and no deEcendimt of 
such slave, can ever be a citizen of auy Stale, in the sense of that term as use^l in 
the Constitution of the United States. This point is made in oaier to deprive the 
negro, in every possible event, of the benefit of that provision of the United States 
Constitution, wliich declares that "The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
privileges fiad immunities of citizens in the several Stales." 

Secondly, That "subject to tbe Constitution of the United Siales," neither Con- 
gress nor a Territorial Legislature can exclude slavery from any United States tei'ri- 
toiy. This point is made in order that individual men may fill up the Territories 
with slaves, without danger of l<8ing them as property, and thus to enhance tlie 
chances of permanency to the institution through all tbe fiiture. 

Thirdly, Tliat whether the holding a negro in actual slavery in a free State, mates 
Jiim free, as against the holder, tbe United States courfs will not decide, but will leave 
to he decided by the courts of any slave State the negro may be forced into by the 
master. This point is made, not to be pressed immediately ; but, if acquiesced in 
for awhile,. and apparently indorsed by the people at an election, then to sustain the 
logical conclusion that what Dred Scott's master might lawfully do with Dred Scott; 
in the free State of Illinois, every other master may lawfully do with any otJier one, 
or one thousand slaves, in Illinois, or in any other free State. 

Ausiliai'y to all this, and working hand in hand with it, the Nebraska doctrine, or 
what is left of it, is to educate and mould public opinion, at least Northern public 
opinion, not to care whether slaveiy is voted down or voted up. This shows exactly 
where we now are ; and partially, also, whither we are tending. 

It will throw additional light on the latter, to go back, and nan the mind over the 
string of historiciil facts already stated. Several things will now appear less dark, and 
mysterious than they did when thwy were transpiring. The people were to be left " per- 
fectly free," "subject only to the Constitution." What the Constitution had to do 
with it, outsiders could not tlien see. Plainly enough now, it was an exactly fitted 
niche, for the Dred Scott decision to afterward come in, and declare the perfect free- 
dom of the people to be just no freedom at all. Why was the amendment, eipi-essly 
declaring the riglit of the people, voted down ? Plainly enough now : the adoption 
of it would have spoiled the niche for the Dred Scott decision. Why was tlie court 
decision held up? Why even a Senator's individual opinion withheld, till after the 
Presidential election ? Plainly enough now : tlie speaking out then would have dam- 
aged the perfectly free ai^ument upon which the election was to be carried. Why 
the outgoing Pi'esident's felidlation on the indorsement ? Why the delay of a re- 
argument? Why tlie incoming President's advance exhortation in favor of the de- 
cision ? These things look like the cautious patting and petting of a spirited hoi-se 
preparatory to mounting him, when it is dreaded that he may give the rider a fall. 
And why the hasty iafter-indorsement of the decision by the President and othei-i' ? 

We cannot absolutely know that all these exaet adaptations are the result of pre- 
concert. But when we see a lot of framed timbers, different portions of which we 
know have been gotten out at different times and places and by different workmen — 
Stephen, Franklin, Soger and -Tames, for instance — and when we see these timbers 
joined together, and see they exactly make the frame of a house or a mill, all the 
tenons and mortices exactly fitting, and all the lengths and propoi-tiocs of the diffei^ 
cnt pieces exactly adapted to their respective places, and not a piece too many or too 
fcw — not omitting even scaffolding—or, if a single piece be lacking, we see tiie place 
in the frame exactly fitted and prepared yet to bring such piece in — in such a case, 
we lind it impossible not to believe fliat Stephen and Franklin and Boger and Jamea 
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all understooil one atiolKer fi-om the beginning, and a!! worked upon a common jilan 
or di-atl drawn up before the tij'st blow was slrufk. 

It should not be overlooked thai, by tlie Nebi-a?ka bill, the people of a State as 
■well as Terrilory, were to be left " purtectly free," "suhject only to the Constitution." 
Wlij mention a State ? They were legislating for TeiTitories, and not for or aboat 
Slates. Certainly the people of a Slate ore and ought to be subject to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States ; but why is mention of this lugged into tliis merely Terri- 
torial law? Why are the people of a Territory and the people of a State thei'ein 
lumped together, and their relation to the Constitution therein ti«ated as being pn.'- 
cisi-.ly the same ? While tiie opinion of the court, by Chief Justice Taney, in the 
Dred Scott case, and the separate opinions of all the concurring Judges, expressly 
declare that the Constitution of the United States neither pennits Congress nor a 
TeiTitoriaJ Legislature to exclude slaveiy from any United States Territory, they all 
omit to declare whetlier or not the same Constitution permits a Slate, or the people 
of a State, to exclude it. PosaiUy, this is a mere omission ; but who can be quite 
sure, if McLean or Curtis had souglit to get into the opinion a declaration of unlim- 
ited power in the people of a State to exclude slarery from their limits, just as Chase 
and Mace sought to get such declaration, in behalf of the people of a Territory, into 
tlie Nebraska bill; — I ask, who can be quite fure that it would not have been voted 
down in the one case as it had been in the other? The nearest approach to the point 
of declaring the power of a State over slavery, is made by Judge Neljyjn. He ap- 
proaches it more than once, using the precise idea, and almost the language, too, of 
ihe Uebraska act. On one occasion, his exact language is, "except in cases where 
the power is restrained by the Constitution of the United States, the law of the 
State is supreme over the subject of slavery within its jurisdiction." In what cases 
the power of the States is so restrained by the United States Constitution, is left an 
open question, precisely as the same question, as to the restraint on the power of the 
Territories, was left open in the Nebraska act. Put this and that together, and we 
have another nice little niche, which we may, ere long, see filled with another Su- 
preme Court demsion, declaring that the Constitulion of the United States does not 
penait a State to exclude slavery fi^om its limits. And this may especially be ex- 
pected if the doctrine of " care not whether slavery be voted down or voted up," 
shall gain upon the public mind sufficiently to give promise tliat such a decision can 
be maintained when made. 

Such a decision is all that slavery now lacks of being alike lawful in all the Stales. 
Welcome, or unwelcome, such decision is probably coming, and will soon be upon us, 
unless the power of the present political dynasty shall be met and overthi'own. We 
Bhal! lie down pleaf^aiitly dreaming that the people of Missouri are on the verge of 
making their State free, and we shall awake to the reality instead, that the Supreme 
Court has made Illinois a slave Slate. To meet and overtlirow the power of that 
dynasty, is the woi'k now before all those who would prevent that consummation. 
That is what we have to do. How can we best do it? 

There ai-e tha-^e who denounce us openly to their own friends, and yet whisper us 
Boftlj, that Senator Douglas is the aptest instrument there is with which to affect that 
object. They wish us to infer all, from the fact that he now has a little quarrel with 
the present head of the dynasty; and that he has regularly voted with us on a single 
point, upon which he and we have never differed. They remind us that he is a 
great man, and that the lai^st of us are very small ones. Let this be granted. 
But " a living dog is better than a dead Hon." Judge Douglas, if not a dead lion, 
for this work, is at leant a caged and toothless one. How can he oppose the advances 
of slavery? He don't cai-e anything about it. His avowed mission is impressing 
the "public heart" Xq care nothing about it. A leading Douglas democratic news- 
paper thinks Douglas's superior talent will be needed to resist the revival of the Afri- 
can slave trade. Does Douglas believe an effort to revive that trade is approaching? 
He has not said so. Does he really think so? But if it is, how can he resist it? 
For years he has labored to prove it a sacred right of white men to fake negro slaves 
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into tho new Territories. Can he possibly sViow Ihat it is less a. sacred right to buy 
tlicm where ihey can be bought cheapest? And unquestionahlj they can be bouglit 
ciieapec in Alricji than in Vir^nia. He has done all in his power to reduce the 
whole question of slavery to one of a mere right of property ; and as such, how caa 
he oppose the foreign slave trade — how'can ho refuse that trade in that " pi-operty " 
ehali be "perfectly free" — unless he does it as a pi'otection to ihe home production? 
And as the home producers will probably not ask the protection, he will be wholly 
without a ground of opposition. 

Senator Douglas holds, we know, that a man may rightfully be wiser to^ay than 
he was yestei'day — that he may rightfully change when he finds himself wrojig. 
But can we, for that reason, run ahead, and infer that he will make any particular 
change, of which he, himself, has given no intimation? Can we safely base our ac- 
tion upon any such vague inference ? Now, as ever, I wish not to misrepresent 
Judge Douglas's position, question his motives, or do auglit that can be personally 
offeasive to him. Whenever, if ever, he and we can come together on principle so 
that our cause may have assistance from his great ability, I hope to have inteiposed 
no adventitious obstacle. But clearly, he is not now with us — he does not pretend 
to bL — he does .not promise ever to be. 

Our cause, then, must be intrusted to, and conducted by, its own undoubted friends — 
lliose whose hands are free, whose hearts are in the woi'k — who do care for the result. 
Two yeara ago the Republicans of the nation mustered over thirteen hundred thou- 
sand strong. We did this under ihe single impuls t mm d 
with every external circumstance against us. Of ra 1 d t, d I 
tile elements, we gathered from the four winds, df d llghhbl 
through, under the constant hot fire of a discipl dp 1 dppd y 
Did we brave all then, to falter now? — now, wl 1 m my 
dissevered and belligerent? The result is not d bf 1 W 1 11 f i — i 
stand firm, we shall not faiU Wise eowisela my 1 miakdlyt, 
but, sooner oi- later, the victory is sure to come. 



SPEECH OP SENATOR DOUGLAS, 

of his Pfjilic Reception at OMcago, Friday evening, July 9(A, 1858. 
(Mr. Lincoln was present.) 



Mr. DOUGLAS said ; 

Mr. Chaibman and Fellow-citizens — I can find no language which can ade- 
quately express my pi-ofound gratitude for the magnificent welcome which you have 
extended to me on this occasion. This vast sea of human feces indicates how deep 
an interi'st is felt by our people in the great questions which agitate the public 
mind, and which underlie the foundations of our free institutions. A reception like 
this, so great in numbers that uo human voice can be heard to its countless thousands 
— so enthusiastic that no one individual can be the object of such enthusiasm — 
clearly shows that there is some great principle which sinks deep in the heart of the 
masses, and involves the rights and the liberties of a whole people, that has brought 
you together with a unanimity and a cordiality never before excelled, i^ indeed, 
equaled on any occasion. I have not the vanity to believe that it is any personal 
compliment to me. 

It is an expression of your devotion to that great princip!" of self-government, lo 
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wTiidi my life for many years psiat has been, and in the fulnre will be, dpvotei!. If 
tlieR! is any one principle deai-er and move saci-ed tlian all oiliei-s in free governmfnts, 
it is that which asserts tlie exclusive right of a free peo[)le to form and adopt their 
ovm fundamental law, and to manage and regulate tiieir own internal afiiwrs and do- 
mestic institutions. 

When I found an effort being made during the receni session of Congress to force 
& Constitution upon the people of Kansas against their will, and to force that St;itft 
info the Union with a Constitution which her people liad rejected by more than 10,000, 
I felt bound as a man of honor and a representative of Illinois, bound by every con- 
sideration of duty, of fidelity, and of patriotism, to resist to tlie utmost of my power 
tiie consummation of that fraud. With others I did resist it, and I'esisted it buccchs- 
fully until tlie attempt was abandoned. We forced them to refer that Constitution 
bade to the people of Kansas, to be accepted or rejected as they shall decide at an 
election, which is fixed for the first Monday in August next. It is tiHie that the modo 
of reference, and the form of the submission, was not siicii BS I could sanction with 
my vote, for the rea^^on that it discriminated between Free States and Slave Slates ; 
providing that if Kansas consented to come in under tlie Lecompton Constitution it 
should be received with a population of 35,000; but tliat if she demanded another 
Constitution, more consistent with the sentiments of her people and their ieehngs, 
that it should not be received into the Union until she has 93,420 inhabitants. 1 did 
not consider that mode of submission Ikir, for the reason that any election is a mock- 
ery which is not free — that any election is a ftnud upon the rights of the people which 
holds out inducemeots for afiirmative votes, and threatens penalties for negative votes. 
But whilst I was not satisfied with the mode of submission, whilst I resisted it to the 
last, demanding a fair, a just, a free mode of submission, still, when the law passed 
placing it within the power of the people of Kansas at that election to reject the Le- 
compton Constitution, and then make another in harmony with their principles and 
their opinions, I did not believe that either the penalties on the one hand, or the in- 
ducements on the other, would force tliat people to accept a Constitution to which 
tliey are irreconcilably opposed. All I can say Is, that if their votes can be control- 
led by such considerations, all the sympathy which has been expended upon them has 
been misplaced, and all the efforts that have been made in defense of their right to 
aeif-government have been made in an unworthy cause. 

Hence, my friends, I regard the Lecompton battle as having been fought and the 
victory won, because the arrogant demand for the admission of Kansas under the Le- 
compton Constitution unconditionally, whether her people wanted it or not, has been 
abandoned, and the principle which recognizes the right of the people to decide lor 
themselves has been submitted in its place. 

Fellow-citizens : While I devoted my best energies — all my enej^ies, mental and 
physical — to the vindication of the great principle, and whilst the result has been 
such as will enable the people of Kansas to come into the Union, with such a Consti- 
tution as they desire, yet the credit of this great moml victory is to he divided among 
a large number of men of various and different political creeds. 1 was rejoiced when 
1 found in this great contest the Bepublican party coming up manfully and sustaining 
the principle that the people of each Territory, when coming into the Union, have the 
light to decide for themselves wheth.ar slavery shall or shall not exist within their 
hniits. I have seen the time when that principle was controverted. 1 have seen the 
time when all parties did not recognize the right of a people to have slavery or free- 
dom, to tolerate or prohibit slavery, as they deemed best; but claimed that power for 
the Congress of the United States, regardless of the wishes of the people to be affec- 
ted by it, and frhen I found upon the Crittenden-Montgomery bill the Republicans 
and Americans of the North, and I may say, too, some glorious Americans and old 
line Whigs from the South, like Crittend'm and his patriotic associates, joined with 
a portion of the Democracy to cany out and vindicate the figlit of the people to de- 
cide whether slavery should or should not exist wiihiu the limits of Kansas, I was 
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rejoiced within my t.ecret soul, for I saw an indication tlmt the American people, 
vvlien lliey come to underf;tand the principle, would give it tJiBir coi\lial supjiori. 

Tlie Crittenden -Montgomery bill was as fair and as perfect an exposition of the doc- 
trine of popular sovereignty aa could be cari'ied out by any bill that man ever devised. 
It proposed to refer the Lecompton Constitution back to the people of Kansas, and 
give them the right to accept or reject it as they pleased, at a fair election, held- in 
pursuance of law, and in the event of their rejecting it and forming annUier id its 
titead, to permit them to eome into the Union on an equal footing with ihe original 
States. It was fair and just in all of ila provisions ! I gave it my coi-diai support^ 
and was rejoiced when I fbunJ that it passed the House of Representatives, and at 
one time, I entertained high hope that it would pass the Senate. 

I regard the great principle of popular sovereignty, as having been vindicated and 
made triumphant in this land, aa a permanent rule of public policy in the organiza- 
tion of Territories and the admission of new Slates. Illinois took her position upon 
this principle many years ago. You all recollect that in 1850, after the passage of 
the Compromise measures of that year, when I returned to my home, there was great 
dissatisfaction expressed at my course in supporting those measures. I appeared be- 
fore the people of Chicago at a mass meeting, and vindicated each and every one of 
tliose measures ; and by reference to my speech on that occasion, which was printed 
and circulated broad-cast throughout the State at the time, you will find that I then 
and there said that tliose measures were ail founded upon the great principle that ev- 
ery people ought to possess the right to form and regulate their own domestic insti- 
tutions in their own way, and that that right being possessed by the people of the 
States, I saw no reason why the same principle should not be extended to all of the 
Territories of the United States. A general election was held in this State a few 
months atlerward, for members of the Legislature, pending which all these questions 
wei-e thoroughly canvassed and diacusssed, and the nominees of the different parties 
instructed in regard lo the wishes of their constituents upon them. When that elec- 
tion was over, and the Legislature assembled, they proceeded to consider the merits 
of those Compromise measures and the principles upon which they were predicated. 
And what was the result ot their action? They passed resolutions, first repealing 
the "Wilmot proviso instructions, and in lieu thereof adopted another resolution, in 
which they declared the great principle which asserts the right of the people to make 
tlieir own form of government and establish their own inslitulions, Tliat resolution 
is as follows ; 

Eesolsed, Ttiat our liberty aad independence tu'e based upon the right of the people to form for 
theins<!)ves sucb a. ^^vernment as tbaj may choose ; that tbis great priiio\ple, the birlbright <>C 
freemen, the gift of Heaven, secured to ua by the blood of onr anoestora, ought to be seoarid to 
fu turc generationp, and no limitaUon ought to be applied to this power in the organization of any 
T.-rrilory of the United States, of either Territorial Goveromeotor State Constitution, provid'.'d the 
Guvei'nmiiQt £0 established shall be Republican, and in conformity with the Constitution of the 
liuited Staler. 

That resolution, declaring the great principle of self-government as applicable to 
the Territories and new Slates, passed the House of Eepi'eseniatives of this Stale 
by a vote of siity-oae in the afiinnative, to only four in the negative. Thus you 
find that an expression of public opinion, enlightened, educated, intelligent public 
opinion on this question by the representatives of Illinois, in 1851, approaclies near- 
er to unanimity than has ever been obtained on any controverted question. Tliat 
resolution was entered on the journal of the Legislature of the State of Illinois, and 
it has remained there from that day to this, a standing instruction to her Senators 
and a request to her Representatives in Congress, to carry out that principle in all 
future cases. Illinois, therefore, stands pre-eminent as the Slate which stepped for- 
ward early and established a platform applicabie to this slavery question, concuiTed in 
alike by Whigs and Democrats, in whieh it was declared to be the wish of our people 
that thereafter the people of the Territories should be left perfectly free to lorm and 
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regulate their domestic institutions in their own way, aiid that no limitation sliouM lie 
placed upon tliat figlit in any form. 

Hance what was ray duty, in 1854, when it became necessary to bring forward 
a bill for the organization of the Territories of Kansas and Nebntska? Was it not 
lay duty, in obedience to the Illinois platform, to youi' standing instructions to your 
Senators, adopted with almost entire unanimity, to incorporate in that bill the great 
principle of self-government, declaring that it was "the true intentand meaning of 
the act not ti> legislate slaTCry into any Stale or Territory, or to exclude it tiierefroni, 
but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to form and i-egulale their domestic in- 
stitutions in their own way, subject only lo the Constitution of the United Stales?" 
I did incoi-porate that principle in the Kansas-Nebraska bill, and perhaps I did af 
mueh as any living man in the enactment of that bill, thus establishing the doctrine 
in the public policy of the country. I then defended tljat principle against assaults 
from one section of the Union. During this last winter it became my duty to vindi- 
cate it against assaults from the other seetion of the Union. I vindicated it boldly 
and iearlessly, as the people of Chicago can bear witness, when it was assailed by 
Vreesoilers; and during this winter I vindicated and defended it as boldly and fear^ 
lesaly when it was attempted to be violated by the almost unitej South. I pledged 
myself to, you on every stump in Illinois in 1854, 1 pledged myself to the people of 
oljier States, North and South — wherever I spolte — and in tiie United Slates Senate 
and elsewhere, in eve:^ form in which I could reacli the public mind or the public 
ear, I gave the pledge that I,so far as the power should be in my liandsi would vin- 
dicate the principle of the right of the people to form their own institutions, to es- 
tablish Free States or Slave States as they chose, and that that principle should never 
be violated either by fraud, by violence, by circumvention, or by any other means, if 
it was in my power to prevent it. I now submit to you, my tellow-cilizens, whetli^ 
er I have not redeemed that pledge in good faith ! Yes, my friends, I have re- 
deemed it in good fwth, and it is a matter of heart-felt gratification to melo sfe tlit«e 
assembled thousands here to-night bearing their testimony to the fidelity with which 
I have advocated that principle and redeemed my pledges in connection with it. 

I will be entirely frank with you. My object was to secure the right of ilie peo- 
ple of each Slate and of each Territory, North or South, to decide the question for 
themselves, ta have slavery or not, just as they chose ; and my opposition to the Le- 
compton Constitution was not predicated upon the ground that it wa^ a jiro-eiaveiy 
Constitution, nor would my action have been difl^ereiit had it been a Freesoil Cunsii' 
tion. My speech against the Lecompton fraud was made on the 9th of Decemlwr, 
while the vote on the slavery clause in that Constitution was not taken until the 2I«t 
of the same month, nearly two weeks after. 1 made my speeeli against the Le- 
compton monstrosity solely on the ground that it was a violation of the fundamental 
principles of free government ; on the ground tiiat it was not (he act and deed of tlie 
people of Kansas; that it did not embody their will; that (hey were averse lo it{ 
and hence 1 denied the right of Congress to force it upon them, either as a free Slate 
■or a slave State. I deny the right of Congress to force a slavehuldiug State upon 
an unwilling people. I deny their right to force a free State upon an unwilling peo- 
ple. I deny their right to force a good thing upon a people who are unwilling lo 
receive it. The great principleis theriglit of every community to judge and decide 
for ilsi If, whether a thing is right or wrong, whether it would be good or evil 
for them to adopt it; and the right of free action, the right of free thought, the 
right of free judgment upon the question is dearer to every true Ameiicaji than any 
other under a free govemmenL My objection to the Lecompton conti-ivanc^e was, that 
it undertook to put a Constitution on the people of Kansas against their will, in oppo- 
sition to their wishes, and thus violated the great principle upon which all our insti- 
tutions rest. It is no answer to this argument to say that slavery is an evil, and 
hence should not be tolerated. You must allow the people to decide iitr themselves 
whether it is a good or an evil. You allow them to decide for themselves 
whctJier they desire a Maine liquor law or not; you allow them to decide lor tliem- 
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uplvft^ wlmt kind of common scliools tbey will have ; what system of banking they 
will adopt, or wliether they will adopt any at all; you allow them to decide for ihera- 
solves the relations between husband and wife, parent and child, guardian and ward } 
in fact, you allow them to decide for themselves ali other questions, and why not upon 
this question ? Whenever you put a limitation upon the right of any people lo de- 
cide what laws they want, you have destroyed the fundamental principle ei" self-gov- 

In connection witli this subject, perhaps, it will not be improper for me on this oc-^ 
caaion fo allude to the position of those who have chosen to arraign my conduct on 
thin same wubjeet. I have observed from the public prints, that but a tew days ago 
the Bepubiicnn party of the Sfate of Ilhnois assembled in Convention at Springfield, 
and not only laid down their platform, but nominated a candidate for tlie United 
States Senate, as my successor. I take jcreul pleasure in saying thai I have known, 
pei'sonaily and intinialely, for about aquai'ter of a centuiy, the worthy gentleman 
who has been nominated for ray place, and I will say that I regard him as a kind, 
amiable, and intelligent gentleman, a gooil citizen and an honorable opponent ; and 
whatever issue I may have with him will be of principle, and not involving [lersonal- 
iiies. Mr. Lincoln made a speech before that Republican Convention which onas- 
imously nominated him for the Senate — a speech evidently well prepared and care- 
fully written — in which he states the basis upon which he proposes to carry on the 
campaign during this summer. In it he lays down two distinct propoi'itions which I 
shull notice, and upon which I shall lake a direct and bold issue with him. 

His first and mmn proposition I will give in his own language, scripture quotation* 
and all f laughter]; I give his exact language — "'A house divided agmnst itself can- 
not stand,' I believe ihis government cannot endure, permanently, half slave and 
half ywe. I do not expect the Union to be dissolved. I do not expect the house to 
full ; but I do expect it to cease to be divided. It will become all one thing or eiS 
the or her," 

In other words, Mr. Lincoln asserts, as a fundamental principle of this government 
that there must be uniformity in the local laws and domestic institutions of each and 
ali the States of the Union ; and he therefore invites all the non-slave holding States 
to bund together, organize as one body, and make war upon slaveiy in Kentucky, 
u[ion slavery in Virginia, upon the Carolinas, upon slavery in all of the slaveholding 
Slates in tliis Union, and to jiersevere in that war until it shull be extermina- 
ti'd. He then notifies the slaveholding States to stand together as a unit and make an 
aggressive war upon the free States of this Union with a view of establishing slavery 
in them all ; of forcing it upon Illinois, of foi-cing it upon New York, upon New 
I'^ngland, and upon every other free State, and that they shall keep up the warfare 
until it has been formally established in them all. In other words, Mi'. Lincoln advo- 
cates boldly and clearly a war of sections, a war of the North against the South, of 
the free States against the slave States — a war of exlerrainalion — to be continued 
i-e lent less ly until the one or the other shall be subdued, and all the States shall either 
become free or become slave. 

Now, my fiiends, I must say to you frankly, that I take bold, unqualified issue 
with him upon that principle. I asseit that it is neither desirable nor posRibb that 
there should be uniformity in the locitl institutions and domestic regulaii()ns of the 
dliFerent States of tliis Union. The framers of our government never contemplated 
uuiibi-miiy in its internal concents. The fatiiei-s of the Revolution, and the sagea 
who made the Constitution, well understood that the laws and domestic hislilutions 
which would suit the granite hills of New Hanipshii-e would be totally unfit for the 
rice plantations of South Carolina; they well understood that the laws which would 
suit the agricnltui'al districts of Pennsylvania and New Yoi'k would be totally unfit 
foi" the large mining regions of the Pacific, or the lumber regions of Maine. 
Tliey well understood that the great varieties of (-oil, of production and of interests, 
ill a llepublic as lar^e as this, i-equlred different local and domestic regulations in 
each locality, adapted to the wants and interests of each separate Siate, and fur tliat 
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reason it was provided in tlie Federal Constitution that the thirteen original States 
Bhould remain eoTereign and supreme within ;heir own limits in regard to all that 
was lociiLaod mtetnal,and dome tic, while the Fedeia! Government should liaTe<«p- 
laiii spwified powers which weie general and national, and tould beexeiciacdoulyby 
federal authority 

Tlie framers of the Constitution «el! understood that each locality, luring sepa- 
rato and ifistinct mieretti, required eppaj-atc and dtetinct laws, doiiieiiic iiistirutionsi, 
and polue regulation^ adapted to i(t> oitDivants and its onn condition, and I he/ 
acted on the pre-nmption also, tliat these laws and institutional nould be ah diieisi. 
fled and a.s di-fbimildi a« the States would be cumeiou-*, and that no two would be 
preciselj alike, becanse the interests ot no two would be precisely the 'ame. 
Hent*, I a&seil, Iliat the great fundamental pnniiple which oiideiiiea our com- 
plex system ot Sute ind Federal Govei iiments, contemplated diversijy and 
dissimilai ity in the local instituiiODs and domestic afian^ oi each and ^verj 
State then in the Union, or theieafler to be admitted into liie Confederaiy I 
therefore conceive cliat my Inend Mr Lincoln, his> loinlly miaappiehmded the 
great pnnciplea upon which our government i-est.". Uiiifoniiity in local and domenlic 
affaira ivould be destructive of State rightu, of State sovereignty, of j>ersoii:il tlliei-ty 
and pergonal freedom. Unifonnity is the parent of desfiotism the world over, not 
only in [wlitica, but in religion, Wherever tlie doctrine of uniformity ih pt'ooJaimeJ, 
that all the States must be free or all slave, that all labor mutt be wliit«i or all b!a<-k, 
that all the citizens of the different States must have the same privilege,s or be gov- 
erned by the same regulations, you have destroyed the gi-eatest safeguard which our 
ioBtitutioiis have thrown around the rights of (he citizen. 

How could this uniformity be accomplished, if it was desirable and possible? 
There is but one mode in which it could be obtained, and that. must be by abolishing 
the State Legislatures, blotting out State sovereignty, mei'ging the rights and i*ove- 
reigntj of the States in one consoUdated empire, and vesting Congress with ihe ple- 
nary |)ower lomakeall the police regulations, domestic and local law8,uiiifoi'm tliwugh- 
ont the limits of the Republic. When you shall have done this, you will have uni- 
formity. Then the States will all be slave or all he free s iben negroes will vote 
everywhere or nonhete then jou Hill have a Mauie liquoi law in ever j Slate or 
none; then you will have umformity in all things, local and domestic, by the authority 
of the Federal Government But when you attain that unitormit}, yon will have 
converted these thntj two soveieign indepnidcnt Sf itea into one con olidittd em 
pire, with the undoimily of disposition itigmng triumphant thiou^iiout the length 
and breadth of the land 

From this view of the case, mj fiiends, I am dnien irresistibly to the conclusion 
that diversity, dissimilantj, variety in all oui local and domestic institutions, is the 
great safeguard of our Lbei ties, and tiiat the tiamera of our matitutioni were wise, 
S!^aciou.<, and patriotic, when they m,ide thii government a contedei ition of sove- 
reign Slates, with a Legi-latuie toi each, and lonEerred upon each Legislature the 
power to make all local and domestic m titutioiis to suit the people it lepre^ented, 
without intei ten nee from any other Stale oi from the general Congress of the Uniini. 
li we espetr to miinUiiii our hheitie , we mni.t preserve the nghts and sovereignty 
ol the States, ue must maintain and curry out tliat great principle oi self-govern- 
ment iniH>i poratcd in the < ompromise mi asures of ] 8,^)0 ; indorsed by the Illinois 
Legislature in lHol , emphatuaily eml ud ed and earned out in the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, and t indicated thi>, year by the iefus.il to bring Kansas into the Union with a 
Con titution di Ij'itctui to her people. 

The oth r propckiiioii disiussed by SIi Lincoln in bis speech consists in a crusade 
against ilt Supieme Court of tin I nilcd Slates on account of the Bivxl Si'Ott de- 
cision On this question, al o I disuc lo say to you unequivocally, that I take di- 
rect and di iiiict ist.ue with hini 1 have no wHi-liii'e to make on the Siqn'eme Court 
of the Ln red Siatts, eithei on ucmiiil o! lhnt or any oilier decision which ihey havo 
pronounced fiom that bench The Coiioi nation of the United Slates has provided that 
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the powp,r,= of irnvernment (and tiie Constitulion of each Stifle lin tlie same pro- 
vision) sliall be divided into tlirea deparlments — eiecutiFc, fegisUiive, and judicial. 
Tlie ri^iiE and the proTinee of expoui>dins the Cono.itution, and const I'uctinj; the 
law, ifl vested in the judiciary estjiblished by the Constitution. As a lawyer, I feel 
at libt'tty to appear betbre the Court and controvert any pnnciple of taw while the 
question is pending before the tribunal ; but when the decision is made, my private 
opinion, your opiniou, all other opinions must yield to the majesty of that authoritt^ 
tive adjudication. I wish you to bear in mind that this invulves a great prindple, 
ufKin which our rights, our liberty and our property all depend. What security have 
yoLi fiir your property, for your reputation, and for your pei-sona! rights, if the courts 
urn not upheld, and their deissions respected when once fairly rendered by the highest 
tribunal known Co the Constitution ? I do not choose, therefore, to go inio any argu* 
inijiit with Mr. Lincoln in reviewing the various decisions which the Supreme Court 
lius made, either upon the Dred Scott case or any other. I have no idea of appeal- 
iji<r from the decision of the Supreme Court upon a Constitutional question to the 
decisions of a tumultuous town meeting. I am aware that once an eminent lawyer 
of this city, now no more, said that the State of Illinois had the most perfect judicial 
system in tlie world, subject to but one exception, which could be cui-ed by a slight 
amendnient, and (hat amendment was to so cliange the law as to allow an appeal 
fi'um the decisions of the Supreme Court of Illinois, on all Constitutional questions, 
to .Justices of the PeBAX, 

My friend, Mr. Lincoln, wlio sits behind me, reminds me that that proposition was 
made when I was Judge of the Supreme Court. Be that as it may, I do not think 
that fiict adds any greater weight or authority to iJie suggestion. It matters not with 
me «'lio was on die bench, whether Mr. Lincoln or myself, whether a Lockwood or a 
Smith, a Taney or a Mai-shall ; the decision of the highest tribunal known to the 
Constitution of the country must be final till it has been reversed by an equally high 
autiiorily. tlence, I am opposed to this doctrine of Mr. Lincoln, by which he pro- 
poses to take an appeal from the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
upon tills high constitutional question, to a Republican caucus sitting in the country. 
Yes, or any other caucus or town meeting, whether it be Republican, American, or 
Democratic. I respect the decisions of that august tribunal j I shall always how in 
deference to ijiem. I am a law-abiding man. I will sustmn the Constitulion of my 
country aa our fathers have made it. I will yield obedience to the laws, wliether I 
like tliem or not, as I find them on the statute book. I will sustain the judicial 
tribunals and constituted authorities ia all matters within iJie pale of their jurisdic- 
tion as defined by the Constitution. 

But I am equally free to say that the rea=on assigned by Mr. Lincoln for resisting 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case, does not in itself meet my 
a|>probation. He objects to it because that decision declared that a negro descended 
fiom African parents, who were brotight here and sold as slaves, is not, and cannot 
be, a citizen of the United States. He says it is wrong, because it deprives the negro 
of the benefits of that clause of the Constitution which says that citizens of one State 
shall enjoy all the privileges and immunities of citizens of the several States ; in 
other woi'ds, he thinks it wrong because it deprives the negro of the privileges, im- 
munities and rigiits of citizenship, wiiich pertain, according to that decision, only to 
the white man. I am free to say to you that in my opinion this government of ours 
is founded on the white basis. It was made by the white man, for the benefit of the 
ivhite man. to be administered by white men, in such manner as they should deter- 
mine. It is a!>o true iliat a negro, an Indian, or any other man of inferior race to 
a white man, shoulif be penaitte'l to enjoy, and humanity requires tliat he should 
have ail the right*, privileges and immunities which he is capable of exercising con- 
sistent with tlie safety of society, 1 would give him eveiy right and every privilege 
which his cjijiai'ity would enable him to enjoy, consistent with the good of the society 
in wliich he lived, lint you may ask me, what are these rights and these privileges? 
My all^w ir is, that each Slate muai decide for itself the nature and extent of these 
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rifrhls. Til'nois has dedded for herself. We have decided ttiat the ne;^ sli.ill not 
be a slavn, and we have at the same time decided that he shall not vote, or seiTc on, 
juriea, or eryoy political privilege I am content with that system of policy which 
we Lave adopted for ourselves. I deny ihe rjgbt of any other State to eomplrtin of 
our policy in that respect, or to interfere with it, or to attempt to change it. On the 
othe* hand, the State of Maine has decided that in that State a negro man may vote 
on an equality with the white man. The sovereign power of Maine had the right 
to priiseribe that rule for herself. nUnoia has no right to complain of Maine for 
conferring the right of negro suffrage, nor has Maine any right to interfere with, or 
complain of Illinois because she has denied negro suffrage. 

Tlie State of New York has decided by her Constitution that a negro may vote, 
provided that he own $250 worth of property, but not otherwise. Tiie rich negro 
can vote, hut the poor one cannot. Although tliat distinction does not commend 
itsplf to my judgment, yet I assert that t!ie sovereign power of New York liad a 
right to preacrihe that form of the elective franchise. Kentucky, V in? nia and other 
States have provided that negroes, or a certain class of them in those States, shall be 
slaves, having neither civil or political rights. Without indorsing the wisdom of 
that decision, I asaert that Virginia has the same power by virtue of her sovereignty 
to protect slavery n'iihin her limits, as Illinois has to banish it Ibrever from our own 
borders. I assert the right of each State to decide for itself on all these questions, 
and I do not gubscribe to the doctrine of my friend, Mr. Lincoln, that uniformity is 
either desirable or possible. I do not acknowledge that the Slates must all be free 
or must all be slave, 

I do not acknowledge that the negro must have civil and politicil rights every- 
where or nowhere. I do not acknowledge that the Chinese must have the same riglita 
in California that we would confer upon liim here. I do not acknowledge that the 
Ccolcy imported into this country must neoessariiy be put upon an eqaliiy with the 
white race. I do not acknowledge any of these docti'ines of uniformity in t!ie local 
and domestic regulations in the different States. 

Thus you see, my fellow-citizens, that the issues between Mr. Lincoln and myself, 
as riispective candidates for the U. S. Senate, as made up, are dii-eet, unequivocal, 
and irreconcilable. He goes for uniformity in our domestic institutions, for a war of 
sections, until one or the other shall be subdued. I go for the great principle of the 
Kansas-Nebi-aska bill, the right of the people to decide for themselves. 

On tlie other point, Mr. Lincoln goes for a warfare upon the Supreme Court of the 
United Slates, because of their judicial decision in the Dred Scott case. I yield 
obedience to the decisions in that court — to the final determination of the highest ju- 
dicial tribunal known to our constitution. He objects to the Dred Scott decision be- 
cause it does not put the negro in the possession of the rights of citizenship on an 
equality with the white man. I am opposed to negro equality. I repeat that this 
natioi is a white people — a people composed of Eurojiean deseendanLs — a people 
that have established this government for themselves and their posterity, and I am in 
favor of preserving not only the purity of the blood, but the purity of the government 
from any mistui'e or amalgamation wiili inferior races. I have seen the effe<'td of 
thia mixture of superior and inferior races — this amalgamation of white men and 
Indians and negroes ; we have seen it in Mexico, in Central America, in Soutli Amer- 
ica, and in all the Spanish- American States, and its result has been degenei'atiuu, 
demoralization, and degradation below the capacity for self-government. 

I am opposed to taking any step that recognizes tlie negro man or the Indian as 
the equal of the white man. I am opposed to giving him a voice in the adTninisti-a- 
ticm of the government. I would extend to the negro, and the Indian, and to ail 
dependent races every right, every privilege, and every immunity consistent with the 
safely and welfare of the white races; but equality they never should have, either 
political or social, or in any other respect whatever. 

My friends, you see that the issuea are distinctly drawn. I stand by the same 
platform that I have so often proclaimed to you and to the people of Illinois herelo- 
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fore. 1 stand by the Democratic organization, yield obedience to ils uaaj^, and sup 
port its regular nominations. I indorae and approve the Cincinnati platform, and I 
adhere lo and intend to carry out, as part of that platfoitn, the great principle of 
self-government, which recognizes the right of the people in each State and Territory 
to decide for themselves their domestic institutions. In other words, if the Leconip- 
ton issue shall arise again, you have only to turn back and see where you have found 
me duiing the last six months, and then rest assured that you will find me in the 
sajni position, battling for the same piineiple, and vindicating it from assault from 
whatever quaj-ter it may come, so long as I have the power to do it. 

Fellow-citizens, you now have before you the outlines of tlie propositions whicli I 
intend to discuss before the people of Illinois during the pending campaign. I have 
spoken without preparation and in a very desultory manner, and may have omittiid 
some points which I desired to discuss, and may have betm less implicit on others 
than I could have wished. I have made up my mind to appeal to the people against 
the combination which has been made against me. The Republican leaders have 
formed an alliance, an unholy, annaturftl alliance with a portion of the unscrupu- 
lous federal office-holders. I intend to flght that allied army wherever I meet them. 
I kaow they deny the alliance while avoiding the common puipose, but yet these . 
men who are trying to divide the Democratic party for the purpose of electing a 
Kepublican Senator in my place, are just as much the agents, the tools, the support- 
el's of Ml-. Lincoln as if they were avowed Republicans, and expect their reward for 
their services when the Republicans come into power, I shall deal with these allied 
forces just as the Russians dealt with the allies at Sebastopol. Tiie Russians, when 
they fired a broadside at the common enemy, did not j^iop to inquire whether it hit a 
Frenchman, an Englishman, or a Turk, nor will 1 stop, iior shall I stop to inquire 
whethei- my blows hit the Republican leaders or their allies, who are holding the 
federal offices and yet acting in concert with the Republicans to defeat the Democratic 
party and its nominees. I do not include all of the federal office-holders in this re- 
mark. Such of tbem as ai'e Democrats and show theii' Democracy by remaining 
inside of the Democratic organization and supporting its nominees, I recognize as 
Democrats, but those who, having been defeated inside of the organization, go out- 
side and attempt to divide and destroy the party in concert with the Repulilican 
leaders, have ceased to be Democrats, and belong to the allied army, whose avowed 
object is to elect the Republican ticket by dividing and destroying the Democratic 
party. 

My friends, I have exhausted myself, and I certainly have fatigued you, in the 
long and desultory remarks which I have made. It is now two niglits since I have 
l-een in bed, and I think I have a right to a little sleep. I will, however, have an 
opportunity of meeting you face to face, and addressing you on more than one occa- 
sion before tlie November eleclion. In conclusion, I must again say to you, justice 
to my own feelings demands it, that my gi'atitude for the welcome you have extended 
to me on this occasion knows no bounds, and can be described by no language which 
I can command, I see that I am literally at home when among my constitmaits. 
This welcome has amply repaid me for eveiy effort that 1 have made in the public 
service during nearly twenty-five yeai-s that I have held office at your liands. It 
not ojdj compensates me for tlie past, but it furnishes an inducement and incentive 
for future efibrt which no man, no matter how patiiotjc, can feel who has not wit- 
iietised tLe magnificent reception you have extended to nm Eo-night on my return. 
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SPEECH OF HON. ABKAIIAM LINCOLN, 

IN REPLT TO SENATOR DOURI.AS. 

i ai Chicago SaiMT^v evening, My 10, 1858. (Mr. Doiigli.s i 
prusrait.) 



stoi«d, Mr. Lincoln said ; 

Mt FEiiow-cirams : On ,e.lerd.y .vening, upon the ocCM.on of tho recep- 
«„rLm li SornJoi- Doosla., I wis fuini.hed witli . .oat .epj conTOn.ent for heai- 
tlSSJl S»tl?S vi, oon,toon.l, ».»d by lvi„ ^d hi, friend,, .nd for 
"lio "i tat tt» ""'l '1>™- Dnring U.e couv.o of h,> imark, my n™ -" 
^.niioned b .udi a war a., I .oppce, ponder, it at lea.,t not impreper that I .hoold 

iSr "wu"l.o»dd!i.od the ...embled nmliltude upon that oec«.on, thongh I 

"thSe ™ te'°,o..tion°tfwhieh he a.ked the .tl.ntion of th, crowd which I 

ttSlsss^iSri;=St^:i^ri.s7SSxfdSKi 

SI noon thi. .ubieet, allow mo to .aj that I do not intend to mdnlgo m Ijiat incon- 
"nioS .ode .ometimo. .dopt«i i public .porting, of reading from docm.nt., 
E I irdepait from that rule m far a. to re.d a little .crap from h,. .p.cA wh eh 
notii; thi. dr.! topic of which I .hall spcak-tbat is, provided I on find it m tiie 

'°£Tb.™ made up my mind to appeal to the people .eain.t the comhinalion that 
i nave mane up j EToublican leaders havmg formed an aihanee, an 

ha. been mad. ijaiost ™ ' ™,X ' ";„„ „f „„„npnlon. federal offlce-hoHcro. 
TiSidt «TtZfamSr„m "Sere'ver I meet them' 1 know the, den, the alli- 
L, .et vi the., men who are trying to divide the Democratic part, for the pn,. 
™'ol dec ing a Eepuhlica. Senator in m, place, are jn.t a. mnch the ageaU and 
E of the opiirteii of Mr. Lincoln. Hence I shall deal with Ihi. jlhed army 
T» at the SsCTdealt with the affie. at Seha.toppl-that to, the Rnssian, did not 
S, S inmSe when tho, fired a b.«id.ide, whether it hit an EnghAm.a, a French. 
nop » inquire, wneii , hedtate, whether m, blows 

3 Mt'It- Eepibli™ ;S,rEllies, who .re holding the ,*»' *es 
"Vl'Sf»nS"ir''ot''S;'v.r, alarming! Jn.t to think of i.l right .t 
flie oSroT'lS c».v..; L a poor, kind, .ni.ble, mtel igen. gent »m» 1 ». ,., be 
Sn StU. wa,. ■mi,,m. Mend, the Jndge » no onl,,».it turn, out, not a 
Edh"n™revenaEviigoii^-heisthemgg«dHns.imiBe.rl , 

BaUf fte^ will have It-for he say. that ive don, il>-ttat a?™ " "J ™ ' f ; 
a."e°a. ho .ap there i,-».d I don't propoa, hmiging "'T.""'* "K?, f aTS. 
rf v™ilT-.but if he will have it that there i. .uch an ,nianc»--tto the Aflmim- 
»tbn "2. and we are allied, a.d we .tmid m the atlitnde of Eiigtoh, "ench and 
S t l™ccupyhig the podtion of the Russian, m Oi.t case, I beg the he w Jl in- 
;„4e m while we harel, sngge.t to him that the«. allies took Sehvtop.,1. 
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GfinllenMiii, only a few more words as to tiiia alliance. For my pai't, I have to 
Bay, that whether there be such an alliance, depends, so far aa I know, upon what 
may be a right definition of the lerm ailiance. If for the Eepublioan party to see 
the olJier great party to which they are opposed divided among themselves, and not 
try to stop the division and rather be glad of it — if that is an alliauee, I confess I aip 
in i but if it is meant to be said that the Kepubheans had formed fna alliance going 
beyond that, by which there is contribution of money or aacjifiee of principle on the 
one aide or the other, so far as the RepuMican party is concerned, if there be any 
sucli thing, I protest that I neither know any tfiing of it, nor do I boheve it. I wiU, 
howevei', say — as I think this branch of the argument is lugged in — I (vould before 
I leave it, state, tor the benefit of those concerned, that one of those same Bu<-huiiaQ 
men did once tell me of an argument that he made for his opposition to Judge Doug- 
las. He joid that a friend of our Senator Douglas had been talking to him, and liad 
among other things said to him : "Why, you don't want to heat Douglas?" "Yea," 
said he, " I do want to beat him, and 1 wiU tell you why. I beheve Jiis original Ne- 
braska bill was right in the abstract, but it was wrong in the time that it was brought 
foi-ward. It was wrong in tie application to a Territory in regard to which tlie ques- 
tion had been settled ; it was brought forward at a time when nobody asked him ; it 
was tendered to the South when the South had not asked for it, but when they could 
not well reftise it; and for this same reaaon he forced tliat question upon our party; 
it has sunk die best men all over the nation, everywhere ; and now when our Presi- 
dent, struggling with the difficulties of this man's getting up, has reached the very 
hardest point to turn in the case, he deserts him, and 1 am. for putting him where lie 
will trouble us no more." 

!Now, gentlemen, tiat is not my argument — that is not my at^ument at ali. I 
have only been stating to you the argument of a Buclianan man. You will juuge 
if there is any force in it. 

Popular sovereignty ! everlasting popular sovereignty! Let us for a moment in- 
quire into tliis vast matter of popular sovereignty. What is popular sovereignty ? 
We recoUeet that at an early period in the history of this sti-uggle, thei-e was another 
name for the same thing— Sqitatter Sovavignfy/. It was not exactly Populai' Sov- 
ereignty, but Squatter Sovereignty. What do those terms mean ? What do those 
terms mean when used now? And vast credit is taken by our friend, the Judge, in 
regard to his support of it, when he declares the last years of his life have been; imd 
all the future yeai-s of his life shall be, devoted to this matter of popular sovereignty. 
What is it ? Why, it is the sovereignly of the people I What was Squatter Sov 
ereignty ? I suppose if it had Miy signifi«mce at all it was the right of the people tt 
govern themselves, to be sovereign in their own affiurs while they were squatted 
down in a country not their own, while they had squatted on a Territory that did not 
belong to Ihera, in the sense that a State belongs to the people who inliabitit — when 
it belonged to the nation — such right to govern themselves was called ".Squatter 
Sovereignty." 

Now I wish you to mark. What has become of tliat Squatter Sovereignly ? 
W hat has become of it i' Can you get any body to tell you now that tlie jieople i if a 
Territory have any authority to govern themselves, in regard to this mooted quefitioi 
of slavery, before tliey form a Slate Constitution? No such thing at all, altlioi!;^^i 
there, ij a general running fire, and although there has been a hurra made in evi'i'y 
speech on that side, a^uming that policy had given the people of a Ten'iloi'v iiie 
i^ht to govern themselves upon this question ; yet the point is dodged. To-day it 
has been decided — no more tlian a year ago it was decided by the Supreme Couri of 
the Onited States, and is insisted upon to-day, that the people of a Territory liave no 
right to exclude slavery from a Territory, that if any one man chooses to take mIuvcs 
info a Territory, aU the rest of the people have no right to keep them out, Tlii^ \i<^- 
ing so, and tiiis decision being made one of the points that thii JuUgi! approvwl. autl 
one in the approval of which he says he means to keep me dowii — put me dim)] f 
liiouid not say, for I have never been up. He says hi; is in faviu' u,' i.,r;': lii.'k :o 
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it, and expecte to mn hh battle on that decision, whieii saya that there is no such 
thing as Squatter Sovereignty ; btit that any one man may take slaves into a Terri- 
tory, and all the other men in the Territory may be opposed to it, and yet by reasou 
af the Constitution they cannot prohibit it. When that is so, how much is left of 
this vast matter of Squatter Sovereignty I should like to know? 

"When we get back, we get to the point of the right of the people to make a Con- 
stitution. KaiSM was settled, for example, in 1854. It was a Territory yet, without 
having formed a Couatitution, in a very regular way, for three years. All this time 
negro slavery could be taken in by any few individuals, and by that decision (/ the 
Supreme Court, which the Judge approves, all tlie rest of tlie people cannot kr^ep it 
out ; but when they come to make a Constitution they may say they will not have 
slavery. But it is there ; they are obliged to tolei'ate it some way, and all experience 
ahows it will be so — for they will not take the negi'o slaves and absolutely deprive 
the owners of them. All experience shows tliis to be so. AH that space of time 
that runs from the beginning of the settlement of the Territory until tliere is suffi- 
ciency of people to make a State Constitution — all that portion of time popular sov- 
ereignty is given up. The seal is absolutely put down iipon it by the Court decision, 
and Judge Douglas puta his own upon the top of that, yet he is appealing to the peo- 
ple to give him vast credit for- his devotion to popular sovereignty. 

Again, when we get to the question of the i-ight of the people to form a State 
Constitution aa they please, to form it with slavery or Without slavery — if that is any 
thing new, I confess I don't know it. flaa there ever been a time when any body 
SEud that Miy other than the people of a Territory itself should form ia Constitution ? 
What is now in it that Judge Itouglas should have fought sevei'aJ years of his life, 
and pledge himself to fight all the remaining years of his life for? Can Judge 
Douglas find any body on earth that said that any body else should form a Constitu- 
tion for a people ? [A voice, "Yes."] Well, I should like you to name him; I 
should like to know who he was. [Same voice, " John Calhoun."] 

Mr, Lincoln — No, Sir, I never heard of even John Calhoun saying such a thing. 
He insisted on the same principle as Judge Douglas ; but his mode of applying it, in 
fact, was wrong. It is enough tor my purpose to ask this crowd, when ever a Re- 
publican said anything against it? They never said anything against if, but they 
have constantly spoken for it ; trad whosoever will undertake to examme the platform, 
and the speeches of responsible men of the party, and of irresponsible men, too, if 
you please, will be unable to find one woi-d from anybody m the Republican ranks, 
opposed -to that Popular Sovereignty which Judge Douglas thmks that he has in- 
vented. I suppose that Judge DougJaa will claim in a liltle while, that he is the in- 
ventor of the idea that the people should govern themselves that nobody ever thought 
of such a thing until he brought it forward. We do not lememher, tiiat in that did 
Declaration of Independence, it is sad that " We hold these tenths to be self-evi- 
dent, that all men are created equal ; that &ey are endowed by their Creator with 
flertain inalienable rights ; that among th^e are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness J that to secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed." There is the ori^n of Popu- 
lar Sovereignty. Who, then, shall come in at this day and claim that he invented itr 

The Lecompton Constitution connects itself with this question, for it is in this 
matter of the Lecompton Constitution that our friend Judge Douglas claims such 
vast credit. I agree that in opposing the Lecompton Constitution, so iar as I can 
perceive, he was right. I do not deny that at aD ; and, gentlemen, you will readily 
see why I could not deny it, even if I wanted to. But I do not wiA to ; for all tlw 
Republicans in the nation opposed it, and they would have opposed it just as much 
wiliout Judge Douglas's aid as with it. They had all taken ground against it long 
before he did. Why, the reason that he urges against that Constitution, I urged 
against him a year before. I have the printed speech in my hand. The argument 
that he makes, why that Constitution should not be adopted, that the people were 
Bot faii'ly represented nor allowed to vote, I pointed out in a speech a year ago, 
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wliicli I hold in my hand now, that no fair chance was to be given lo (lie people. 
P' fiead it," "read it."] I shall not waste jour time by tiding to read it. ['• Bead 
it," "read it."] Gentiemen, reading from speeches is a very tedious business, par- 
ticularly for an old man that has to put on spectacles, and more so if the man be so 
tall Uiat he has to bend over to the hght. 

A little more, now, as to thia matter of Popular Sovereignty and the Lecompton 
Constitution. The Lecompton Constitution, as the Judge tells us, was defeated. 
The drfeat of it was a good tiling or it was not. He thinks the defeat of it was a 
good laino^ and so do I, and we agree in that. Who defeated it ? 

A voice — "Judge Douglas." 

Mr. Lincoln — Yes, he flirnished himself, and if you suppose he controlled the 
other Democrats that went with him, he furnished three votes, while the Eepublicans 
furnished twenty. 

That is what he did to defeat it. lu lie House of Eepresentativea he and 
his friends furnished some twenty votes, and the Ecpubhcans furnished ninety odd 
Now who was it that did the work ? 

A voice — " Douglas." 

Mr. Lincoln — "Why, yaa, Douglas did it ! To be sure he did. 

Let us. however, put that propositiiit another way. The Republicans could not 
have done it without Judge Douglas, Could he have done it widiout (hem ? Which 
could have come the nearest to doing it without the other ? 

A voice --"Who kUled the bill?" 

Another voice — " Douglas." 

Mr. Lincoln — Ground was taken against it by the Republicans long before Doug 
las did it. The proportion of opposition to that measure is about live to one. 

A voice — " Why don't they come out on it ? " 

Ml'. Lincoln — You don't know what you are talking about, my friend. I am 
quitt! willing to answer any gentleman in the ciowd who asks an inteUiyeM. 
question. 

Now who, in all this countiy, has over found any of our friends of Judge 
Douglas's way of thinking, and who have acted upon this main question, that h;ts 
ever thought of uttering a word in belialf of Judge Trumbull? 

A voice — " We have," 

Mr. Lincoln — I defy you to show a printed resolution passed in a Democratic 
meeting — I take it upon myself to defy any man to show a printed resolution of a 
Democi'atic meeting, large or small, in favor of Judge Trumbull, or any of the five 
to one Republicans who beat that bill. Every thing must be for the Democrats ! 
They did every thing, and the five to the one that really did the thing, they snub 
over, and they do not seem to remeruber that they have an existence upon the face 
of the earth. 

Gentlemen, I fear that I shall become tedious. 1 leave this branch of :he sub- 
ject to take hold of another. I take up that part of Judge Douglas's spee i in which 
he respectfully attended to me. 

Judge Douglas made two points upon my recent speech at Springfield. He says 
tliey lire to be the issues of this campaign. The first one of these points he bases 
upon the language in a speech which I delivered at Springfield, which I believe I 
can quote correctly &om memory. I said there that " we are now fer into the fifUi 
year since a policy was instituted for the avowed object, and with the confident prom- 
ise, of putting an end to slavery agitation ; imder the operation of that pohcy, that 
agitation had only not ceased, but had constantly augmented." " I believe it will not 
cease until a cmis shall have been reached and passed. ' A house divided against 
itself cannot stand.' I believe this Government cannot endure permanently half 
slave and half free." " I do not expect the Union to be dissolved " — I am quoting 
from my speech — "I do not expect the house to fell, but I do expect it will cease 
to be divided. It will become aU one thing or the other. Either the opponents of 
elaveiy will arrest the spread of it and place it where the public mind shall rest, in 
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ihe belief ;liat it is in the course of ultimate extinction, or its advoeatea will pus! 
it forward until it shall become alike lawful in ail tLe States, North as well as 
South." 

What is the -paragraph ? In this paj-agraph which I have quoted in your hearing 
and to which I ask the, attention of ail, Judge Douglas thinks he discovers great po- 
liti<'al heresy I want your attention particularly to what he has inferred from it. 
He saja I am in fevor of making all the States of this Union unifomi in all 
their internal regulations; that in all their domestic concerns I am in favor of 
making them entirely uniform. He draws tliis infereace from the language I have 
quoted to you. He says that I am in favor of making war by the North upon thb 
South' for the extinction of slavery ; that I am also ia fiivor of inviting (as he ex- 
presses it) the South to a war upon the North, for the purpose of nationalizing sla- 
very. Mow, it is singular enough, if you will carefulh read that passage over, that 
I did not say tliat 1 was in favor of anything in it. I only said what I expected 
would Kike place. I made a prediction only — it may have been a foolish one per- 
haps. I did not even say that I desired that slavery shonld be put in course of ulti- 
mate extinction. I do say so now, however, so there need be no longer any difficulty 
about that. It may be written down in tlie great speech. 

Gentlemen, Judge Douglas informed you that this speech of mine was probably 
cjirefully prepared. I admit that it was. I am not miiBter of language ; I have not 
a flue education ; I am not capable of entering into a disquisition upon dialectics, as 
I believe you call it ; but! do not believe the language I employed bears any such 
construction as Judge Douglas puis upon il. But I don't care about a quibble in re- 
gard to wOTds. I know what 1 meant, and I will not leave this crowd in doubt, if 1 
can explain it to them, what I really meant in the use of that paragraph. 

I am not, in the first place, unawai-e that this Government has endui-ed eighty-two 
years, half slave and half free. I know that. I am tolerably well acquainted with 
liie histdty of the country, and I know that it baa endured eighty-two yeara, half 
slave and half tree. I believe — and that is what I meant to allude to there — I be- 
lieve it has endured, because during all that time, nnlil the introduction of the Ne- 
bi«ska bill, the public mind did rest all the lirae in the belief that slaveiy was in 
course of ultimate extinction. Tiiat was what gave us tie rest that we had tlirougii 
that period of eighty-two years ; at lea.st, so I believe. I have always hated slavery, 
1 think, as much as any Abolitionist — I have been an Old line ^''Uig — I Jiave ^- 
»ays hated it, but I have always been quiet about it unlil this neiv era of the intro- 
duction of the Nebi-aska bill began. I always believed that everybody was against 
it, and that it was in Course of ultimate extinction. ^Pointing to Mi\ Browning, 
ifho stood near by.] Browning tlioiight so ; tile great loasa of tiie nation have rested 
in the belief that smvery was in course of ultimate extinction. They had rea'jon so 
ttt beheve. 

The adoption of the Constitution and its attendant history led the people to be 
Heve so; toid that such was the belief of the ftainera of the Constitution itself, why 
did those old men, about the time of tlie adoption of the Conslitutiou, decree (hat 
slavery should not go into the new Territory, where it had not already g<sie ? Why 
declare (iiat within twenty years the Africim Slave Trade, by which slaves are sup- 
plied, might be cut off by Congress ? Why were all these acts ? I might enumeiv 
ale more of these acts — but enough. What were they but a clear indication that the 
fi^mers of the Constitution intended and expected the ultimate extinction of Ihat 
institution ? And now, when I say, as I said in my speech tliai Judge Douglas has 
C[uoted from, when I say that I think the opponents of slavery will resist th« iar- 
llier spread of it, and pk.ce it where the public mind siiall rest with the belief tliat 
it ia in course of ultimate extinction, I only mean to say, that they will plana it 
where the founders of this Government originally placed it. 

I haVe said a hundred times, and I have now no inclination to take it back, that I 
lioliev'e there is no right, and ought to be no inclination in the people of the free States 
to enter into the "lave States, and interfere with the question of slavey at all. J have 
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said tlifit ill ways ; Judge Douglas has heard me say it — if not quite a handred times, al 
least as good ad a hwndittd times; and when it ia ssudthat I am in favor of interfering 
with siaverj whereitexiats,! know it is unwarranted by anything I h&ve ever inittided, 
and, as I heliese, by anything I have e^er said. If, by any means, I liave ever used- 
language wliicli could ffurly bo bo construed (as, however, I believe I never have), 
I now correct it. 

So much, then, for the inference that Judge Douglas draws,- that I am in favor of 
setting the sections at war with one another. I know that I never meant any such 
thing, and I believe tiiat no fair inind cau infer any such thing ftom anything I have 
ever said. 

Now in relation to his inference that I am in favor of a general eonsolidation of. 
all the local institntions of the various States. I will attend, to that for a little while, 
and try to inquire, if I can, how on earth it could be that any man could draw such 
an inference irom anything I said. I have said, very many times, in Judge Doug- 
las's hearing that no man believed more than I in the principle of selt-govemment j 
that it lies at the bottom of all my ideas of just government, from beginning to end 
I have denied that his use of that term applies properly. But for the thing itseH" I 
deny that any man has ever gone ahead of me in his devotion to the principle, what- 
ever he may have done in efKciency in advocating it I thuik that I hare said iiini 
your hearing — tliat I believe each individual i^ naturally entitled to do as he please- 
with himself and the fruit of his labor, so tar as it in no wise interferes with any 
other man's rights — that each cojamanity, as a State, has a right to do exactly 
as it pleases with all theconcems within that State tiiat interferes with the right 
of no other State, and tliat the General Government, H|x>n principle, has no right 
to interfere with anything other than that geneml class of things that does concern 
the whole. I have said that at all times. I have said as iUustrationa, that I do not 
believe in the right of Illinois to interiere with the ci'aubeny laws of Indiana, the- 
oyster laws of Virginia, or the liquor laws of Msune. I have said these things 
over and over again, and 1 repeat them here as my sentiiuents, 

How is it, then, that Judge Douglas infers, because I hope to see slavery put' 
where the public mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the course of ultimaie es- 
tinction, that I am in favor of Illinois going over and inter'teiinsr with the eranbei'iy 
laws of Indiana? What can authorize hint to draw any .^uch inference? I suppose- 
there might be one thing that at least enabled Atmtodraw sucli an inference that 
\would not be true with me or many others, that is, because he looks upon all' this 
matter oi' slavery as an exceedingly little tiling — this mttttei' of keeping one-sixth of 
the population of the whole nation in a state of oppiession and tyranny unequaled 
in the world. He looks upon it as being aa exceediu^y little thing — only equal to^ 
tjiequestionof the cranberry lawsof Indiana — as sometliinghavingno moral question in. 
itr — as sometlringon aparwiththequestionof whetlieramanshall pasture his land with, 
cattle, or plant it with tobacco — so little and so small a thing, that he concludes, if I 
could desire that if anything should be done to bring about the ultimate extinction of 
tliat little thing, I must be in favor of bringiiig about an amalgamati«i of all the 
other little things in the Union. Now, it so happens — and there, I presume,.is the 
foundation of this mistake — that the Judge thinks thns; and it so happens that there 
is a vast portion of the American people that do not look upon that mattei- as being 
this very little thing. They bok upon it as a vast moral evil; they can prove it 
as such by the writings of those who gave us the blessings of liberty which we enjoy, 
and that thjy so looked upoa it, and not aa an evil merely confiiiing itself to tha 
States whei-e it is situated ; and while we agree that, by the Constitution we assent- 
ed to, in the States where it exists we have no right to interfere with it, because it is- 
in the Constitution ; and we ai-e by both duty and inclination to stick by that Consti 
taition, in all its letter and spirit, from beginning to end. 

So much then as. to my disposition — my wish — to have all the State Legislatures 
blotted out, and to have one consolidated government, and a uniformity of domestic 
regulalioiis in all the States by which I suppose it in meant, if we raise corn heraj 
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we must make sugai'-cane grow here too, and we muat make those whidi grow North 
grow in the South. All this I suppose he underetatids I am in favor of doing. 
Now, 80 much for all this noQsense — for I must call it so. The Judge can have no 
issue witli me on a question of establishing uniformity in the domestic regulations of 
the States. 

A little now on the other point — the Dred Scott decision. Another of the issues 
he says that is to be made with me, is upon his devotion to the Di-ed Scott decision, 
and my opposition to it. 

I have expressed heretofore, and I now repeat, my opposition to the Dred Scott de- 
cision, but 1 should be allowed to state tbe nature of that opposition, and I askyourin- 
dulgence while I do so. What is fairly implied by the term Judge Douglas has used, 
" resistance to the decision ?" I do not resist it. If I wanted ti> take Di'ed Scott 
from his master, I would be interfering with property, and that terrible difficulty 
that Judge Douglas speaks of, of interfering with property would arise. But I am 
■doing no such thing as that, but all that I am doing is refusing to c!fey it as a politi- 
■cal rule. If I were in Congress, and a vote should come up on a question whether 
slavery should be prohibited in a new Ten-itory, in spite of .the Dreil Scott division, 
I would vote tliat it should. 

Mr. Lincoln — ^That is what I would do. Judge Douglas said tast night, (hat 
^before the decision he might advance his opinion, and it might be conlraiy to the 
decision when it was made; but after it was made he wouid abide by .it until it was 
reversed. Just so! We let this property abide by the decision, but we will try to 
.reverse that decision. We will try to put it where Judge Douglaa would not object, 
for he says he will obey it until it is reversed. Somebody, has to reverse that de- 
■cision, since it is made, and we mean to reverse it, and we mean to do it ps'aceably. 

What are the uses of decisions of courts ? They have two uses. As rules of 
property they have two lises. First — they decide upon the question before the 
court They decide in this case that Dred Scott is a slave. Nobody re;"^t3 that- 
Not only that, hut they say to everybody else, that persons standing just as Dred 
Scott stands, is as he is, Tliat is, they say that when a question comes uj) upon 
another person, it will be so decided again, unless the court decides in another way, 
imless the court overrules its decision. Well, we mean to do what we can tc have 
the court decide the other way. That is one thing we mean to try to do. 

The sacredness that Judge Douglas throws around this decision, is a degree of an . 
-oredneas that has never been before thrown around any other decision. I have ne.va 
lieard of such a thing. Why, decisions appai-ently contrary to that decision, or th« 
good lawj'era thought were contrary to that decision, have been made by that ver; 
court before. It is the first of its kind ; it is an astonisher in legal history. It is i 
new wonder of the world. It is based upon falsehood in the main as to the facts — 
.allegations of facts upon which it stands are not facta at all in many instances, anc 
no decision made on any question — the first instance of a decision made under sc 
many unfavorable circumstances — thus placed, has ever been held by the profession 
.as law, and it has always needed confirmation before the lawyera regai-ded it as set 
tied law. But Judge Douglas will have it that all hands must take this extraordinarj 
dedsidn, made under these extraordinary circumstances, and give their vote i» 
Congress in accordance with it, yield to it and obey it in eveiy possible sense 
Circumstance= alter cases. Do not gentlemen here remember tiie case of thai 
same Supremt Court, some twenty-flve or thirty years ago, deciding that a National 
Bank was constitutional ? I ask, if somebody does not remember that a National 
Bank was declared to be constitutional ? Such is the truth, whether it be remembered 
■or not. The Bank charter ran out, and a re-charter was granted by Congress. That 
re^hai'ter was laid before General Jackson. It was utged upon him, when he 
denied the constitutionality of the Bank, that the Supreme Court had decided 
.tiiat it was constitutional ; and that General Jackson then said that the Su- 
preme Court had no right to lay down a rule to govern a coordinate branch of the 
■Govemnienl, tlie members of which had sworn to support the Constitution — th^ 
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eacL memljer had sworn to support that Constitution aa he undorstooiJ if. I will 
venture here to say, that I have heard Judge Douglas say that he approved of Gen- 
eral Jackson for that act. What has now become of all his tirade about " resistance 
to the Supreme Court i™ 

My fellow-nitiaens, getting back a little, for I pass from tliese points, when Judge 
Douglas makes his threat of annihilation upon the "alliance," he is caatious to 
Ba,y that tliat warfare of his is to fall upon the leaders of the Republican pai'ty. Al- 
most every word he utters and every distinction he makes, has its significance. He 
mewns for tlie Republicans who do not count lieniseives as leaders, to be his friends ; 
he makes no ftiss over tiiem i it is the leaders tliat he is making war upon. He 
wants it understood tliat the mass of the Kepublican party are reiilly his friends. It 
is only the leaders that are doing something, that are intotei'anf, and that require ex- 
termination at his hands. As this is cleaily and unquestionably the light in which 
he pi-esents that matter, I want to ask your attention, addi-essing myself to the Ee- 
publicans here, that I may ask you some questions, as to where yoa, as the Eepub- 
lican party, would be placed if you sustained Judge Douglas in his present position 
by a reelection ? I do not cl^m, gentlemen, to be unselfish ; I do not pretend that 
I would not like to go to the United States Senate, I make no such hypocritical 
f retense, but I do say to you that in this mighty issue, it is nothing to you — nothing 
■jO the mass of the people of the nation, whether or not Judge Douglas or myself 
shall ever be heard of after this night ; it may be a trifle to either of us, but in 
connection with titis mighty question, upon which hang the destinies of the na- 
tion, perhaps, it is absolutely nothing ; but where will you be placed if you reindorse 
Judge Douglas? Don't you know how apt he is— how exceedingly anxious he is at 
all times to seize npoa anything and everything to persuade you that something Ae 
has done yoM did yourselves? Why, he tried to persuade you last night that our 
Illinois Legislatm.'e instructed him to introduce the Nebraska bill. There was no- 
body in that Legislature ever thought of such a thing ; and when he first introduced 
the bill, he never thought of it ; but sliU he fights furiously for the proposition, and 
that he did it because there was a standing instruction to our Senators to be always 
introducing Nebraska bills. He tells you he is ibr the Cincinnati platform, he 
tells you he is for the Di-ed Scott decision. He tells you, not in his speech 
last night, but substantially in a former speech, that he cares not if slavery is 
voted up or down — he tells you the struggle on Lecompton is past — it may come up 
again or not, and if it docs he stands where he stood when in spite of him and liis 
opposition you built up the Republican party. If you indorse him, you feE him 
you do not care whether slavery be voted up or down, and he will close, or tiy 
to close your mouths with his declaration, repeated by the day, the week, the mon^ 
and the year. Is that what you mean ? f Cries of "no," one voice "yes."] Yes, I 
have no doubt you who have always been for him, if you mean that. No doubt of 
tlial, soberly I have smd, and I repeat it. I think, in the portion in which Judge 
Douglas stood . in opposing the Lecompton Constitution, be was right ; he does 
not know that it will return, but if it does we may know where to find him, and 
if it does not we may know whei-e to look for him, and that is on the Cincinnati 
platform. Now I could ask the Republican patrty, after all the liard names that 
Judge Douglas has called them by — aU Ms repeated charges of their int,hnatioH 
to many with and hug n^roea — all his declarations of Black Republicanism — by 
the way, we are improving, the black has got rubbed off — but with all that, if he 
be indorsed by Republican votes, where do you stand? Plainly, you stand ready 
saddled, biidled and harnessed, and waiting to be driven over lo the slavery extea- 
sion camp of the nation — -just ready to be driven over, tied together in a lot — to be 
driven over, every man with a rope around his neck, that halter being held by 
Judge Douglas. That is the question. If Eepubhcaa men have been iu earnest 
in what they have done, I think tliey had better not do it ; but I think that the 
Republican party is made up of those who, as fai- as they can peaceably, will 
oppose the extension of slavery, and who will tope for it? ultimate extino- 
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iion. If they believe it is wrong in grasping up the new lands of the coiitl 
Bent, and keeping them irom the settlement of free white laborers, who warn 
the land to bring up their families upon ; if they are in earnest, although they may 
make a mistake, ttiey will grow restless, and the time will come when they will come 
back again and reorganize, if not by tlie same name, at least upon the same princi- 
ples as their party now has. It is better, then, to save the work while it is begun. 
You have done the labor ; maintain it — keep it If men choose to serve you, go 
with them ; but as yon have made up your organization upon principle, stand by it; 
for, as surely as God reigns over you, and has inspired your mind, and given yon a 
sense of propriety, and continues to give you hope, so surely will you still cling to 
these ideas, and you will at last come baek again ^ler your waiiderjngs, merely to do 
yom- work over again. 

We were often — more than once at least — in the course of Judge Douglas's speech 
last nigUt, reminded that this government was made for white men — that he believed 
it was made for white men. Well, that is putting it into a shape in which no oat 
wants to deny it ; but the Judge then goes into his passion for di-awing infereoees 
that are not warranted. I protest, now and forever, against thai counterfeit logie 
whi(;h presumes that because I did not want a negro woman for a slave, 1 do neces- 
sarily want her for a wife. My understanduig is that I need not liave her for 
either, but, as God made us separate, we can leave one anotliwr wio'.ie, and do 
one another much good thereby. Thei-e ai'C white men enough to many all 
the white women, and enough black men to marry aH the bifick women, and in 
God's name let them be so married. The Judge ic^ales u« with the terrible 
enormities that take place by the mixture of races ; th it the mf( nor I'ace heai - the 
SujKirior down. Why, Judge, if we do not lot them get tcgtthet m the rpiiitonea 
they won't mix there. 

A voice-"" Three cheers for Lincoln." (The chttis wi-ie ijiiLn witli i hexrty 
good will.) 

Mr. Lincoln — I should say at least that that is a scH evident tnith 

Now, it happens that we meet together once every yeai, Bometimcs about the 4ih 
of July, for some reason or other. These 4th of Julj gatherings I supixj-fe have 
their uses. If you will indulge me, I will state what I suppose to be some of them 

We are now a mighty nation ; we are thirty, or about tlurly millions ot people, and 
we own and inbabil about one-flfteentli part of the dry land of tbe whole earth. We 
run nur memory bai'k over the pages of liistory for about eighty-two ye^rs, and we 
disco er tliat we were then a very small people in point of numbers, vastly inferior 
to what we are now, with a vastly less extent of country, with vastly leas of every- 
Hiing we deem desirable among men — we look upon the change as exceedingly ad- 
vantageous to us and to our posterity, and we fix upon something that hap]ienerl 
away back, as in some way or other being conne^ed with this rise of jinisperity. 
We find a I'ace of men living in that day whom we claim as our falhera and gi'aiid- 
fethera; they were iron men;- they fought-for the principle that Ilicy were contcndmg 
for ; and we understood that by what they then did it has followed that the degree 
of prosperity which we now enjoy has come to us. We hold this annual celebration 
to remind ourselves of all the good done in this process of time, of liow it was done 
and who did it, and how we are historically connected with it ; and we go from these 
meetings in better humor with ourselves — we feel more attached the one to the other, 
and more firmly bound to the country we inhabit. In every way we are better men 
in the age, and race, and country in which we hve, for these celebrations. But after 
we have done all this we have not yet reached the whole. There is something else 
connected with it. We liave besides these, men — descended by blood from our an- 
cestors — among us, perhaps half our people, who are not descendants at all of these 
men ; they are men who liave come from Europe — German, Irish, French and Scan- 
dinavian — men that have come from Europe themselves, or whose ancestors have 
come hither and settled here, finding themselves our equals in all things. If they 
look back tlirough tliis history to trace tlieii' connection with those days by blood, 
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tlmy liiiil they liave nona, t)ii;y cannot carry themselves hack into (hat glorious (.'poi^h 
Hiid make thuniselves feel that they uie pai'l of u.-i, but when thtj look tlii'uugh that 
olii Uedaralioti of Independence, they find that those old men say that " We hold 
tiaese ti-uths to be self-evident, that ail men are created equal," and then tliey feel 
tliat that moral sentiment taught in that day evidences their relation to those men, 
that it IB the father of all moral principle i» them, and that they have a right to clsum 
it as though they were blood of the blood, and flesh of the Heah. of the men who 
wrote that Declaration, and so they are. Tliat is the electric Cora in that Declitra- 
lion tiia! Sinks the hearts of patriotic and liberty-loving men together, that will link 
those patriotic hearts as long as the love of freedom exists in the minds of men 
llu'Oiigliout JJie world, 

Now, sirs, for the purpose of squaring things with this idea of "doa't care if 
slavery is voted up or voted down," for sustaining tbe Dred Scott decision, lor 
holding (hat the Declaration of Indejwndence did not mean anything at ail, 
vs have Judge Douglas giving hia exposition of wliat the Declaration of Li- 
dependence meana, and we have him saying tiiat the people of America ai-e 
ei^ual to the j)eople of England. According to his construction, you Gteromms are 
not connected with it. Now I ask you in all aoherness, if all these things, if in- 
dulged in, if ratified, if confirmed and indorsed, if taught to our children, and re 
peated to them, do not tend to rub out the sentimeat of liberty in the country, and to 
tj'ansforra this Government into a Governmeot of some other fbrm. Tho.-c ju'gu- 
ments that are made, that the inferior race are to be treated with an much allowuiice 
AH they are capable of enjoying; that aa much is to be done for them as thuii- i^oudi- 
tiou mil allow. What are theae arguments ? They are the arguments that kings 
have made for enalaviug the people in all ages of the world. You will find that ail 
the ai^araenta in favor of king-craft were of fliia class ; they always bestiwie tlie 
necks of the people, not that fhiiy wanted (o do it, but because the people were better 
oS' for bping ridden. That is tlieir argument, and this argument of the Jutlge is tlie 
same old serpent that says you work and I eat, you toil and I wUl enjoy the fruits oi 
it. Turn in whatever way you will — whether it come from the mouth of a King, 
an excuse for enslaving the people of his country, or from the mouth of men of one 
race aa a reason for enslaving the men of anothei- race, it is all the same old serpent, 
and I hold if that course of argumentation that is made for tiie purpose of convinc- 
ing the public mind that we should not care about this, should be granted, it doea not 
stop with the negro, I should like to know if, taking this old Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which declares that ail men are equal upon principle, and making excep- 
tions to it, where will it stop? If one aurn saj-s it doea not meaii a negro, why not 
another say it does not mean some other man? If that declaration is not the truli, 
let us get the Statute book, in which we find it, and tear it out! \Vlio is so bold as 
to do it I If it is not true let us tear it out ! [cries of " no, no"] ; let us stick to 
it then, let us stand, firmly by it then. 

It may be argued tliat there are certson conditions tliat maie necessities and im- 
|)0rte them upon us, and to the extent that a necessity is imposed upon a man, he 
iiiiiit submit to it, I think that was the condition in which we found ourselves when 
w..* established this Government, We had slavery among us, we couid not get our 
Constitution unless we permitted them to reinain in slavery, we could not secure the 
good we did secure if we grasped for more, and having by necessity submitted to 
tliat much, it does not destroy the principle that is the charter of our liberties. Let 
that charter stand aa our standard. 

My friend has said to me that I am a poor hand to quote Scripture, I will try it 
a;^aLn, however. It is said in one of tlie admonitions of our Lord, " As your Falher 
in Heaven is perfect, be ye also perfect." The Savior, I suppose, did not expect 
that any human creature could be perfect as the Father in Heaven ; but He said, 
" As your Father in Heaven is perfect, be ye also perfect." He set that up aa a 
standard, and he who did most toward reaching that standard, attained the highest 
degree of moral perfection. So I say in relation l^i the principle that all men are 
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createil tqual, h-t it Xip as nearly reached as we uaii, -f we cannot give freedoni to 
everj creatuie, let u^ do nothing that will impose slavery upon any other creature. 
Let us then, tum this Government back into tlie diannel in whiih the framei's of the 
Constitution oiigiaaUy placed it. Let us ataiid firmly by eath otter. If we do not 
do so we aie turning in the contrary direction, that our frien<l Judge Douglas pro- 
poses — not intentionally — as working in the traces tend to make this one univer- 
sal slave nation. He is one that runs in that direction, and as such I resist him. 

My friends, I have detained you about as long as I desii-ed lo do, and I have only 
to say, let us discard all this quibbling about this man and the other man — this race 
and that race and tlie other i-ace being inferior, and therefore they must be placed in 
an inferior position — discarding our sttuidard that we have lefl us. I^et ua discard 
ail these things, and unite as one people throughout this Imid, until we shall once 
more stand up declaring that all men are created equaL 

My friends, I could not, without launchmg off upon some new topic, which would 
detain you too long, continue to-night. I thank you for this most extensive audience 
that you have furnished me to-night. I leave you, hoping that the lamp of liberty 
win burn in your bosoms until there shall no longer be a doubt that all men are 
created free and equal. 



SPEECH OF SENATOa DOUGLAS. 

Delivered at Bloomington, III., July IfiiA, 1858. (Mr. Lincoln was present.) 



Senator DOUGLAS said : 

Mr. Cua.ir.-uan, and Fellow- citizens of McLean Countt : To say that 
I am profoundly touched by the hearty welcome you have extended me, and by the 
kind and complimentary sentiments you have expressed towai'd me, is but a feeble 
expression of the feelings of my heart. 

I appear before you this evening for the purpose of vindicating the course which 
I have felt it my duty to pursue in the Senate of the United States, upon tlie great 
public questions which have a^tated the country since I last addressed you. I am 
aware that my Senatorial course has been arnugned, not only by political foes, but 
by a few men pretending lo belong to the Democratic party, and yet acting in al- 
liance iviih the enemies of that party, for the purpose of electing Kepuhiicans to 
Congi'ess in this Slate, in place of the present Democratic delegation. I desire your 
attention whilst I address you, and then I wUl ask your verdict, whether I have not 
in all things act«d in entire good faith, and honestly earned out the principles, the 
professions, and the avowals which I made before my constituents, previous to my 
going to the Senate. 

During the last session of Congress, the great qu'istion of controversy has been 
tlie admission of Kansas into the Union under the Lecomplon Constitulion. I need 
not inform you that from the be^nhing to the end I took bold, determined, and un- 
relenting ground in opposition to that Lecompton Constitution. My reason for that 
course is contained in the fact that that instrument was not the act and de d of the 
people of Kansas, and did not embody their wilL I lold it to be a fundamental prin- 
dple in all free governments — a principle asserted in the Declaration of Independ 
ence, and underlying the Constitution <£ the United States, as well as the Constitu- 
tion of every State of the Union — that every people ought to have the right to 
form, adopt and ratify the Constitution under which they ai'e to live. When 1 intro- 
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Ji ced the, Nebraaka bill in tie Senate of the United States, in 18I54, 1 incor[>oi'alei] 
in it tli« provision that it was the true intent and meaning of the bill, not to legislate 
slavery into any Territory or State, or to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people 
iiiereof pei-fectly fi-ee to form and regulate their own domestic inatitutiona in their own 
way, subject only to the Constitution of tlie United States. In that biU the pledge was 
distinctly made that the people of Kansas should be left not only fi:ee, but perfectly 
free to form and regulate their own domestic institutions la suit themselves ; and the 
question arose, when the Lec^mpton Constitution was sent into Congrosa. and !he 
admission of Kansas not only aaked, but attempted to be forced under it, whethei or 
Tioi that.Consiitmion waa the. free act and deed of the people of Kansas? No man 
pretends tliat it embodied their will. Every loaa in Arnerica knows that it was ii'- 
jecteJ by the people of Kansas, by a majority of over ten thousand, before the al 
tempt was made in Congress to force the Territory into the Union under that Oiiu- 
atitution. I resisted, therefore, the Lecompton Constitution because it was a vio3ation 
of tiie great principle of self-government, upon which all our institutions rest. I do 
not wish to mislead you, or to leave you in doubt as to the motives of my action. I 
did not oppose the Lecompton Constitution upon the ground of the slavery clause 
contained in it. I made my speech against thai instrument before the vote was taken 
on the slavery clause. At the time I made it I did not know whether that clause 
would be voted in or out ; whether it would be included in the Constitution, or ex- 
cluded from it, and it made no difference with me what the result of the vote was, 
for the reason that I was contending for a principle, under which you have no 
more right to force a free Slate upon a people against their will, tfeui you have 
to foi>ce a slave State upon them without their consent. The error consisted 
in attempting to control the icee action of the people of Kansas in any respect 
whatever. It is no argument with me to say that such and such a clause of 
the Constitution was not palatable, that you did not like it ! it is a matter of no con- 
sequence whether you in Ilhnois lite any clause in the Kansas Constitution or not ; 
it is not a question for you, but it is a question for the people of Kansas. They 
have the right to make a Constitution in accordance with their own wishes, and if 
you do not hke it you are not bound to go there and live under it. We in Illinois 
have made a Constitution to suit ourselves, and we think we have a tolerably good 
one i but whether we have or not, it is nobody's business but our own. If the peo- 
ple in Kentucky do not lite it, they need not come here to live under it ; if the peo- 
ple of Indiana are not satisfied with it, what matters it to us ? We, and we alone, 
have the right to a voice in its adoption or rejection. Reasoning thus, my friends, 
iny efforts were directed to the vindication of the great principle involving the right 
of the people of each State and each Territoiy to form and regulate their own 
domeatio institutions to suit themselves, subject only to the Constitution of our 
common country. 1 am rejoiced to be enabled to say to you that we fought 
that battle until we forced the advocates of the Lecompton matrument to abandon 
the attempt of inflicting it upon the people of Kansas, without first giving them an 
opportunity of r^ecting it: When we compelled them to abandon ttiat effort, tjiey 
resorted to a sdieme. They agreed to refer the Conelitution back to the people ot 
ICansas, thus conceding the correctness of the principle for which I had contended, 
and granting all I had desired, provided the mode of that reference and the mode of 
subiJii'wion to the people iiad been just, feir and equal. I did not consider the mode 
of submission provided, in what is known as lie " English" bill, a fiur aubmiaaioa, 
and for this simple reason, among othera : It provided, in effect, that if the people 
of Kansas would accept the Lecompton Constitution, that they might come in with 
35,000 inhabitants, but that, if they rejected it, in order that they might form a Con- 
stitution agreeable to their own feelings, and conformable to their own principles, that 
they should not be received into the Union until they had 93,420 inhahitrmls. In 
other words, it SMd to the people, if you will come into the Union as a slaveholding 
State, you shall be admitted with 35,000 inhabitants, but if you insist on being a 
6'ee State, you sliall not be admitted until jou have 93,420, I was not willing to 
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dw-m.inate between free States and slave States in this Confodci'acy, I will not 
put II restriction upon a slave State that I would not put upon a free State, and 
I wHl not permit, if I can prevent if, a restriction being put upon a free State 
whijh is not applied with the same force to the slaveholding States. Equality 
ani'ing the States is a cardinal and fundamental principle in our Confederacy, and 
cannot be violated without overturning our system of Grovemment. Hence I 
demanded that the free States and the slaveholding States should be kept on 
an exact equality, one with the other, as the Constitution of the United States had 
piawd them. K the people of Kansas Want a slaveholding State, let them have 
it, !U]d if they want a free State they have a, right to it, and it is not for flie people 
of Illinois, or Missouri, or New Yoi'k, or Kentucky, to complain, whatever the de- 
twion of the people of Kansas may be upon that point. 

But while I was not content with the mode of submission contained in the English 
bid, aud while I could not sanction it for the reason that, in my opinion, it violated the 
great principle of equality among the different States, yet when it became the law ' 
of the land, and under it the question was refen'ed back to the people of Kansas for 
tlieir decision, at an election to be held on the first Monday in August next, I bowed 
in deference, because whatever decision the people shall make at that election must 
be final and conclusive of the whole question. If the people of Kansas nceefii the 
proposition submitted by Congress, from that moment Kansas will become a State of 
tlie Union, and there is no way of keeping her out if you should tiy. The act of 
admission would become irrepealable : Kansas would be a State, and there would be 
an end of the controversy. On the other liand, if at that election the people of Kan- 
sas shall reject the proposition, as it is now generally thought will be the case, from 
that moment the Lecompton Constitution is dead, and again there is an end of the 
controversy. So you see that either way, on the 3d of August next, the Lecomplon 
controversy ceases and terminates forever ; and a similar question can never arise 
unless some man shall attempt to play the Lecompton game over again. Bat, my 
fellow-citizens, I am well convinced that that game will never be attempted again j 
it has been so solemnly and thoroughly rebuked during the last session of Congress, 
that it will find but few advocates in the future. The President of the United States, 
in his wmual message, expressly recommends that the example of the Minnesota 
ease, wherein Congress required the Constitution to be submitted to the vote of the 
people for ratification or rejection, shall be followed in all future cases ; and all 
we have to do is to sustain as one man tiiat Teeommendation, and the Kansas contro- 
versy can never again arise. 

My friends, I do not desire you to understand me as claiming for myself any spe- 
«al merit for the course I have pursued on this question. 1 simply did my duty, a 
duty enjoined by fidelity, by honor, by patriotism ; a dulj which I could not have 
ohrunk from, in my opinion, without dishonor and faithlessness to my con-^tituency. 
Besides, I only did what it was in the power of any one man to do. There were 
otiiers, men of eminent ability, men of wide reputation, renowned all over America, 
who led the van, and are entitled to the greatest share of the credit. Foremost 
nmong them all, as he was head and shoulders above them all, was Kentucky's great 
^i]d gallant statesman, Joho J. Crittenden. By his course upon this question he has 
shown himself a worthy successor of the immortal Clay, and well may Kentucky 
■he proud of him. I will not withhold, either, the meed of praise due the Eepub- 
licaii party in Congress for the courae which they pursued. In the language of the 
Jfew Tork Trihme, they came to the Douglas platform, abandoning their own, be- 
lieving that under the peculiar circumstances they would in that mode best subserve 
the interests of the country. My friends, when I am battling for a great principle, I 
want aid and support from whatever quarter I can get it in order to carry out that 
principle. I never hesitate in my course when I find those who on all former oc- 
caaoas differed from me upcm the principle finally coming to its support. !Nor is it 
for me to inquire into the motives which animated the Republican members of 
>1 Congress in supporting the Crittenden-Montgomery bill It is enough for me that 
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m that case they came square Tip and indoi'sed the great principle, ot the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill, which dedai^d thfet Kansas should be received into the Union, with sla- 
very or without, aa its Constitutiot^ should presci'ibe. T was tlie more rejciceil at the 
actton of the Republicans on that occasion for another reason. I could not forget, 
you will not soon foi^t, how unanimous (iat party was, in 186i, in declaring 
that never should another slave State be admitted into this Union under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, and yet we find that during this last winter they came up 
and voted to a man declaring that Kansas should come in as a State with slavery 
under the Lecompton Oonsljtulion, if her people desired it. Mid that if tliey did 
not tliat they might form a new Constitution, with slavery or without, just as they 
pleased. I do nut question the motive when men do a good act ; I ^ve fhem credil 
for the act ; and if they will stand by that principle in the future, and abandon their 
heresy of " no moi-e slave States even if the people wsuit them," I will then give 
them still more credit, I am afraid, though, that they will not stand by it in the fii- 
t«re. If they do, I will freely for^ve them all the abuse they heaped upon me in 
1854, for 'having advocated and carried out that same principle in tlie Kansas- 
Kebraska bill. 

Illinois stands piijudly forward as a State which early took her posilion in favor 
of tbe principle of popular sovereignty aa applied to the Territories of the United 
States. "When the compromise measure of 1850 passed, pi-edicated upon that prin- 
dple, you recollect tlie exdtement which prevailed throughout the nortliem portion 
of this State. I vindicated those measures then, and defended myself for having 
voted for them, upon the ground that they embodied the prindple that every people 
ought to have the privil^e of forming and regulating their own institutions to suit 
themselves — that each Slate had that right, and I saw no reason why it should not 
be extended to the Territories. When the people of Illinois had an opportunity of 
passing judgment upon those measures, they indorsed them by a vole of their i-epre- 
sentatives in the Legislature — sixty-one in the atiirmative and only four in the negiv- 
live — in which they aaaerted that the principle embodied in the measures was the 
birthright of freemen, the ^ft of Heaven, a principle vindicated by our revolu- 
tionary fathers, and that no hmitation should ever be placed upon it, either in the 
organization of a Terriiorial Government, or the admission of a State into the 
Union. That resolution stUl stands unrepealed on the journals of the Legisla- 
ture of lUinois. In obedience to it, and in exact conformity with the principle, I 
brought in the Kansas-Nebraska bill, requiring that the people should be left per- 
fectly free in the formation of their institutions, and in the organization of their 
Giovcrtunent. I now submit to you'whetlier I have not in good faith redeemed 
that pledge, that the people of Kansas should be left perfectly free to form and 
regulate their institutions to suit themselves. And yet, while no man can arise 
in any crowd and deny that I have been f^thful to my principles, and redeemed 
my pledge, we find those who are struggling to crush and defeat me, for the, very 
reason tiiat I have been faithful in carrying out those measures. "We find the 
Republican leaders forming an alliance with professed Lecompton men to defeat 
every Democratic nominee and elect Republicans in their places, and aiding and 
defendii^ them in order to help them bre^at down Anti-Lecompton men, whom they 
acknowledge did right in their opposition to Lecompton. The only nope cnM^ Mr. 
Lincoln has of defeating me for ttie Senate rests in the fact, that I was faithiul 
Jo my prindples, and that he may be able in consequence of that feet to form a coa- 
lition with Lecompton men, who wish to defeat me for that fidelity. 

This is one element of strength upon which he relies to accomplish his object. 
He hopes he can secure the few men claiming to be friends of the Lecompton Con- 
rtitation, and for that reason you will find he does not say a word against the Le- 
compton Constitution or its supporters. He is as silent as the grave upon that eub- 
ject. Behold Mr. Lincoln courting Lecompton votes, in order tliat he may go toth© 
Senate as the representative of Republican principles ! Tou know that the alli- 
smee exists. I thiuk you will And that it will ooze out before the contest is over. 
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Eiery Republican paper takes ground with my Lecompton enemies, encourag- 
ing them, stimulating them in llieir opposition to me and styling ^ niy iriends bolters 
from tlie Democratic party, and their Lecompton alliea the true Democratic party of 
the country. If they tbiuk that they can mislead and deceive the people of Illinois, 
or the Democracy of Ilhnois, by that sort of an unnatui-al and iinholy alliance, I 
Blink they show very httle sagacity, or give the people very little credit for intelh- 
genc".. It must be a contest of principle. Eitlier the radical abolition principles 
of Mr. Lincoln must be maint^ned, or the strong, constitutional, national Demo- 
cratic principlea with whicli I am identified must be carried out. 

There can be but two great political parties in this country. The contest this 
year and in 1860 must necessarily be between the Democracy and the Republicans, 
if we can judge from present indications. My whole life has been identified with 
the Democratic party. I have devoted all of my energies to advocating its princi- 
ples and sustMning its organization. In this State the party was never better united 
or more harmonious than at this time. The State Convention which assembled on 
the 2d of April, and, nominated Fondet and French, was regularly called by 
the State Central Committee, appointed by the previous State Convention for that 
purpose. The meetings in each county in the State for the appointment of delegates 
to the Convention were regularly, called by the county committees, and the. pro- 
ceedings in every county in the State, as well as in the State Convention, were 
regular in all respects. No Convention was ever more harmonious in its action, or 
showed a more tolerant and just spirit toward brother Democrats. The leaders 
of the party there assembled declared their unalterable attachment to the time- 
honored principles and organization of the Democratic party, and to the Cincinnati 
platform. They declared that that platform was the only authoritative exposition 
of Democratic principles, and that it must so stand until changed by another National 
Convention ; that in tiie meantime they would make no new testa, and submit to none ; 
that fliey would proscribe no Democrat or permit the proscription of Democrats be- 
cause of their opinion upon Lecomptonism, or upon any other issue whicU has arisen ; 
bnt would recognize all men as Democrats who remained inside of the organization, 
preserved the usages of the parly, and supported its nominees. These boltiaig Dem- 
ocrats who now claim to be the peculiar friends of the National Administi'ation, and 
liave formed an alliance with Mr. Lincoln and the Republicans fox- the pmpose of 
defeating the Democratic party, have ceased to claim fellowship with the Demo- 
ocratic organization ; have entirely separated themselv^ from it, and are endeavor^ 
ring to build up a (action in the State, not with the hope or expectation of electing 
any one man who professes to be a Democrat to of&ce in any county in the State, 
but merely to secure the defeat of lie Democratic nominees and the election of 
Eepublicans in their places. What excuse can any honest Democrat have fm- aban- 
doning the Democratic oi^aniaation and joining with the Republicans to defeat our 
nominees, in view of the piatfoi-m established by the State Convention ? They cannot 
pretend that they were proscribed because of theii- opinions upon Lecompton or 
any otlner question, for the Convention expressly declared that they recognized all as 
good Democrats who remained inside of the oi^anization, and abided by the nomina- 
tions. If the question is settled or is to be considered as finally disposed of by 
the v)te on the 3d of August, what possible excuse can any good Democrat make 
for keeping up a division for the purjiose of prostrating his pai'ty, after that election 
is over and the controversy has terminated? It is evident that ^1 who shal! keep up 
this wai-fare for the purpose of dividing and destroying the pai-ty, have made up 
their minds to ^andon the Democratic organization for ever, and to join those for 
whose benefit they are now trymg to distract our party, and elect Republicans in 
the place of fli« Democratic nominees, 

I submit the qnuition to you whether I have been right or wrong in the course 
I have pursued in Congress. And I submit, also, whether I have not redeemed io 
good faith every pledge I have made to you? Then, my friends, the question 
recurs, whether I shall be sustained or rejected ? K you are of opinion that Mx, 
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Lincoln will advance the interests of Illinois better than I can; that he will sustain 
her honor and her dignity higher than it haa been in my power to do; that your in- 
terests, and the interests of your diildren, require his election instead of mine, it is 
your duty to give him your support. If, on Ihe contrary, you think that my adher- 
ence to these great fundamental principles upon which our Government is founded 
is the true mode of sustaining the peace and harmony of the country, mid raainttun- 
ing Ihe perpetuity of the Eepublic, I then ask you to stand by me in the efforts I 
have made to (hat end. 

And this brings me to the consideration of the two points at issue between Mr. 
Lincoln and myself. The Kepubliean Convention, when it assembled at Springfield, 
did me and the countiy the honor of indicating the man who was to be their Btandard- 
bearer, and the embodiment of their principles, in this State. I owe them my grati- 
tude for thus making up a direct issue between Mr. Lincoln and myself. I shall 
have no controversies vDf a personal character with Mr. Lincohi. I have known him 
well for a quarter of a century, I have known him, as you all know him, a kind- 
hearted, amiable gentleman, a right good fellow, a worthy dtizen, of eminent ability 
as a lawyer, and I have no doubt, suflldent ability to make a good Senator. The 
question, then, for you to decide is, whether his principles are more ia accordance 
with the genius of our free institutions, the peaee and harmony of the Republic, than 
those which -I advocate. He tells you, in his speech made at Springfield, before the 
Convention which gave him his unanimous nomination, that : 

" A house divided against itself cannot stand." 

" I believe this Government cannot endure permaueutly, half skve trnd half free." 

" I do not expect the Union to be dissolved — I don't expect die house to fell — but 
I do expect it will cease to be divided." 

" It will become all one thing or all the other," 

That is the fundamental prindple upon which he sets out in this campaign. "Well, 
I do not suppose you will believe one word of it when you come to examine it 
carefully, and see its consequences. Although the Eepublic kas existed from 1789 to 
this day, divided into free States and slave States, yet we are told that in the future 
it cannot endure unless they shall become all free or all slave. For that reason he 
says, as the gentleman in the crowd says, that they must be all free. He wishes 
to go to the Senate of the United States in order to carry out that line of public 
policy which wiD compel all the States in the South to become free. How is he 
going to do it ? Has Congress any power over the subject, of slavery in Ken- 
tucky, or Virginia, or any other State of this Union ? How, then, is Mr. Lincoln 
going to carry out that principle which he says is essential to the existence of tins 
Union, to wit: That slavery must be abolished in all the States of the Union, or 
must be established in them all? You convince the South that they must eiUier 
cetahliBh slavery in Illinois, and in every other free State, or submit to its abolition 
in every Southern State, and you invite them to make a warfere upon the Northern 
States in order to establish slavery, for the sake of perpetuating it at home. Thus, 
Mr. Lincoln invites, by his praposition, a war of sections, a war between Illinois and 
Kentucky, a war between the free Slates and the slave States, a war between the 
North and the South, for the purpose of either exterminating slavery in every South- 
em State, or planting it in every Northern Stale. He tells you that the safety of 
this Republic, that the existence of this Union, depends upon that warfare being car^ 
ried on until one section or the other shall be entirely subdued. The States must all 
be free or slave, for a house divided against itself camiot stand. That is Mr. Lin- 
coin's argument upon that question. My friends, is it possible to preserve peace be- 
tween the North and the South if such a doctrine shall prevail in either section of' 
the Union? WiU you ever submit to a warfare waged by the Southern States to 
establish slavery in Illinois? What' maa in Illinois would not lose the last drop 
of his heai-t's blood before he would submit to the institution of slavery being, 
forced upon us by tlie other States, against' our will ? And if that be true of na, 
what Southern man would not shed the last drop of his heart's blood to prevent Illi- 
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nois, or aiiy other Nortliern State, from interfering to abolish slavery in his State? 
Each of theae Slates is Bovereigii under the Constitution ; and if we wish to pre- 
serve otu' liherties, the reserved rights and eovereignty of eacli and every State must 
be maintained, I have stud on a former occasion, and I here repeat, that it is neitiier 
desirable nor possible to estahlish unilbrmity in the local and domestic institutions of 
all the States of this Confederacy. And why? Because the Constitution of the 
United States rests upon the right of every State to decide a!l its local and domestic 
institutions for itself. It is not possible, therefore^ to make them con'^rm tt 
each other unless we subvert the Constitution of the United States. No, air, 
that cannot be done. God forbid that any man sliould ever initke the attemit. TjoI 
that Constitution ever be trodden under foot and destroyed, and there will not be 
wisdom and patriotism enough left to make another that will work half so well. 
Our safety, our liberty, depends upon preserving the Constitution of the United 
States as our fathers made it, inviolate, at the same lime miuntaining the reserved 
rights and the sovereignty of each State over ite local and domesticinslitutions, against 
Federal authority, or any outside interference. 

The difference between Mr. Lincoln and myself upon this point is, that he goes for 
a combination of the Northern Slates, or (he organization of a sectionai political 

farty in the free States to make war on the domestic institutions of the Southern 
tales, and to prosecute that war until they shall aU be subdued, and made to conform 
to such rules as the Noith sliall dictate to them, I am awai'e that Mr. Lmcoln, on 
Saturday night last, made a speech at Chicago for the purpose, as he said, of ex- 
plaining hb position on this question. I have I'ead that speech with g?eat care, and 
will do him die justice to say that it is marked by eminent ability and f»reat sncce^ 
in concealing what he did mean to say in his Springfield speech. His answer to 
this point, which I have been arguing, is, that he never did mean, and that I ought to 
know that he never intended to convey the idea, that he wished the " people of the 
free States to enter trUo the Southern States and interfere with slavery." "Well, I 
never did suppose that he ever dreamed of entering into Kentucky, to make war upon 
her institutions; nor will any Abolitionist ever enter into Kentucky to wage such war. 
Their mode of making war is not to enter into those States where slavery exists, and 
there interfere, and render themselves responsible for the consequences. Oh no I They 
stand on this side of the Ohio river and shoot across. They stand in Bloomington, 
and shake their fists at the people of Lexington ; they threaten South Carolina from 
Chicago. And they call that bravery! But they are very particular, as Mr 
Lincoln says, not to enter into those States for the purpose of interfering with 
the institution of slavery there. I am not only opposed to enterint; into the slave 
States, for the purpose of interfering with their institutions, but I am opposed lo 
a sectional ablation 1o control the institutions of other States. I am opposed to or 
ganizing a sectional party, which appeals to Northern piide, and Northern pas 
aon and prejudice, against Southern institutions, thus stirring up ill feeling and hot 
blood lietween brethren of the same Republic. I am opposed to that whole syswm 
of se^ilionai agifation, which can produce nothing but strife, but discord, but hostil ty 
anA, finally, disunion. And yet Mr. Lincoln asks you to send him to t)ie Senate of 
the United States, in order that he may carry out that gi-eat principle of his, 
tl at all the States must be slave or all must be free. I repeat, how is he lo < lury 
it out when he gets to the Senate? Does he intend lo introduce a bill to abolisn 
slavery m Konlucky? Does he intend to Introduee a bill to interfere with slavery 
in Virginia? How is he to accomplish what he professes must be done in ord'ir to 
save the Union ? Mr. Lincoln is a lawyer, sagacious and able enough lo teil you 
bow he proposes to do it. I ask Mr. Lincoln how it is that he proposes ultimately 
to bring about this uniformity in each and all the States of the Union. There 
is but one possible mode which I can see, and perhaps Mr. Lincoln intends 
to pursue it; that is, to introduce a proposition into the Senate to change the 
Constitution of the United States, in order that all the Stato Legislatures may 
be abolished, State sovereignty blotted out, and t^fi power conferred upon Con- 
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f^ress (') make locol laws and esfablish tlie dmnestic institutionB and police regu- 
liiciona urtilbrnily throughout the United States. Are you pi-epared for such a 
lilumge in the institutions of your country? Whenever you shall have blotted 
out tUe State sovereignties, abolished the Stale Le^alatures, and consolidated 
all Uie power in the Federal Government, you will have estabUshed a consolidat- 
ed Empire as destructive to the liberties of the people and the rights of the 
cilizon as that of Austria, or Russia, or any other despotism that rests upon Ihe necks 
of the people. How is it possible for Mr. Lincoln to carry out his cherished princi- 
ple of abolishing slavery everywhere or establishing it everywhere, except by the 
mode which I have pointed out — by an amendment to the Constitution to the e'I'eet 
lliat I have eu^ested? There is no other possible mode. Mr. Lincoln intends re- 
sorting to tlial, or else he means nothing by the great principle upon which he desire* 
to be elected. My friends, I trust that we will be able to get him to define what he 
does mean by this Scriptural quotation that "A house divided against itself cannot 
stand ;" tliat the Government cannot endure permanently, half slave and half free ; 
tliat it must be all one thing or all the other. Who among you expects to live, ur 
have his ehildi-en live, until slavery shall be established in Illinois or abolished in 
South Carolina? Who expects to see that occur during the lifetime of oui-selves or 
our diildren ? 

There is but one possible way in which slavery can be abolished, and that is by 
leaving a 8taf«, accoi'ding to the principle of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, perfectly 
I'ree to form ami regulate its institutions in its own way. That was the principle 
upon wliioh this Republic was founded, and it is under the operation of tliat prin- 
ciple that we have been able to preserve the Union thus far. Under its opei-a- 
tions, slavery di^appeai'ed from New Hampshire, from Rhode Island, from Con- 
necticut, fi'om New York, from New Jersey, from Pennsylvania, from six of the 
twelve original slavebolding States ; and this gradual system of emancipation went 
on quietly, peacefully and steadily, so long as we in the fi-ee States minded our own 
business, and left our neighbors alone. But the moment the Abolition Societies were 
oi'ganized throughout tlie North, preaching a violent crusade against slaveiy in the 
Southern States, this combination necessarily caused a counter-combination in the 
South, and a sectional line was di-awn which was a bai-rier to any further emancipa- 
tion. Bear in mind that emancipation lias not taken place in any one Stata since the 
Freesoil party was organized as a political party in this country. Emandpation went 
on gradually in Stale after State so long as the free States were content with man- 
aging their own affairs and leaving the South perfectly free to do as they pleased ; 
but the moment the North said we are powerful enough to control you of Ihe South, 
the moment the North proclaimed itself the determined master of tlie South, that 
moment the South combined to resist the attack, and thus sectional parlies were 
foi-raed and gradual emancipation ceased in all the Northern slavebolding States. 
And yet Mr. Lincoln, in view of these historical facts, proposes to keep up 
this sectional agitation, band all the Northern ^States ti^ether in one political party, 
elect a President by Northern votes alone, and then, of course, make a Cabinet 
composed of Northern men, and administer the Government by Northern men 
oniy, denying aU the Southern Slates of this Union any participation in the adminis- 
tration of affairs whatsoever. I submit to you, my fellow-citizens, whether such a 
line of policy is consistent with the peace and harmony of the country? Can the 
Union endure under such a system of poliCT? He has taken his position in favor of 
sectional agitation and sectional warfare. I have taken mine in favor of secuiing 
peace, harmony and good-will among all the States, by permitting each to mind its 
own business, and discountenancing any attempt at interference on tJie part of one 
State with the domestic concerns of the others. 

Mr. Lincoln makes anothor issue with rae, and he wishes to confine the contest to 
these two issues. I accept the olher as readily as Ihe one to which I have already 
referred. The other issue is a crusade against the Supreme Court of the Uniti^ 
Slates, because of its decision in the Dred Scott case. M v fellow-citiaens, I have no 
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issue to make with the Supreme Court. I Imvc no cru?ado to preach against 
that august biwly. I have no warfare to make upon it. I receive the decision 
of tlie Judges of that Court, when pronounced, as the finul adjudication upon 
all questions witiiin their jurisdiction. It would he perfectly legitimate and proper 
for Mr. Lincoln, myself, or any other lawyer, to go before the Supreme Court 
and argue any question that might arise there, taking either side of it, and en- 
forcing it with all our ability, zeal, and energy, but when the decision is pronounced, 
that decision becomes the law of the land, and he, and you, and myaelfi and every 
other good citizen, must bow to it, and yield obedience lo it. Unless we respect 
auc bow in deference to the final decisions of the highest judicial tribunal in 
QUI country, we are driven at once to anarchy, to violence, to mob law, and 
theru is no security lefl for our property, or our own civil rights. What 
prelects your property but the law, and who expounds the law but the judicial 
tribunals ; and if an appeal is to be taken from the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the Unit«d States, in all cases where a person does not like the a<yudi- 
cation, to whom is that appeal to be taken? Are we to appeal from the Supreme 
Court to a county meeting like this ? And shall we here re-argue the question and re- 
verse the decision? Ifso, how are we to enforce our decrees after we liave pronouncad 
them ? Does Mr. Lincoln intend to appeal from the decision of the Supreme Court to 
a Republican caucus, or a town meeting? To whom is he going to appeal? ["To 
Lovejoy" and shouts of laughter.] Why, if I understand aright, Lincoln and Love- 
joy are co-appellants in a joint suit, and inasmuch as they are so, he would not cer- 
tainly appeal from the Supreme Court to his own pai-tnei- to decide the case for him. 
Mr. Lincoln tells you that he is opposed to the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Dred Scott case. Well, suppose he is ; what is he going to do about it ? 
I never got beat in a law suit in my life that I was not opposed to the 
decision, and if I had it before the Circuit Court I took it up to the Supreme Court, 
where, if I got beat again, 1 thought it better to say no more about it, as I did not 
know of any lawful mode of reversing the decision of the highest tribunal on earth- 
To whom is Mr. Lincoln going to appeal? Why, he says he is going to appeal to 
Congress. Let us see how he will appeal to Congress. He tells us that on the 8th of 
March, 1820, Congress passed a law called the Missouri Compromise, prohibiting 
slavery forever in all the territory West of the Mississippi and North of the Missouri 
line of thirty-six degrees iuid thirty minutes, that Di'ed Scotl^ a slave in Missouri, 
was taken by his master to Fort Snelling, in the present Stale of Minnesota, situated 
on the West branch of the Mississippi river, and consequently in the Territory where 
slfivery was prohibited by the Act of 1820, and that when Dred Scott appealed for 
his ireedoax in consequence of having been taken into a free Tenitoiy, the Supreme 
Court of the United Slates decided that Dred Scott did not become free by being 
taken into that Territory, but tliat having been carried hack to Missouri, was yet a 
slave. Mr. Lincoln is going to appeal from that decision and reverse it. He does 
not intend to reverse it as to Dred Scott. Oh, no! But he wiU reverse it so that 
it shall not stand as a rule in the future. How wUl he do it ? He says that if be b 
elected to the Senate, he will introduce and pass ^law just tike the Missouri Com- 
promise, prohibiting slavery again in all the Territories. Suppose he does re- 
enui't the same law which the Court has pronounced unconstitutional, wiU that 
make it constitutional? If the Act of 1820 was unconstitutional in consequence 
of Congress having no power to pass it, will Mr. Lincoln make it constitutional by 
passing it agmn ? What clause of the Constitution of the United Swtes provides for 
an appeal from the decision of the Supreme Court to Congress? If my reading o? 
that instrument is correct, it is to the effect that that Constitution and all laws made ia 
pursuance of it are of the supreme law of the land, anything in the Constitution or 
law* of a State to the contrary notwithstanding. Hence, you will find that only such 
acts of Congress are laws as are made in pursuance of the CCnstitution. When 
Congress has passed an act, and put it on the statute book as law, who is to decide 
whether that ait i* '-.i conformity with the Constitution or not? The Constitution of 
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Iho United States tells yon. It lias pi-ovided that the judicial power of the United 
States shall be vested in a Supreme Court, and sucji interior Courts aa Congress may 
iioiii time to time ordain and establish. Thus, by tlie Constitution, tlie Supreme 
Court is declared, in so many words, to be the tribunal, and the only tribunal, which 
is competpnt to adjudicate upon tlie constitutionality oi an act of Congress. He tells 
you titai, that Court has adjudicated thp questiou, and decided that an act of Congress 
proliibiting slavery ii the Territory is anconstitntional and void ; and yet he says he 
is going to pass anotlicr like it. What for ? Will it he any more valid ? Will be 
be able to convince the Court that the second act is valid when the first is invalid and 
^"oidr What good does it do to pass a, secondact? Why, it will have tlie effect !o 
arraign the Supreme Court before the people, and to bnng tjiera into all the politii al 
discussions of tlie country. Will that do any good ? Witl it inspire any more con- 
fidence in tlie juciiciat tribunals of the country ? What good can it do to wage this 
war upon the Court, arraying it against Congress, and CongreFS against the Court? 
The Constitulioii of theUuited Slates has said that this Government shall be divided 
into three separate and distinct branches, the executive, the legislative and the judi- 
cial, and of course each one is supreme and independentof the other within the circle 
of its own powers. The functions of Congress are to enact the statutes, the province 
of the Court is to pronounce upon their validity, and the duty of the Executive is to 
caiiy the decision into effect when rendered by the Court. And yet, notwithstanding 
tiie Constitution makes the decision of the Court final in regard to the validity of an 
act of" Congress, Mr. Lincoln is going to reverse that decision by passing another act 
of Congress. When he has become convinced of tlie folly of the proposition, 
pci'haps he will resort to the same subterfuge that I have found others of his 
party i-esoil to, which is to agitate and agitate until he can change the Supreme 
Court and put other men in the pJaccs of the pi-esent incumbents. I wonder whether 
Mr. Lincoln is right sure that he can accomplish tliat reform. He certainly will not 
be able to get rid of the pi'esent Judges until they die, and from present appear- 
iiiiccs I think they have a& good security of life as he has himselfl I am aJraid 
tliat my friend Lincoln would not accomplish this task during his own life- 
time, and yet he wants to go to Congress to do it all in six years. Do you 
think that he can pei'suade nine Judges, or a majority of them, to die in that 
six years, just to accommodate iiim F They are appointed Judges for life, and 
according to the present organization, new ones cannot be appointed during 
that time; but he is going to agitate until ihey die, and then liave the Preai- 
dLTit appoint good Republicans in their places. He had better be quite sure 
that he gets a Republican President at tlie same time to appoint them. He 
wants to have a Republican President elected by Northern votes, not a Southern 
man participating, and elected for the purpose of placing none but Republicans 
;m the bench, and consequently, if he succeeds in electing that President, 
and succeeds in persuading the present Judges to die, in order that their vacan- 
iriea may be filled, that the President will tliea appoint their successors. And by 
what process will he appoint lliem ? He fii^st looks for a man who has the legal 
-salifications, perhaps he takes Mr. Lincoln, and says, " Mr. Lincoln, would you not 
like to go on the Supreme bench?" "Yes," replies Mr. Lincoln. "Well,'* le- 
turns the Republican President, "I cannot appoint you until you give mo a 
pledge as to how you will decide in the event of a particular question com- 
ing before you." What would you think of Mr. Lincoln if he would consent 
li> give that pledge? And yet he is going to prosecute a war until he geta 
the present Judges out, and tlien catechise each man and require a pledge before his 
ajipointment as lo how he will decide each question that may arise upon points aifecl- 
ing the Republican pR,rty. Now, my friends, suppose this scheme was practi- 
cal, I a^^k you wliat <«nBdence you would have in a Court thus constituted — 
a Court composed of partisan Judges, appointed on political grounds, selected with a 
view to the decision of questions in a particular way, and pledged in regard (o a de- 
vision before tlie argumeDt, and without reference to the peculiar state of the facta. 
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Would such a CouH command the respe;;! of the country ? If the Eepub- 
liuan party caimoi trust Democratic Judges, liow can tliey expect us to trust 
Repubiican Judges, wliep they have been selected in advance for tlie purpose of 
packing a decision in tlie event of a case arbing ? My fellow-citizena, wlieiiever par- 
tisan politics shall be carried on to the bench ; whenever the Judges sitall be arraigHed 
upon tlie slump, and their judicial conduct reviewed in town meetings and caucuses; 
whfii.ever the independence and integrity of the judiciary shall be tampered with to 
tiie extent of rendering them partial, blind and suppliant tools, what security will you 
haye for your rights and your liberties? I tliereiore take issue wiih Mr. Lin- 
coln directly in i-ugard to this warfare upon the (Supreme Court of the United 
Slfltfca. I accept the deasion of that Court as it was pronounced. Wh.itever my 
indh-idual opinions may be, I, as a good citizen, am bound by the laws of the land, 
as the Legislature makes them, as the Court expounds them, and as (he exei utive 
officers administer them. I am l>ound by our Constitution as our Jatljei^ made it, 
and as it is out duty to support it. I am Iwund, as a good citizen, to sustain the 
constituted authorities, and to resist, discourage, and beat down, by all lawful and 
peaceful means, all attempts at exciting mobs, or violence, or any othrr revolutionary 
proceedings against the Constitution and the constituted authorities of the country. 

Mr. Lincoln is alarmed for fear that, uiider tlie Dred Scott decision, slavei7 will 
go into all the Territories of the United States. All I have to say is that, with or 
without that decision, slavery will go just where the people want it, and not one inch 
further. You have had experience upon tliat subject in the case of Kansas. You 
have been told by the Republican party that, from 1854, when the Kimsas-Nebraska 
bill passed, down (o last winter, that slaveiy was sustained and supported m Kansas 
by the laws of what tliey called a "bogus" Legislature. And how many slaves 
were there in the Territory at the end of last winter? Not as many at the end (rf 
that period as there were on the day the Kansas-Nebraska bill passed. There was 
quite a number of slaves in Kansas, taken there under tlie Missouri CompTOraise, 
and in spite of it, before the Kansas-Nebraska biU passed, and now it is asserted that 
there are not as many there as there were before the passage of the bill, notwith- 
standing tliat they had local laws sustaining and encouraging it, enacted, as the lie- 
publieans say, by a " bogus " Leg;Islature, imposed upon Kansas by an invasion from 
Missouri. Why has not slavery obtained a foothold in Kansas under these rircom- 
stances? Simply because there was a majority of her people opposed to alaveij, 
and every slaveholder knew that if he took his slaves there, the moment tliat majority 
got possession of the ballot-boxes, and a fair election was held, that moment slavery 
would be al)olished and he would lose them. For that reason, such owners as look 
their slaves there brought them back to Missouri, fearing tlmt if they remained they 
would be emancipated. Thus you see that under tlte principle of popular sovereignty, 
slavery lias been kept out of Kansas, notwithstanding thb feci that for the fiist three 
yeara they had a Legislature in (hat Territory favorable to it. I tell you, my friends, 
il is impossible under our institutions to force shivery on an unwilling people. If 
this principle of popular sovereignty asserted in the Nebraska bill be fiurly camied 
out, by letting the people decide the question for themselves, by a fair vote, a! a fair 
elijclion, and with honest returns, slavery will never exist one day, or one hour, in 
any Territory against the unfriendly legislation of an unfriendly people. I caie not 
how the Dred Scott decision may have settled the abstract question fo far as tlie 
practical result is concerned ; for, to use the language of an eminent Southern Sena- 
tor, on tliis very question: 

" I do not care a fig which way the decision shall be, for it is of no particular con- 
sequence i slavery cannot exist a day or an hour, in any Territory or Slate, unless it 
has affirmative laws sustaining and supporting it, iumishing police regulations and 
remedies, and ah omis;,ion to fiiniish them would be as fetal as a constitutional pi^o- 
hibition. Without affirinetive le^slation in its favor, sUiveiy could not exist any 
longer than a new-t>om infant could survive under the heat of the sun, on a ban-en 
rock, without proteition. It would wiltand die for the want of support" 
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Ilidiw, if tlie people of a TeiTitory want slavery, they will encourage it by pass- 
iiif; iifrirniutofy iiiws, und the necessary police regulations, patrol laws and slave code 
if tliey do not want it they will wiihholdtliat legislation, and by withholding it slaveiy 
is lis deud as if it was prohibited by a constitutional prohibition, especially 
if, in addition, their legislation is unfriendly, as it would be if they wci'e opposed to 
it. They could pass such local laws and police regulations as would drive slavery 
out in one day, or one hour, if they were opposed to it, and therefore, su far as Ihe 
question of slavery in the Territories is coneei'ned, so far as the principle of popular 
sovereignly is concerned, in its practical opei'ation, it matters not how the Dred Si ott 
case may be decided with reference to the Territories. My own opinion on that Jaw 
point is well known. It is shown by my votes and speeches in Congi-ess. But be 
it as it may, the question was an abstract question, inviting no practical results, and 
whetluir slavery shall exist or siiall not exist in any State or Territory, will depend 
iipoi whethei' tlie people are for or against it, and which ever way they shall decido 
il in any Territory or in any State, will be entirely satisfectory to me. 

But I must now bestow a few words upon Mr, Lincoln's main objection to the 
Dred Scoit decision. He is not going to submit to it. Not that he is going to make 
war upon it with force of arms. But he is going to appeal and reverse it in some 
way ; he cannot tell us how. I reckon not by a writ of error, because I do not 
know wJiei'e lie would prosecute iliat, except before an Abolition Society. 
Aiid when he appeals, he does not exactly tell us to whom he will appeal, 
except it be the Republican party, and I liave yet to learn that the Repub- 
lican party, under the Constitution, has judicial powers ; but he is going to 
ippeal from it and reverse it, either by an act of Congress, or by turning out tiie 
judges, or in some oliier way. And why? Because he says that tliat decision de- 
prives the negro of the benefits of that clause of the Constitution of the United 
Su^es which entitles tlie citizens of each Slate to ail the privileges and immunities 
of citizens of the several States. Well, it is veiy true that the decision does have 
tliat effeet. By deciding that a negro is not a citizen, of course it denies to him tlie 
rights and privileges awarded to citizens of the United States. It is this that Mr. 
Lincoln wiU not submit lo. Why? For the palpable reason that he wishes to con- 
fer upon the negro all the rights, privileges and immunities of citizens of the several 
States. I will not quari-el with Mr, Lincoln for his views on that subjeeL I have 
110 doubt he is conscientious in them. I have not the slightest idea but that he con- 
sdentiously believes that a negro ought to enjoy and exercise aU the rights and priv- 
ileges given to white men ; but I di not agree with him, and hence I cannot concur 
with him. I believe that this Government of ours was founded on the white basis. 
1 lielievc that it was established by white men; by men of European birlh. 
oc descended of European races, for tlie benefit of white men and their pos- 
terity in all time to come. I do not believe tliat it was the design or intention 
of die signers of the Declaration of Independence or the framers of the 
Cons'itutjon Ui inchide negroes, Indians, or other inferior races, with nhite 
men, as citizens. Our fathei^ had at tiiat day seen the evil consequences of 
conferring civil and political rights upon the Indian and negro in the Sjianish 
and French .colonies on the American continent and the adjacent islands, 
la ZtJ.exico, in Central America, in South America and in the West India Islands, 
whsre the Indian, the negro, and men of all colors and all races are put on an equality 
by liiw, the effect of political amalgamation can be seen. As^k any of those gallant 
yijuug men in your own county, who went to Mexico to fight the battles of their 
(Xtuntiy, in what tnend Lincoln considers an unjust and unholy war, and hear what 
they will tell you in regard to the amalgamation of races in that country. Amalga- 
matinn there, first political, tlion social, has led to demoralization and degradation, 
until it has reduced that people below the point of capacity for self-government. 
Our fathers knew what the effect of it would be, and fl-om the time they planted 
foot on tlie American continent, not only ihos<^ who landed at Jamestown, but at 
i'Jymouth Rock and all otiier points on the coa?t, they pursued the policy of confining 
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tivil and political righfa to the wiiite i-ace, and excluding the negro in all casea. 
Still Mr. Lincola conscientiously beliovea that it is his duty to advocate negi-o citi- 
zenslup. He wants to give the negiv the privilege of citizenship. He quotes Scrip- 
ture again, and says : " As your Fatber in Heaven is perfect, be ye also perfect" 
And he applies that Scriptural quotation to all classes ; not that he expects us all to 
be as perfect an our Masl^r, but as nearly perfect as poKsible, In otlier ivoriis, he is 
willing to give the negro an equality under the law, in ovdei- that he may appi-oach as 
near p» rfeetion, or an equality with the while man, as possihle. To lliis same end he 
quotes the Declaration of Independence in these words: "We hold these tiiitl.s to 
be self-evident, that all men were created equal, and endowed by their Creat.ir witli 
certain inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness;" wid goes on to argue that the negro was included, or intended to be ii eluded 
in that Declaration by the signers of tiie papej. He says that by the Deelai'ation of 
Independence, therelbre, all kinds of men, negroes included, were ci'eated equal and 
endowed by tlieir Creator with certain inaUenable rights, atid further, that the light 
of the negre to be on an equality with tite white man is a Divine right conferred by 
the Almiglity, and rendei-ed inalienable according to the Declaration of Ijidepen- 
deuce. Hence no human law or constitution can deprive the negro of tliat equality 
with the white man to which he is entitled by Divine law. ["Higher law."} Yes, 
higher law. Now, 1 do not que^^tion Mr. Lincoln's sincerity on this point He be- 
lieves tliat tlie negro, by the l^ivine law, is created the equal of the white man, and 
that no human law can deprive him of that equality, thus secured; and he contends 
that the negro ought therelbre to have all the rights and privileges of citizenship on 
an equality with the white man. In order to accomplish this, lite tiivt thing that 
would iiave to be done in this State would be to blot out of our State Gonstirution 
that clause which prohibits negroes from coming into this Stale, and making it an 
African colony, and pei-mit them to come and spread over these charming prairies 
until in midday they shail loolc black us night. When our iriend Lini:oln gels all 
his coloicd brethren aiound liim here, he will then raise tbem to peife;.iiou as tant as 
possible, and place them on un equality with the wiiitt, man, hi -^t I'emoving all legal 
restrictions, betause they are our equals by Divine law and theic should be no ■inch 
restrictions He wants tliem to vote, I am opposed to it It tht-y )i id a \ote, I 
reckon they would all vote tor him in pivferencc to me entcit lining the viens 1 do 
But that milters not. The position be has taken on this qut tiyn not only 
presents him as claiming for them the right to \oti, but lh(,ii ii^ht undei tlie 
Divme law and tliB Declaration of Independence, to be flfttel (o ofhit to bi come 
members of the Legislature, to go to Congress, to become (joveinon, or United 
States Senators, or Judges of the Supreme Court, and I vuppo e tint when 
they control that court they will probably reveiae the Dud biott de i-'ion 
He is 'going to bring negi-oes here, and give them the light of cltlzen^hlp, the 
right of voting, and tlie right of holding otiice and titling on juiie-, md what 
else? Why, he would permit them to man'y, would he not '' 4nd if he 
^ves them that right, I suppose he will let them mariy whom tl tj pkasi, proiided 
they marry tlieir equals. If tlie Divine law declares that thi nhiletnui is the 
equal of the negro woman — that they are on a perfect cqu liitj , I lUppo. e he admits 
ibo righl of the negro woman to marry the white man In other woi-d , Ins doc trine 
Jiat tiie negro, by Divine law, is pliiced on a perfect equihly with the while man, 
and that that equality is recognized by the Declaration oi Iiidi-pendence, lead« him 
necessarily to establish negro equality under the law , but wbethei even then they 
would be so in fact would depend upon the degi'cc of viitue and intelligence they 
possessed, and certain other qualities that are matteis ol tasie ruthei than of law 
I do not understand Mr. Lincoln as saying that he e^.pecta to make them oni equab 
Eocially, or by intelligence, nor in tact as citizea-i, but th it bt, wi h<.9 to make them 
our equals under the law, and then say to them, " aa } oui Ma-tei m lit m n i per- 
fect, be ye also perfect." 

Well, I contess to you, my feilow-eiiiaens, that I an itttih oi r fd to tint js 
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tem (/!' aboliiloii ptilosopliy. 1 do not beiieve that the signers of the Declara 
tiou oi" Lidupendence had any refercnee lo negroes when they used the expres- 
sion that all men were created equal, or tJiat they had any reference to Ihe 
Chinese or Coolies, the Indiana, tlie Japanese, or nay olier inferior race. They 
were speaking of the white race, the European race on this continent, and 
their descendants, and emigrants who should come here. They were speaking 
only of the white race, and never dreamed that their language would be lonatrued 
to inclu le the negro. And now for the evidence of that fact. At the time the 
Declaration of Independence was put forth, declaring Ihe equality of all men, 
every one of the thirteen colonies was a slaveholdlng colony, and every man 
wlio sign^xl that Declaration represented a staveholding constituency. Did tliey in- 
tend, when they put their signatures to that instrument, (o declare fliat their own 
slaves were on an equality with them ; that they were made their equals by Di- 
vine law, and tliat any human law reducing them to aa inferior position, was void, 
as being in violation of Divine law ? Was that Ihe meaning of tlie signers of the 
Declaration of Independence? Did J&ffersom and Henht, and Lee — did any 
of the signers of that instrument, or aU of them, on the day they signed it, give 
their slaves freedom ? History records that they did not. Did they go further, and 
put the negro on an equality with lie white man throughout tlie country? They 
did not. And yet if tliey had undei'sfood that Declaration as including the negro, 
whicJi Mr, Lbcoln holds they did, they would have been bound, as conscientious 
men, to liave restored the negro lo that equality which he thinks the Almighty in- 
tended they should occupy with the white man. They did not do it. Slavery 
was abolished in only one State before the adoption of the Constitution in 17811, 
and then in others gradually, down to the time this abolition agitation began, and 
it has not been abolished in one since. The history of the country shows tliat 
neither the signers of the Declaration, or the I'ramera of the Constitution, ever sup- 
posed it possible that their language would be used in an attempt to make tins 
nation a mixed nation of Indians, negroes, whites and mongi'els. I repeat, that our 
whole history confirms the proposition, that fi'om the earliest settlement of the col- 
onies down to the Declaration of Independence, and the adoption of tlie Constitution 
of the United States, our fathers proceeded on the white basis, making the white 
people the governing race, but conceding to the Indian and negro, and all inferior 
races, all tlie rights and all the privileges they could enjoy consistent with the safety 
of the society in which tliey lived. That is my opinion now. I told you 
tliat humani^, philanthropy, justice and sound policy required that we should 
give the negro every right, every privilege, every immunity consistent with 
the safety and welfiire of the Slate. The question then naturally arises, what 
are tliose rights and privileges, and what is the nature and extent of them? 
Jly answer is, that tliat is a question which each State and each Territory 
must decide for itself. We have decided that question. We have said that in this 
Srate the negro shall not be aslave,but that he shall enjoy no political rights — that 
negro equality shall not exist I am content with that position. My friend Lincoln 
r not He thiiika that our pohcj and our laws on that subject are contrary to the Decla- 
ntioL of IndependcnLC He thinks ihat the Almighty made the negro his equal and 
his brotlier tor mj pait I do not consider the negro any kin to me, 
uoi to any othti white man ; but I would still cai'iy my humanity and my 
[ hibnihiopy to the e'i.tent of giving him every privilege and every immunity 
thai he coull cnjoj, consistent with our own good. We in Illinois have the 
right to decide upon thu question for ourselves, and we are bound to allow 
f\eiy otliPi State to do tiie same. Maine allows the negro lo vote on an 
equality with the white man I do not quaiTel with our friends in I\Iaine for tliat. 
If Ihey thmk it wise and proper in Maine to put the negro on an equality with the 
white man and allon him to go to the polls and negative the %ote of a white 
man, it is their business and not mine. On the other hand. New Yoi'k permits a 
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negro to vote, provided he owns $250 worih of pTOiierly. New York thinks that a 
negro ought to be permitted to vote, provided he is rich, but not otli<:nvise. They 
allow the aristouratic negro to vote there. I never saw the wisdoin, tJie pro- 
priety or the justice of that decision on the part of New York, Rnd yet it 
never occurred to me that I had a right to find fault with tliat State. It is her bus- 
iness; she is a sovereign Stale, and has a right to do as she pleases, and if she will 
take care of her own negroes, making sudi regulations concerning them as suit lier, 
and let us alone, i will mind my business, and not interfere with her. In Ken- 
tucky they will not give a. negro any political or any civil rights. I shall not 
argue the question whether Kentucky in so doing has decided right or wi-ong, 
wisely or unwisely. It is a question for Kentucky to decide for herself. I be- 
lieve that the Kentuckians have consdences as well as ourselves ; they have as 
keen a pei-ception of their religious, moral and social duties as we have, and I am 
willing that they shall decide this slavery question for themselves, and be ao- 
counlaldo to their God for their action. It is not for me to arraign them for 
what they do. I will not judge them lest I ehall be judged. Let Kentucky 
mind her own busine^, and take care of her n^roes, and we attend (o our own 
affairs, and take care of our negroes, and we will be the beat of friends ; but if 
Kentucky attempts to interfere with us, or we with her, there will be strife, there 
will be discord, thei'e will be relentless hatred, there will be everything but fra- 
ternal feeling and brotherly love. It is not necessary that you should enter Ken- 
tucky and interfere in that State, to use the language of Mi", Lincoln. It is just 
as offensive to interfere from this State, or send your missiles over there, 1 care 
not whether an enemy, if he is going to assault us, sliall actually come into our 
State, or come along the line, and throw his bomb-shells ovei- to explode in our 
midst. Suppose England should plant a batteiy on the Canadian side of the 
Niagai-a river, opposite Bufialo, and throw bomb-shells over, which would ex- 
plode in Main street, in that city, and destroy the buildings, iuid that, when we 
protested, she would say, in the language of Mr. Lincoln, that she never dreamed 
of coming into the United States to interfere with us, and that she was just throwing 
her bombs over the line from her own side, which she had a right to do, would that 
explanation satisfy us? So it is witli Mr. Lincoln, He is not going into Kentucky, 
but he will plant his batteries on this side of die Ohio, where he is stfe and secure for 
a retreat, and will throw his bomb-shells — his abolition documents — over the river, 
and will carry on a political warfare, and get up strife between the North and the 
South until he elects a sectional President, reduces the South to the condition of de- 
pendent colonies, raises the negro to an equality, and forces the South to submit 
to the doctrine tliat a house divided against itself cannot stand — that the Union 
divided into half slave States and half free cannot endui-e — that they must all be 
slave or they must all be free, and that as we in the North ai'e in the majority, ive 
will not pei-mit them to be all slave, and therefore they in the South must consent to 
tL; States all being free. How, fellow-citizens, I submit to you wliether tliese doctrines 
are consistent with the peace and harmony of this Union ? I submit to you whether 
they are consistent with our duties as dtizens of a common confedei-»ey , whetln,r they 
are consistent with the principles which ought to govern brethem of the came family? 
I recognize all the people of these States, North and South, Eaot and "VVesI, old or 
new, Atlantic or Pacific, as our brethren, flesh of one flt^h, and I will do no act unto 
them that I would nol be willing tliey should do unto at I would apply tlie 
same Christian rule to the States of this Union tliat ne are taught to apply to 
individuals, " do unto others as you would have others do unto you," and this 
would secure peace. Why should this slavery agitation be kept up? Does 
it benefit the white man or the slave? Who doc^ it benefit excrpt the Re 
publican poHtidans, who use it as their hobby to nde into otfaie' Why, I re- 
peat, should it be continued ? Why cannot we be content to adramister this 
Government as it was made — a confederacy of sovenign and independi-ni Slates? 
Let us recognize tlie sovereignty and indepeudenit, of eiUi Suti., n,liajn Irom 
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intcrlcr ni; n ilh the do neihc m litulion') and rpgulalioni of olhi'r Slati-i, permit tlie 
TemtoiiL^i and nen States lo decide Iheir insiitutions for tliemselves, aa we did 
wh n we were in their u>nd tion , blot out these lines of North and South, and 
resoit back to these hnea of State boundaries which the Constitution has maiked 
out, and engr tved upon the fa e of the country ; have no other dividing lines 
but these and we will be one tuiited, harmonious people, with fraternal feelings, and 
no d]!>cord or dissension. 

These are my views and these are the principles to which I have devo(ed all my 
energies since 1850, when I acted side by side with the immortal Cby and fhe god- 
like Webster in that memorable struggle in which Whigs and Democrats united 
upon a common platform of patriotism and the Constitution, throwing aside pattisan 
feelings in onler to restore peace and harmony to a distracted country. And when 
I stood beside the death-bed of Mr. Clay, and heard him i-efer with feelings and 
emotions of the deepest solicitude lo the welfare of the country, and saw that he 
looked upon the principle embodied in the great Compromise measures of 1850, the 
principle of the Nebraska bill, the doctrine of leaving each State and Territory free 
to decide its institutions for itself, as the only means by which the peace of the 
country could be preserved and the Union perpetuated, — I pledged him, on 
that death-bed of. his, that so long as I lived my energies should be devoted 
to the vindication of that principle, and of his fame as connected with it. 
I gave the same pledge to the great expounder of the Constitution, he who 
has been called the " god-like Webster." I looked up to Clay and iiim as a 
son would to a fiither, and I call upon tlie people of Illinois, and the people of the 
whole Union, to bear testimony, that never since the sod has been laid upon the 
graves of these eminent statesmen have I failed, on any occasion, to vindicate the 
principle with which the last gi'eat, crowning acts of their lives were identified, or to 
vindicate their names whenever they have been assailed ; and now my life and 
energy are devot«d to this great work as the means of preserving this Union. 
This Union can only be preserved by maintaining the fraternal feeling between the 
North and the South, the East and the West, if that good feeling can be preserved, 
the Union will be as perpetual as the fame of its great founders. It can be main- 
tained by preserving the sovereignty of the States, the right of each State and each 
Teintory to settle ita dome tic concerns foi itself and the duty of eath to rtirain 
liom interfeiing mth the other in any of its local oi domestic institutions Let that 
be done iiid the Union will bt perpetual let that be done and thi Rt| ubl i, which 
begin with thirteen Statei and whith now numbers th rtj two nhith nlir-n it Ic 
gai onlj extended from the AtUiitic to tlie Mississippi but now read es n the Pa 
cift, may jet expand Noithand South unfd it covers the whole Continent and 
become one >ast ocean bound confederacy Tien ny fiicnd the path o1 duly 
ft honor of patnoti^m is pla n Thtn, are a fen simple prn ple^ to bo pie- 
fervcd Bear in m nd the dividing 1 ae belwten State rights and federal authoiity, 
let ui maintain the great principles of popular sovereignty of State nghi" and of 
t( e Fcdiral Union is the Constitution has made it and this Repui he will endure 

I tl nnk you kindly for the pitieni-e with which you ha^e li temd to me 1 
ifu I have wejiied jou I hive a leavj daj s «oik before me to-momi 
I haie seieral speechu^ to m d t. My triends m whose hand I im le tax 
it ^ me beyond human endurance but I shall take the helm ind control tl cm 
hereafter I am pi ofoundly grateful to the people of McLean for the iecei»lion they 
1 we given me and the kindncss with which thej have intened to me I remember 
that when I first came among you here, twenty-five years ago, that I was prosecnting 
attorney in this district, and that my earliest efforts were made here, when my defi- 
ciencies were too apparent, I am afraid, to be concealed iroat any one. I remember 
the courtesy and kindncss with wliieli I was uniformly treated by you all, and when- 
ever I can recognize the face of one of your old citizens, it is like meeting an old 
and cbeiished Mend. I come among you with a heai't filled with gratitude for past 
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feyors. I have been with you but littlt; for tlie pajt few years on account of luy 
official duties. I intend to visit you again before tlie campaign is over. I wish to 
apeak to your wlioie people. I wish them to pass judgment upon the conectness of 
my course, and the soundness of the principles which I have proclaimed. If you do 
not approve my principles, I cannot ask your support. If you believe that the elec- 
tion of BIr. Lincoln would contribute more to preserve (he harmony of the country, 
lo perpetuate the Union, and more to the prosperity and the honor and glory of t]ie 
State, ilien it is your duty to give him t!ie preference. If, on the contrary, you he- 
litve that I have been faithful to my ti-nst, and that by sustaining me you will give 
greater strength and efficiency to the principles which I have ^^xpounded, I shall then 
be grateful for your supports 1 renew my profound thanks for your attention. 



SPEECH OF SENATOR DOUGLAS, 

Delivered My 17, 1858, at Springjield, Til. (Mr. Lincoln was not present.) 



Mr. CiiATiiMAK, AND Fellow-citizens of Sruis&PiELD and old Sangamon 
My heart is lilleil with emotions at the allusions which have been so hapjiily and so 
kindly made in the welcome just extended to me— a welcome so numerous and so 
enthusiastic, bringing me to my home among my old friends, that language cannot 
express my gratitude. I do fe«! at home whenever I return to old Sangamon and 
receive those kind and friendly greetings which have never tailed to meet me whea 
I have come among you ; but never b ;fbre have I had such occasion to be grateful 
and to be proud of the manner of the i-eception as on the present. While I am 
wlUing, sir, to attribute a part of tliia demdnstration to those kind and friendly per- 
sonal relations to whieh you have refen-ed, I cannot conceal from myself llut the 
controlling and pervading element in this great mass of human bemgs lo devotion to 
that principle of self-^vernment to which so many yeara of my life havt, been de- 
voted; and rejoice more in considering it an appi'oval of my support of a caidmal 
prindple than I would if I could appropriate it to myself as a pergonal comphment 

You but speak rightly when yon assort that during the Ia■^t seseion of Coii^e-s 
there was an attempt to violate one of the fundamental principles upon which our 
free institutions rest. The attempt to foroe the Lecompton Constitution upon the 
people of Kansas agMiist (heir wil!, would have been, if successful, subvei-Mve of the 
great fundamental principles upon which all our institutions ^e•^t. If thete ia any 
one prindple more sacred and moro vital to the existence of a free government than 
all others, it is the right of the people to form and ratify the Constitution under 
which they are lo live. It is the comer-stone of tlie temple of liberty, it ia the 
fbuudalion upon whieh the whole structuro rests, and whenever it can be successfully 
evaded self-govern ment has received a vital stab. I deemed it my duty, as a citizen 
and as a representative of the State of Illinois, to resist, with all my enerj;iea and 
with whatever of ability I could command, the consummation of that effort lo force a 
Constitution upon an unwilling people. 

1 am aware that other questions have been connected, or attempted to be connects 
ed, with that great stra^le, but they were mere collateral questions, not nffecting 
the main poiiiL . My opposition to the Lecompton Constitution rested solely upon 
the fact that it was not the act and deed of that people, and that it did not embody 
their will. I did not object to it upon the ground of the slavery dause contained ia 
it. I should have resisted it with tlie same unei'gy and determination even if it had 
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been a freii State instead of a slave! lolding Slate ; and as an evidence of tliis fact I 
wisli you (o bear iu mind tliat my speech iigaiiist tliat Lecomptoii act wn* made on 
tlie 9th day of December, nearly two weeks before the vote was laken on the accept- 
ance or rejection of the slavery clause, I did not tiien know, I could not hsive 
known, whether the slavery clause would be accepted or rejected ; the general impres- 
sion was that it would be rejected, and in my speech I assumed that imtiressioii to be 
tru6 ; that probably it would be voted down ; and then I sdd to the U, S. Senate, as 
I now proclaim to you, my constituents, that you have no more right to force a free 
St tie upon an unw lUmg people tiian you have to foree a slave Stale upon Ihem 
35 unst their will You have no right to force either a good or a bad thing 
upon a people who do not choose to receive it. And then, again, the iiighost 
piivilege of oui people is to determine for themselves wliat kind of institu- 
tion": are good ind What kind of institutions are bad, and it may be ti-ue that the" 
-imp p-ople, situated m a different latitude and different climate, and with different 
productions and different interests, might decide the same question one way in tiie 
Noith and another way in the South, in order to adapt their institutions to the want!' 
Tjid wishes of the people to be affected by them. 

You all are famibar with the Leeompton struggle, and I will oCfcupy no more time 
upon the subject, extept to remark that when we drove the enemies of the principle 
ot popular sovereignty from the effort to force the Leeompton Constitution upon the 
people of Kansas, and when we compelled them to abandon the attempt and to refer 
that Constitution to that people for acceptance or rejection, we obtained a concession 
of the principle for which I had contended throughout the sti-uggle. When I saw 
that the principle was conceded, and that the Constitution was not to be forced oc 
Kansas against the wishes of the people, I felt anxious to give tlie proposition my 
support ; but, when I examined it, I found that the mode of reference to tlie people 
and the form of submission, upon which the vote was taken, was so objectionable as 
to make it unfair and unjust. 

Sir, it is an axiom with me that in every free government an unfair election is no 
election at all. Every election should be free, should be fair, with (he same privileges 
and the same inducements for a negative as for an affirmative vote. The objection 
to what is called the " English " proposition, by which the Leeompton Constitution 
was referred hack to the people of Kansas, was this, that if tlie people chose to ac- 
cept the Leeompton Constitution they could come in with only 35,000 inhabitants, 
while if they determined to reject it in order to fonn another more in iiceordance 
with their wishes and sentiments, they were compelled to slay out until tiiey should 
have 9S,i20 inhabitants. In other words, it was making a distinction and discrimi- 
nation between free States and slave Slates under the Federal Constitution. I deny 
the justice, I deny the right, of any distinction or discrimination between (be States 
North and South, free or slave. Equality among the Slates is a fundamental prin- 
ciple. of this government. Henee, while I will never consent to the passage of a 
law that a slave State may tome in with .35,000, while a free State shall not come 
in unless it have 93,000, on the other hand, 1 shall not consent to admit a free Stal« 
with a population of 35,000, and require 93,000 in a slaveholding State. 

My principle is to recognize each State of the Union as independent, 3orereign 
and equal in its sovereignty. I will apply that principle not only to the original 
thirteen States, but to the States which have since been brought into tlie Union, and 
also to every State that shall hereafter be received, "as long as water shall run 
and grass grow." For these reasons I felt compelled, by a sense of duty, by a 
conviction of principle, to record my vote against what is called the English bill ; 
but yet the bill became a law, and under that law an election has been ordered to be 
held on the first Monday in August for the purpose of determining the question of 
the acceptance or rejection of the proposition submitted by Congress. I have no 
hesitation in saying to you, as the chairman of your committee has justly said 
in his address, that whatever the decision of the people of Kansas may be at tliat 
election, it must be final and conclusive of the whole subject; for if at that 
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election a majority of the people of Kanyis shall vote for the aeceptance of the Coti- 
g;-essionnl proposition, Kan■^as I't-om tliat moment becomes a State of tlie Union, the 
law admitting her becomes irrepealable, and thus the controversy terminates forever; 
if, on the other hanJ, tlit) people of Kansas sliall vote down that proposition, 
as it is now generally admitted they will, by a lai^ majority, then from that 
instant the Leoomplon Constitution is detd, dead beyond the power of resur- 
rection, and tlius tlie controversy terminates. And when the monster shall die I 
shall be willing, and trust that all of you will be, willing, to acquiesce in the 
death of the Leeompton Constitution, The controversy may now be considered as 
terminated, tor in three weeks from now it will be finally settled, and all the ill-feeling, 
all the embittered feeling wiiich grew out of it sliall cease, unless an attempt should 
bi! made in [lie future lo repeat the same outrage upon popular Hghts. I need not 
tell you that my past course is a sufficient guarantee that if the occasion shall ever 
arise again while I occupy a seat in the United States Senate, you will find me car- 
rying out the same principle that I hare this winter, with all the energy and all the 
power I may be able to command. I have the gratification of saying lo you that I 
do not believe that that contraversy will ever arise again ; first, because tlie fate of 
Lecompton is a fpaming to the people of eveiy Territory and of every State 
to be cautious how the example is repeated; and secondly, because the President 
of the United States, in his annual message, has said that he trusts the example in 
the Minnesota case, wherein Congress passed a law, called an enabling act, i-equii'ing 
the Constitution to be submitted to the people for acceptance or rejection, will be 
t<)llowed in all future coses. ["That was right."] I agree with you that it was 
rig;hL I said so on the day jtfier the message was delivered, in my speech in the 
Senate on the Lecompton Constitution, and I have frequently in the debate tendered 
to the Pre;jident and his friends, tendered lo the Lecompton iics, my voluntary pledge 
that if he will stand by tliat recommendation, and they will stand by it, that they 
will find me working hand in hand with them in the e&brt to caiTy it out. 
All wo have to do, therefore, is lo adhere firmly in the future, as we have done 
in the past, to the principle contained in the recommendation of the President 
in his annual message, that the example in the Minnesota case shall be car- 
ried out in all future cases of the admission of Territories into the Union as 
States. Let that be done and the prindple of popular sovereignty will be main- 
tained in all of its vigor and all of its integrity. I rejoice to kft.w that Illinois 
stands prominently and proudly forward among the States which first took their po- 
sition firmly and immovably upon this principle of popular sovereignty, applied to 
the Territories as well as to the Slates, You all recollect when in 1850 the peace 
of the coundy was disturbed in consequence of the agitation of the slavery question, 
smd the effort to force the Wilmot Proviso upon all the Territories, that it required 
all the talent and all the enei^, all the wisdom, all the patriotism, of a Clay and a 
"Webster, united with other gi'eat party leaders, to devise a system of measures by 
which peace and harmony could be restored to our distracted countiy. Those com- 
promise measures eventually passed and wei'e recoMed on the statute book, not only 
as the settlement of the then existing ditSeulties, but as furnishing a rule of aclioc 
which should prevent in all future time the i-ecuri'ence of like evils, if they were 
firmly and fairly carried out. Those compromise measures rested, as I said in my 
speeoh at Chicago, on my return home that year, upon the principle that every people 
ought to have the right to form and regulate their own domestic institutions in their 
own way, subject only to the Constitution. Tliey were founded upon the principle 
that, while every State possessed that right under tlie Constitution, that the same 
right ought to be extended to and exercised by the people of the Territories. 
When the Illinois Legislature assembled, a few montlis after tlie adoption of tiiese 
measures, the first thing the members did was lo review their action upon this slavery 
agitation, and to con-ed. the errors into which their predecessoi's had fallen. You 
remember that their fii'St act was to repeal the Wilmot Proviso instructions to our 
U. S. Senatore, whicli had been previously passed, and in lieu of them to record ai>- 
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otlier resolution upon the journal, witli wliich you mast all be familiar — a reeolulion 
brought forwaitl by Mr. Ninian Edwaiils, and adopted by tlii; House of liepresenla 
lives by a votu of 61 in ihe affliTnalire to 4 in tlie negative. That resolution I ean 
quote to you in almost its pi-ecise language. It declared that the great principle of 
self-government was the birthright of freemen ; was the gift of heaven ; was acliieved 
by the blood of our revolutionary fathers, and must be continued and earried out in the 
organization of all the Territories and the admission of all new Slates. Tliat beci.me 
the Illinois platform by the united voices of the J>emocratic party and of Ihe Whig par- 
ty in 1 851 J all the Whigs and all the Democrats in the Legislature uniting in an af- 
firmative vote upon it, and there being only 4 votes in the negative, of Ahotitionlats, 
of cour.se, that resolution stands upon the journal of your Legislatuj-e to this day and 
hour unrepealed, as a standing, living, perpetual instruction to the Senators fi-om I iliiiois 
in all time to come to carry out that principle of self-govemmeut and allow no limila- 
t on upon It in the oi^nizatiou of any Territories or the admission sf any new 
St itc3 In 1854, when it became my duty as the chairman of the i-ommittee on Ter- 
ritories to bntig forwai-d a bill for tlie organization of Kansas and Nebraska, I incor- 
poiaied that principle in it and Congress passed it, tJius cari-ying the prineipie into 
pnctical effect. I will not recur to the scenes which took place all over tlie country 
in I8o4 when that Nebraska bill passed. I could then travel from Boston to Chicago 
by the liglit of my own efflgies, in consequence of having stood up for it. I leave 
it to you to say how I met tiiat storm, and whelher I qumled under it; whether I 
did not "face the music," justify the principle, and pledge my life to ciii'ry it out. 

A friend liere reminds me, too, that when making speeches then, justifying 
the Nebraska bill and the great principle of self-government, tliat I predicted 
that in less than five yeai'S you would have to get out a seareh waiTant to 
find an anti-Nebraska man. Well, I believe I did make that prediction. I 
did not claim the power of a prophet, but it occurred to me tliat among a 
free people, and an honest people, and an intelligent people, tliat five years 
was long enough for tliem to come to an understanding that the great prin- 
ciple of self-government was right, not only in the States, but in the Territories. 
I rejoiced this year to see my prediction, in that respect, carried out and fulfilled 
by the unammous vote, in one fbnn or another, of botli Houses of Congress. If 
you will remember that pending this Lecompton controversy that gallant old 
Roman, Kentucky's fiivorlte son, Ihe worthy successor of Ihe immortal Clay — I 
allude, aa you know, to the gallant John J. Crittenden — brought forward a 
bill, now known as the Crittenden-Montgomery bill, in which it was proposed 
that the Lecompton Constitution should be referred back to the people ^f Kan- 
sas, to be decided for or against it, at a feir election, and if a majority of the 
people were in favor of it, that Kansas should come into the Union as a slave- 
holding Slate, but that if a majority were against it, that they should make a new 
Constitution, and come in with slavery or without it, as they thought proper. 
[ " That was right."] Yea, my dear sir, it was not only right, but it was carry- 
ing out the principle of the Nebraska bill in its letter and in its spirit. Of 
course I voted for it, and so did every Eepublican Senator and Represeiitalivo 
in Congress. I have found some Democrats so perfectly straight that they blanie 
Qie for voting for t!ie principle of the Nebraska bill because the Republicans voted 
ifce same way, [Great laughter. "What did they say?"] 

What did iliey say? Wliy, many of fliem said that Douglas voted with the 
Republicans. Yes! not only thai, but wiih the black Republicans. Well, there 
are different modes of stating that proposition. The New York TWlmne says that 
Douglas did not vol« witii the Republicans, but that on that question the Repub- 
licans went over to Douglas and voted with him. 

My friends, I have never yet abandoned a principle because of the support 
I found men yielding to it, and I shall never abandon my Democratic principles 
merely because Republicans come to them. For wliat do we travel over the coun- 
try and make speeches in every political canvass, if it is not to enlighten fhe minds 
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of these Kepublicans ; to remove the scales fi'om their eyep, anil to impart to them 
the liglit oi' democratic %'ision, so that they may be able to cavry out the Constitu- 
tion of our country aa our fathers made it. And if by preiicliing our principles 
to the people we succeed in convincing the Republicans of the errors of (heir 
ways, and bring them over to us, ai'e we bound to turn traitors to our princifSes, 
merely because they give them their support? All I have to aay ia that I hope 
tlie Republican party will stand lirm, in the future, by the vote they gave on 
tlie Crittenden-Montgomery biU. I hope we will And, in tlie resolutions of their 
County and Congressional Conventions, no declarations of "do more slave States 
to lie admitted into this Union," but in lieu of that declaration that we will find 
the principle that the people of every State and every Territory sliall come into 
the Union with slaveiy or without it, just as they please, without any interfer- 
ence on the part of Congress. 

My friends, whilst I was at Washington, engaged in this great battle for sound 
constitutional prindples, I find from (he newspaper tliat the Republican parly of 
this State assembled in (his Capita), in State Convention, and not only nominated, 
as it was wise and proper for them to do, a man for my successor in the Sen- 
ate, but Ifud down a platform, and their nominee made a speech, carefully writ- 
ten and prepared, and well delivered, which that Convention accepted as con- 
taining the Republican creed. I have no comment to make on that part of Mr. 
Lincoln's speedi, in which he represents me as forming a conspiracy ivith the 
Supreme Court, and with the late President of the United Stales and the present 
chief magistrate, having for my object tlie passage of the Nebraska bill, the Dred 
Scott decision and the extension of slavery — a scheme of political tricksters, 
composed of Chief Justice Taney and his eight associates, two Presidents of the 
United States, and one Senator of Illinois. If Mr. Lincoln deems me a conspi- 
rator of that kind, all I have to say is thai I do not think so badly of the President 
of the United States, and the Supreme Court of the United States, the highest judi- 
cial tribunal on earth, as to believe that they were capable in their action and decision 
of entering into political intrigues for partisan purposes, I therefore shall only 
notice those parts of Mr. Lincoln's speech, in wiiich he lays down his platform 
of piinciples, and tells you what he intends to do if he is elected to the 
Senate of the United States. 

[An oil 1 gentleman here rose on the platform and said: "Be pai'ticular now, 
Judge, be particular,"] 

Mr. Douglas — My venerable friend here says that he vnll be gratified if I 
will be particular, and in order that I may be so, I will read the language of 
Mr. Lincoln as reported by himself fmd published to the country. Mr. Lincoln 
lays do.vn his main proposition in these words; 

" ' A house divided against itself cannot stand.' I believe this Union cannot 
endure permanently half free and half slave. I do not expect the Union will 
oe dissolved, I do not expect the house to fall, but I do expect it to cease to 
be divided. It will become all one Ihing or all the other." 

Mr. Lincoln does not think this Union can continue to esist composed of half 
slave and haJf free States; they must all be free or all slave. I do not doubt 
(hat this is Mr. Lincoln's conscientious conviction. I do not doubt (iiat he 
thinks it is the highest duty of every patriotic citizen to preserve this glorious 
Union, and to adopt these measures as necessaiy to its preservation. He tells 
you that the only mode to preserve the Union is to make all the States iree 
or all slave. It must be the one or it must be the other. Now that being essen- 
tial, in his estimation, to the preservation of this glorious Union, how is he going 
to accomplish it ? He saj^ that he wants to go to the Senate in order to carry 
out this favorite patriotic policy of his, of making all the States free, so that 
the house sliall no longer be divided against itself. When he gets to the Sen- 
ate, by wViat means is he going to accomplish it? By an act of Congress? Will 
he contend that Congress has any power under the Constitution to abolish slavery 
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in any State of tlij" Union, or to Jnlf rft-rf with it dii-ectly or iiiflin'ctly ? Of 
courae lie wiil not contend that. Then what is to be hiS mode ot' caixying out 
his principle, by which alay«ry shall be abolished in all of ^e States? Mr. Lin- 
coln certainly does not speak at random. He is a lawyer, an eminent lawyer, 
and his profession is to know the remedy for every wrong. What is his i-emedy for 
this imaginaiy wrong whieh he supposes to exist? The Constitution of the United 
States provides that it may be amended by Congress passing an amendment by a 
two-thirfs majority of each house, which shall be I'atified by three-fourtlis of the Stt^ea, 
anif the inference is tliat Mr. Lincoln intends to carry this slavery agitation into 
Coi.^rress with the view of amending tlie Consfitntion so that slavery can be aliol- 
iili-ad ,1 all the States of the Union. In other words, he is not going to allow one 
ligilion of the Union to be slave and another poilion to be free ; he is not going to 
pf nuit the house to be divided against itself. He is going to remedy it by lawful 
mill constitutional means. Wliatareto be these means ? Plow can he abolish slavery 
in those States where it exists ? There is but one mode by which a political organiza- 
tion, composed of men in the free States, can abolish slavery in the claveholding States, 
and that would be to abolish the State Legislatures, blot out of existence the State 
sovereignties, invest Congress with full and plenary power over all the local and do- 
mestic and police regulations of the different States of this Union. Then there 
would be uniformity in the local concerns and domestic institutions of the different 
Slates ; then the house would be no longer divided against itself; th<:n the States 
would ail be fi'ee, or they would all be slave ; then you would have uniformity pre- 
vailing throughout this whole land in the loctd and domestic institutions, but it would 
be a uniformity not of liberty, but a unifoi-mity of di;s|xnism that would triumph. I 
submit to you, my fellow-citizens, wheitier thi^' i* not the logical consequence of 
Mr. Lincoln's proposition? I have called on Mr. Lincoln to expl^n what he did 
mean, if he did not mean this, and he has made a sjieecb at Chic^o, in which he at- 
(emptfi to explain. And how doer* he explain? I will give him the benefit of his own 
language, precisely as it was reported in the EepabUcaii papers of that city, after 
undei^oiag his revision. 

" I have said a hundred times, and have now no incUnation to take it back, that I 
believe there is no right and ought to be no inclination in the people of the free States 
to enter into the slave States and intertere with the question of slavery at aU." 

He believes there is no right on the part of the free people of the free States to 
enter the slave States aud interfere with the question of slaveiy, iience he does not 
propose to go into Kentucky and stir up a civil war and a servile war between the 
blacks aud the whites. All lie proposes is to invite the people of Illinois and every 
other free State to band together as one sectional party, governed and divided by a 
geog 'aphical line, to make war upon the institution of slavery in the slavebolding 
Statfs. He is going to carry it out by means of a political party, that has its adhe- 
T'iMr only in the &ee States ; a political party, that does not pretend that it can give 
a .-^litary vole in tlie slave States of the Union ; and by tliis sectional vote he is 
!;oiiig to elect a President of the United States ; form a Cabinet and adrainistiT the 
Government on sectional grounds, being the power of the North over that of the 
Souiii. In other words, he invites a war of the North against the South, a warfare 
of the free Slates against the slavebolding St^ites. He asks all men in tlie free States 
to conspire to exterminate slavery in the Southern States, so as to make them all 
f'ri-e, and then he notifies the South that tmless they are going to submit to our efibrts 
■,-> exterminate their institutions, they must band together and plant slavery in Illi- 
nois and eveiy Northern State. He says that the States must all be free or must all 
be slave. On this point I take issue with him directly. I assert that Illinois has a 
right to decide tlie slavery question for herself. We have decided it, and I think we 
have done it wisely ; but whether wisely or imwisely, it is our business, and the peo- 
ple of no other State have any right to interfere with us, directly or indirectly. 
Claiming as we do this right for ourselves, we must concede it to every other State, 
to lie exercised by them respectively. 
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Now, Mr, Lincoln says that he will not enter into Kentucky \o abolish slavery 
tliere, but that all he will c!o is to fight slavery in Kciitucky from Illinois.. He will 
not go over there to set Are to the mutch. I do not think he would. Mr, Lincoln 
is a very prudent man. He would not deem it wise to go over into Kentucky to 
stir up (his strife, but he would do it fi-om this aide of the river, PeiTnit me to in- 
quire whetUer the wrong, the outrage of interference by one Slate with the iocal 
concerns of another, is worse when you actually invade tKem tlian it would be if you 
carried on tlie warfare from another State? For the purpose of illustKition, suppose 
&e British Government should plant a battery on the Niagara nvei opfiosite Buffalo 
and throw their shells over into Buffalo, where they should explode and blow up the 
houses and destroy the town. We call the British Government to an account, and 
they say, in the langu^e of Mr. Lincoln, we did not enter into the limits oi the 
United States to interfere with you ; we planted the battery on our own soil, and Imd a 
right to shoot from onr own soil, and if our shells and balls fell in Buffalo and killed your 
inhabitants, why, it is your look-out, not ours. Thus, Mr. Lincoln is going to plant his - 
Abolition' batteries all along the banks of the Ohio river, and throw his shells into 
Virginia and Kentucky and into Missouri, and blow up the institution of slavery, and 
when we arraign him for his unjust interference with the iustitulions of the otlier 
SfAlta, he says, " Why, I never did entei" into Kentucky to interfere with her ; I do 
not propose to do it ; I only pi-ojjose to take care of my own h^d by keeping on this 
side of the river, out of harm's way." lint yet, he says he is going to peiisevere in 
this system of sectional war&re, and I have no doubt he is sincere in what he says. 
He says that tlie existence of the Union depends upon his success in filing into these 
slave States until he exterminates tliem. He says that unless he sliall play his batter- 
ies successfully, so as to abolish slavery in every one of the States, that the Union 
shall be dissolved; and he says that a dissolution oi' the Union would be a iemble 
calamity. Of course it would. We are all friends of the Union, We all believe — 
I do — that our lives, our liberties, our hopes in the future depend upon the preserva- 
tion and perpetuity of this glorious Union, I believe that the hopes of the friends 
of liberty throughout the world depend upon the peipetuity of the American Union, 
But while I believe that my mode of preserving the Union is a very different one from 
that of Mr. Lincoln, I believe that the Union can only be preserved by maintaining 
inviolate the Constitution of the United States as our fatliers have made it. That 
Constitution guarantees to the people of every State the right to have slavery op not 
have it; to have negroes or not have tbem; to have Maine liquor laws or not hare 
them ; to have just such institutions as they choose, each State being left free to 
decide for itself The framers of that Constitution never conceived the idea that 
uniformity in the domestic institutions of the different States waa either desirable oi 
possible. They well understood that the laws and institutions which would be well 
adapted to the granite hills of New Hampshire, would be unfit for the rice planrations 
of South Carolina they well underatood that each one of the thirteen States had 
distinct and separate interests, and required distinct and separate local laws and local 
institutions. And in view of that fact they provided that ea<,h State should retain its 
sovereign power within its own limits, with the right to makp just such law* an I jii^t 
fluch institutions as it saw proper, under the belief that no two of tbem itould be alike 
If tb«y bad supposed tliat uniformity was desirable and possible why did they pioifide 
for a separate Legislature for each Slate? Why did they not blot out Statt on n ij;iiiv 
and Slate Iiegislatures, and give ail the power to Congreaa, m order that *he i i" m In 
beuniform? For the very reason that uniformity, m then opinion tiasuL IlimI n 
ble or possible. We have increased from thirteen States to ihnti i^n "-i ii ml 
just io proportion as the number of States increases and our li 1 1 1 i | I 

will be a still greater variety and dissimilarity of climate ol | 
terest, requiring a corresponding dissimilarity and vaiicty in 1 i 
tutions adapted thereto. The laws thai ai'e necesf-ary m the ' i li 

fomia, would be totally useless and vicious on the piaints of IIIihl tht I iw^j tint 
would suit the lumber regions of Maine or of Miime otj, would be totally useless 
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and valueless in the tobaj^co regions of Virfrinia and Kentueky ; the laws which 
would suit the manufacturing districts of New England, would be totally unsuited lo 
the- planting regions of the Carolinas, of Georgia, and of Louisiana, Each Stat« is 
suppo;ied to have interests separate and distinct from each and every oilier, and hence 
muat have laiva different from each and every other State, in order that its laws shall 
be adapted to the condition and necessities of the people. -Hence I insist that 
oui instirutions rest on the theory that there shall be dissimilai-ity and niriety 
iu the loi.'al laws and institutions of the dsfferetit States instead of (ill being 
uniform J and you find, my friends, that Mr. Lincoln and myself differ radicitlij 
and totally on the fundamental principles of this Government. He goes for consoli- 
Jaiion, lor uniformity in our local institutions, for blotting out State rights aJid Slate 
sovereignty, and consolidating all the power in the Fedei-al Grovernment, for convcj't- 
ing these thirty-two sovereign States into one Empire, and making uniformity thro'igh- 
out the length and breadth of the land. On the other baud, I go for maintainiiig lie 
authority of the Federal Government within the limits marked out by the Conslim- 
tioi!, and then for maintaining and preserving the sovei-eignty of each and all of the 
States of the Union, in order that each State may regulate and adopt its own locai 
institutions in its own way, without interference from any power, whatsoe'er. 
Thus you find there is a distinct issue of principles — prijicipies irreconcilable — be- 
tween Mr. Lincoln and myself. He goes for consolidation and uniformity in our Giiv- 
eniment. I go for maintwning the confederation of the sovereign Slates under ihe 
Constitution, as our fathers made it, leaving eaeii State at liberty to manage its own 
affairs and own iaternal institutions. 

Mr. Lincoln makes another point upon me, and rests his whole caan upon these 
two points. His last jioint is, that he will wage a waiiare upon tlie Supreme Court 
of the United States because of the Dred Scott decision. He takes occasion, in his 
speech made befbi-e the Bepublican Convenlioii, in my absence, to an-aigii me, not 
only for lia\ing expressed my acqulesence in ttiat decision, but to chaj'ge me witb 
being a conspirator with that court in devising that decision three years before Di-ed 
Scott ever thought of commencing a suit for his freedom. The object of his sjieech 
was to convey the idea to the people that the court could not be trusted, that ihe late 
President could not be trusted, that the present one <;ould not be trusted, and that Mr. 
Douglas could not be ti'usted; that they were aU consjiiratora in bringing aboul that 
corrupt decision, to which Mr. Tiincoln is determined he will never yield a willing 
obedience. 

He makes two points upon thi Dred Scott dedsion. The first is that he objectf to 
it because the court decided fliat negroes descended of ^ave parents are not citizens 
of the United States ; and secondly, because they have decided lliat the act of Con- 
gress, passed 8th of March, 1820, proliibiting slavery in all of the Territories north 
of 86° 3*^', was unconstitutional and void, and hence did not have effect in finaniips^ 
ting a slave brought into that Territory. And he will not submit (o that derision. 
He says that he wiJl not fight the Judges or the United States Marehals in oi\!er to 
libei'ate Dred Scott, but that he will not respect that decision, as a rule uf law bind- 
ing o'l this country, in the future. Why not? Because, iie says, it isunjiif-t. (loiif 
is iie going to remedy it? Why, he says he is going to reverse it. [low r Hi.' w 
going to take an appeal. To whom is he going to appeal? The ConKiiruf ■ ti 
of Uie United States provides that the Supreme Court is the uliiniiiti- ir]\ n- 
na!, the highest judicial tribunal on earth, and Mr. Lincoln is going lo a})]tcii! IVoiu 
that. To whom? I know he appealed to tlie Kepublican State Conveniloii iil' Illi- 
nois, and I believe that Convention reversed the decision, but 1 am not 
aware tl^at they have yet carried it into effect. How are lliey going to 
make that reversal effectual ? Why, Mr. Lincoln tells us in hiK lale Olii- 
eago speech. He explains it as clear as ligiif. He sjiys lo the peojile of Illi;Kii9 
that if you elect him to the Senate lie will intiwluce a bill to re-enaxt ihe law wliiih 
the Court pronounced unconstitutional. [Hhoijts of laughter, and voices, "Spot the 
law."j Yes, he is going to spot the law. The court pronounces that law, prohibit 
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ing slavery, unconstitutional and void, and Mr. Lincoln is going to pass an act rev us- 
ing tliat decision and makin^^ it valid. I never heard before of an appeal being taken 
from the Supreme Court to the Congress of the United States to reverse its decision. 
I haTe heard of appeals being taken from Congress to the Supreme Court to declare 
a statute void. That has been done from the earliest days of Chief Justice !&IarsliaU, 
iiiwa to the present ^me. 

The Supreme Court of Jllihois do not hesitate to pronounce an act of the Legis- 
ialJre void, as being repugnant to the Constitution, and the Supreme Court of the 
rjiiiled States is vested by tiie Constitution with tliat \evy power. The Constitution 
layii that the judicial power of the United States shall be vested in the Supreme 
Court, and such inierior courts as Congress shall, from time to time, onlain and 
establish. Hence it is the province and duty of the Supreme Court to pronounce 
judgment on the validity and constitutionality of an act of Congress. In thb case 
they liave done so, and Mr. Lincoln will not submit to it, and he is going to reverae 
it by another act of Congress of the same tenor. My opinion is that Mi'. 
Lincoln ought to be on the supreme bench himself, when die Republicans get 
into power, if that kind of law knowledge qualifies a man for the bench.- But Mr. 
Lincoln intimates that there is another mode by which he can reverae the Dred Scott 
decision. How is that? Why, he ia gmng to appeal to the people to elect a Presi- 
dent whij will appoint judges who will reverse the Di'ed Scott decision. Well, let us 
see bow that is going to be done. First, he lias to carry on his sectional organiza- 
tion, a (larty cou&ied to the free States, making war upon the slavehoiding States 
until he gets a Eepublican President elected. ["He never will, sir."] I do 
not believe he ever wiU. But suppose he should ; when that Eepublican President 
shall have taken his seat (Mr. Seward, for instance), will he then proceed to q)- 
IHiint judgiis? No! he will have to w^t until the pi-esent judges die before he 
can do that, and perhaps his four years would be out before a majority of these 
judges Ibtmd it agreeable to die ; and it ia very possible, too, that Mr. Lincoln's sen- 
atorial term would expire before these judges would be accommodating enougli to die. 
If it should HO liEqipen I do not see a very great prospect for Mr. Lincoln to reverse the 
Dred Scott decision. But suppose they should die, then how are the new judges to 
be appointed? Why, the RepubUcan President is to call upon the candidates and 
catecliise them, and aak tiiem, "How will you decide this case if I appoint you 
ludge?" Suppme, tor instance, Mr. Lincoln to be a candidate for a vacancy on tiie 
supreme bench to fill Chief Justice Taney's place, and when he applied to Sewaiil, 
tlie latter would say, "Mr. Lincoln, I cannot appoint you until I know how you wil) 
decide the Dred Scott case?" Mr. Lincoln teUs him, and then t^ks hun how he 
will decide Tom Jones's case, and Bill Wilson's ease, and thu& catechises the judg? 
as to how he will decide any case which may arise before him. Suppose you get a 
Supreme Court composed of such judges, who have been appointed by a pai'tisan 
President upon their giving pledges how they would dedde a case before it aroiic. 
what confidence would you have in such a court? 

Would not your court be pi-ostituted beneath the contempt of all mankind? What 
tnan would feel that his libeities were safe, his right of person or property was 
wcure, if the supreme bench, that august tribunal, tlie highest on eai'th, was brought 
iown to that low, dirty poo! wherein the judges are to give pledges in advance how 
they will decide all the questions which may be brought before tliem? It is a prop- 
osition to roake that court the corrupt, unscrupulous tool of a political party. But 
Mr Lincoln cannot conscientiously submit, he thinks, to the decision of a court 
composed of a majority of Democrats. If he cannot, how can he expect us to 
have confidence in a court composed of a majority of Republicans, selected for the 
purpose of deciding against the Dwnocracy, and in favor of the Republicans ? Tlie 
very proposition carries with it the demoralizaiion and degradation destructive of 
the judicial department of the Federal Government. 

I say to you, fellow-citizens, that I have no warfare to make upon the Supreme 
Court because of the Dred Scott discision. 1 have no compUIuts to make against 
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lliat court, because of that decision. My private opinions on some points of the iia^e 
may have been one way and on other points of the case another; in some things 
concurring with the court and in others dissenting, hut what have my privat* opin- 
ions in a question of law to do with the decision after it has been pronounced by the 
highest judicial tribunal known to the Constitution? Too, sir [addressing the 
cliairman], as an eminent lawyer, have a right to entertain your opinions on 
any question that comes betbi'e the court and to appear before the tribunal and nmit> 
tain Ihem j^oldly and witli tenacity undl the final decision shall have been pronounced, 
•uiJ then, air, whether you are sustained or overruled your duty as a lawyer and a 
dtinen is to bow in deiei'ence to that decision. I intend to yield obedience to tlie 
dE^t.i',,<jris of the highest tribunals in the land in all eases whether their opinions are 
in conformity with my views as a lawyer or not When we refiise to abide by judi- 
cial decisions what protection is there left for life and property? To whom shall 
you appeal? To mob law, to partisan caucuses, to town meetings, to revolution? 
Wliere is»the remedy when you refuse obedience to the constituted authorities? I 
will not stop to inquire whether I agree or disagree with all the opinions expressed 
by Judge Taney or any other judge. It is enough for me lo know that the decision 
haa been made. It has been made by a tribunal appointed by the Constitution to 
niake it; it was a point within their jurisdiction, and I am bound by it. 

But, my friends, Mr. Lincoln says that this Dred Scott decision destroys lie doo- 
tiine of popular sovereignty, for the reason that the court has decided that Congress 
had no power to prohibit slavery in the Territories, and hence he infers that it would 
decide that the Territorial Legislatures could not prohibit slavery there. I will not 
stop to inquire whether the court will carry the decision that far or not. It would 
be interesting as a matter of theory, but of no importance in practice ; for this reason, 
that if the people of a Territory want slavery they will have it, and if they do not 
wajit it tlLcy will drive it out, and you cannot foi-cfc it on them. Slavery cannot exist 
a day in the midst of an unfriendly people with unfriendly laws. Thei-e is truth and 
wiridom in a remark made to me by an eminent southei'n Senator, when speaking of 
ihis technical right to take slaves into the Territories. Said he, "I do not care a fig 
which way the decision shall be, for it is of no parlicular consequence; slavery cannot 
exist a day or an hour in any Territory or State unless it has aiflrmative laws sustain- 
ing and suppoi'ting it, fiimishing police regulations and remedies, and an omission to 
i'ui'ui^h them would be as fatal as a constitutional prohibition. Without aifirmative leg- 
iaUition in its fiivor slavery could not CKist any longer than a new-bom infant could sur- 
vive under the heat of the sun, on a barren rock, without protection. It would wilt 
and die for the want of supporL\ So it would be in the Territories, See (he illus- 
iiation in Kansas. The RepubUcans have told you, during the whole history of that 
Territory, down to last winter, that the pro-slavery party in the Legislature had 
passed a pro-slavery code, establishing and sustaining slavery in Kansas, but that this 
p«)-slavcry Legislature did not truly represent the people, but was imposed upon 
tkem by an invasion from Missouri, and hence the Legislature were one way and the 
people another. Granting all this, and what has been the result? With laws sup- 
IK*>'ting i^kvery, but Hie people against, there is not as many slaves in Kansas to-day 
ka there were on the day the Nebraska bill passed and the Missouri Compromise was 
i'e[icaie/i. Why? Shnply because slave owners knew that if tiiey took their 
slaves into Kansas, where a majority of the people were opposed to clavcry, 
that it would soon be abolished, an3 they would lose their right of property in conse- 
quence of taking them there. For tliat reason they would not take or keep Ihem 
tiiere. If there had been a majority of the people in favor of slavery and the cli- 
mate liad been favorable, they would have taken fliem there, but the climate not being 
suitable, the interest of the people being opposed to it, and a majority of fhem against 
it, the slave owner did not find it profi^ble to take his slaves there, and consequently 
there are not aa many slaves there to-day as on the day the Missouri Compromis* 
was repealed. This shows clearly that if the people do not want slavery they will 
keep it out, and if they do want it they will protect it. 
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You have a good illQ^tra,tion of this in the terrilorial history of this Siate, H-m 
all remember that by the Oniinatn:e of 1787, slavery was prohibited in Jllinois, 
yet you all know, particularly you old settlers, who were hei* in ten-itorial limes, 
that the Territonal Le^slature, in defiance of that Ordinance, passed a law allowing 
you to go into Kentueky, buy slaves aad bring them into the Territoiy, having 
theni sign indentures to serve you and your posterity ninety-nine yeai's, and ibeir 
posterity thereafter to do the same. This hereditary slavery was intmduced in 
defiance of the act of Congress. That was the exercise of popular sovei'pignty, 
the right of a Territory to decide the question for itself in defiance of the act 
of Congress. Oa the other hand, if the people of a TeiTiiory ai'e hostile to sla- 
very tliey will drive it out. Consequently this theoretical question raised upon 
the Ilred Scott decision, is worthy d' no consideration whatsoever, for it is ouly 
brought into tliese political discussions and used as a hobby upon which to ride 
into ofiice, or out of which to manu^'ture political capital. 

But Mr. Lincoln's main objection to the Dred Seott decision 1 have' reserved 
for my conclusion. His principal objection to tliat. decision is that it was in- 
tended to depi'ive the negro of the rights of citizenship in the different Slates of 
thk Union. Weil, suppose it was, and there is no doubt that that was its legal 
edect, what is his objection to it ? Why, he thinks that a negi'o ouglit to be per- 
mitted to have the rights of citizenship. He is in favor of negro citizenship, 
and opposed to the Dred Scott decision, because it declai-es that a negro is not 
a citizen, and hence is not entitled to vote. Here I liave a direct issue with Mr. 
Lincoln. I am not in favor of negro citizenship. I do not believe that ft negro is 
a citizen or ought to be a citizen. I believe that this Governmentof ouw was found- 
ed, and wisely founded, upon the white basis. It wsis made by white men for the 
benefit of white men and their posterity, to be executed and managed by wliite 
meu. I freely concede that humanity requires us to extend all the pi-otection, all tlie 
privileges, all the unmunities, to the Indian and the negro which they ai-e (capable of 
enjoying consistent with the satety of society. You may then ask me what 
ai'e those rights, what is the nature and extent of the rights which a 
negro ought to have? My answer is that this is a question for each Stote and 
each Territoiy to decide for itself. In Illinois we have decided that a negro 
is not a slave, but we have at the same time determined that he is not n cin- 
zen and shall not enjoy any political rights, I concur in tiic wisdom of that 
policy and am content with it. I assert that the sovereignty of Illinois 
liad a right to determine that question as wc have detiided it, and I ile-ay 
that any other State has a right to interfere with us or call us to acoftii'. 
for that decision. In the State of Maine Ihey have decided by their Cok- 
stitution that the negro shall exercise the elective frani-hise and hold office rs 
an equality with the white man. Whilst I do not concur in the good sensf. -a 
correct taste of tliat decision on the part of Maine, I have no disposition to qnnr- 
rel with her. It is her business and not ouis. If tlie people of Maine desire to be 
put on an equality with the negro, I do not know that anybody in this State 
will attempt to prevent it. If the white people of Maine tliink a negiw Iheii 
equal, and that he has a right to come and kill theh' vote by a negro \ot«, 
they have a right to tliink so, I suppose, and I have no disposition (to inter- 
fere with them. Then, again, passing over to New York, we find in that 
Slate they have provided that a negro may vote provided he holds $250 worth of 
pibperty, but that he shall not unless he does; that is to say, they will allow a 
r.sijro to vote if he is rich, but a poor fellow lliey will not allow to vote. In New 
York they think a rich negro is equal to a white man. Well, that is a matter of 
taste with them. If they think so in that State, and do not caj-ry the 
doctrine outside of it and pi'opose to interfere with us, I have no quarrel to make 
with them. It is their business. There is a great deal of philosophy and good sense 
in a saying of Fridley of Kane. Fridley had a law suit before a justice of the 
peace, and the justice decided it ag^nst him. This he did not like, and standing up 
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and looking at the justice for a moim "t, " "Well, Square," said ha, " if a man choose:' 
to make a darnation fool of himself I suppose there is no law against it"' 
Tliat is all I have to say about tJiese negro regulations and this negiw voting 
in otb'ir States where they have systems diffei-ent from ours. If it is their wish 
to have it so, be it so. There is no cause lo complain. Kentucky has decided that 
it is nol consistent with her safety and her prosperity to allow a negro to have either 
political rights or hia freedom, and hence she makes him a slave. That is her busi- 
ness, not mine. It is her right under the Constitution of the connby. The aoveiv 
eignty of Kentucky, and that alone, can decide that question, and when she decides 
it there is no power on eailh lo which you can appeal to reverse it. Therefore, leave 
ICeiituiJty as the Constitution has left her, a sovei'eign, independent State, with the 
exclusive right to have slavery or not, ao she chooses, and so long as I hold power 
1 will maintain and defend her rights against any assaults from whatever quarter 
they may come. 

I will never stop to inquire whether I approve or disapprove of the domestic in- 
stitutions of a State. I maintain her sovereign righta. I defend her sovereignty 
from all assault, in the hope that she will join in defending us when we are assailed 
by any outside power. How are we to protect oui' sovereign tights, to keep 
slavery out, unless we protect the sovereign rights to every other Stale to 
decide the question for itself. Let Kentucky, or South Carolina, or any other 
State, attempt to interfere in Illinois, and tel! us that we shall establish 
slavery,, in oi'der to make it unifonn, according to Mr. Lincoln's proposition, through- 
out the Union ; let them come here and tell us that we must and shall 
have slavei-y, and I wilt call on you to follow me, and shed the last drop of our 
heart's blood in repelling the invasion and chastising their insolence. And if we 
would fight for our reserved rights and sovereign power in our own Umita, we must 
respect the sovereignty of eaeli other State. 

Hence, you find that Mr. Lincoln and myself come to a direct issue on this whole 
doctiine of slavery. He is going to wage a wai' against It every where, not only in 
IlUnoia, but in his native State of Kentucky. A nd why ? Because he says that the 
Declai-ation of Independence contains this language : " We hold these tmths to 
be self-evident, that all men ai-e created equal ; that tliey ai'e endowed by their Crea- 
tor with certain inalienable rights; that among these are lite, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness," and he asks whether tliat instrument does not declare tjiat all men 
aie crenied equal. Mr. Lincoln then goes on to say tliat tliat clause of the De- 
claration of Independence includes negroes, [ " 1 say not."] Well, if you say not, 
I do not think you will vote for Mr. Lincoln. Mr. Lincoln goes on to ai^e tliat 
the language "all men"" included the negroes, Indians, and all inferior races. 

In his Chicago speech he says, in so many words, that it includes the negroes, 
that they were endowed by the Almighty with the right of equality with the white 
tnan, and thereibre that tW right is Divine — a right under the higher law; that the 
law of Goil makes them equal to the white man, and therefore that the hiw of the 
white man cannot deprive them of that right. This is Mr Lincohi's argument. He 
is conscientious in his belief. I do not question his sincerity, I do not doubt that he, 
in his eooscience, believes that the Almighty made the negro equal to the white 
man. He thinks that the negro is his brether. I do not ttiink that the negro is 
any kin of mine at aU. And here is the difference between ua. I believe that the 
Declaration of Independence, in the words " all men are created equal," was inten- 
ded lo allude only to the people of the United States, to men of European birth or 
descent, being white men, that they were created equal, and hence that Great Britiun 
had no right to deprive them of their political and religious privileges; but the sign- 
ers of that paper did not intend to include the Indian or the negro in that declara- 
tion, for if they had would they not have been bound to abolish slavery in 
every State and Colony from that day. Remember, too, that at the time the 
Declaration was put forth, every one of the thirteen colonies were slaveholding 
colonies ; every man who signed that Declaration represented slaveholding coiistitu- 
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enls. Did those signers mean by that act to cliarge themselves, and all tlieir 
omstituonts with having violated the law of God, id holding tlie negra in an in- 
ferior condition to tlie white man? And yet, if tbey included negroes in 
that term, they were hound, as conscientious men, that day and that hour, 
not only to have aboHshed slavery throughout the land, but to have conferred 
political rights and privileges on the negro, and elevated him to an equality witiiihe 
white man, [ " They did not do iL"] I know they did not do it, and the veiy fact 
Uiat they did not shows tliat (hey did not undei-stand the language they used to in- 
clude any but the wbit* race. Did they mean to say that tlie Indian, on iiiis con- 
litient, was created equal (o the wliite man, and that he was endowed by the Al- 
mighty with inalienable rights — rights so sacred that they could not be taJcen away 
by auy Conatitiition or law that man could pass ? Why, their whole action towaid 
the Iiidiiui showed liiat they never dreamed that they were bound to put him on an 
equality. I am not only opposed to negro equality, but I am opposed to Indiah 
equality. I am opposed to putting the coolies, now importing into this country, on 
an equality with us, or putting the Chinese or any inferior rate on aa equality with 
ns. I hold that the white race, the European race, I care not whether Irish, Ger- 
man, French, Scotch, English, or to what nation (hey belong, so they are the white 
race, to be oar equals. And I am for placing them, aa our fathers did, on an equali- 
ty wifh us. Emigrants from Europe, and their descendants, constitute the peo- 
ple of the United States. The Declaration of Independence only mcluded the white 
people of the United States. The Constitution of the United States was framed by 
the white people, it ought to be administered by them, leaving each State to make 
such regulations concerning the negro as it chooses, allowing him political rights or 
not, as it chooses, and allowing kim civil rights or not, as it may determine for 
itself. 

Let us only carry out those principles, and we will have peace and harmony in 
the different States. But Mr. Lincoln's conscientious scruples on this point govern 
his actions, and I honor him for following them, although I abhor the doctrine which 
he preaches. His conscientious scruples lead him to believe that the negro is enti- 
tled by Divine right to the civil and political privileges of citizenship on an equality 
with the white man. 

For that reason he says he wishes the Dred Scott dedsion reversed. He wiOieB 
to confer those privileges of citizenship on the negro. Let us see how he will do it. 
He will first be called upon to strike out of the Constitution of Illinois that clause 
which prohibits free negroes and slaves from Kentucky or any other State coming 
into Illinois. When he biota out that clause, when lie lets down the door or opens 
the gate for all the negro population to flow in and cover our prairies, until in mid 
day they wiU look dark and black as night; when he shall have done this, his mission 
will yet be unfulfilled. Then it will be that he will apply bis principles of negrt 
equality, that is, if he can get the Dred Scott decision revei-sed in the meantime. He 
will then change the Constitution again, and allow negixMS to vote and hold office, 
and will make them eligible to the Legislaiure, so that thereafter they can have 
the right men for U. S, Senators. He will allow them to vote to elect the Leg- 
islature, the Judges and the Governor, and will make them eligible to the 
office of Judge or Governor, or to the Legislature. He will put them on an 
equality with the white man. What then ? Of course, after making them ehgi- 
ble to the judiciary, when he gets Cuffee elevated to the bench, he certainly will not 
refuse his judge the privilege of marrying any woman he may select ! I submit to 
you whether these are not the legitimate consequences of his doctrine ? If it be 
tnie, as he says, that by the Declaration of Independence and by Divine law, 
the n^TO is ci-eated the equal of the white man ; if it be ti-ue that the Dred 
Scott decision is unjust and wrong, because it deprives the negro of citizenship and 
equality with the white man, then does it not follow that if he had the power he 
would make negroes citizens, smd give them all the rights and all the privileges of 
citizenship on an equality with white men ? I think that is the inevitable conclusion. 
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1 do not doubt Mr. Lincoln's conscientious conviction on the subject, and I do not 
doubt that he will carry out that doctrine if he ever has the power; but 1 resist it 
because I am utterly opposed to any political amalgamaiiou or any other amulgama- 
tion OB this continent. We are witnessing lie result of giving civil and political 
rigiits to inferior races in Mexico, in Central Aeaeriea, in South America, and in the 
West India Islands, Those young men who went from hei-e to Mexico, to fight tha 
battles of their country in the Mexican war, can tell you the fruits of negro equality 
with the white man. They will tell you that the re^iult of tliat equality ia social 
amalgamation, demoralization and d^radation, below the capacity for selt-^ovemmenL 

My tViends, if we wish to preserve this Government we must maintain it on the 
baiiis on which it was established, to wit; the white basis. We must preserve the 
purity of the race not only in our polities but in our domPStic relations. We must 
tlien preserve the sovereignty of the States, and we must m^ntain the Federal Union 
bypreserving the Federal Constitution inviolate. Let us do that, and our Union will 
not only be peipetual but ma,y extend until it shall spread over the entire continent. 

Fellow-citizens, I have already detained you too long. I have exhausted my- 
self and wearied you, and owe you aa apology for the desultory manuer in which I 
have discussed these topics, I will have an opportunity of addressing you ^ain be- 
fore the November election comes off, I come to you to appeal to your judgment 
as American ciiizens; to take your verdict of approval or disapproval upon the 
dlsciiai^ of my puliilie duty and my principles as compared with those of Mr. 
Lincoln. If you conscientiously believe that his principles are more in harmony 
witli tiie feelings of the American people and the interests and honor of tlie E^pub- 
lic, elect him. I^ on the contrary, you believe that my principles are more con- 
sistent with those great, principles upon which our fathers iramed this Government, 
then I shall ask you to so express your opinion at the polls. I am aware that it is a 
bitter and severe contest, but I do not doubt what the decision of the people of H- 
linoia will be. I do not anticipate any personal collision between Mr. Lincoln and 
myself! You all know tliat 1 am an amiable, good-natured man, and I take great 
pleasure in bearing testimony to the fact tlsat Mr. Lincoln is a kind-hearted, amiable, 
good-natured gentleman, with whom no man has a right to pick a quarrel, oven if 
he wanted one. He ia a worthy gentleman. I have known him for twenty-flve 
years, aud there is no better citizen, and no kinder-hearted man. He ia a flue law- 
yer, possesses high ability, and there b no objection to him, except tlie monstrous 
revolutionary doctrines with which he ia identified and which he conscientiously en- 
tertains, and is determined to carry out if he gets the power. 

He has one element of strength upon which he relies to accomplish his object, and 
that is his alliance with certain loen in this State claiming to be Democrats, whose 
avowed object is to use their power to prostrate the Democratic nominees. £Ie hopes 
he can secure the few men claming to be friends of the Lecomplon Constitution, and 
for that reason you will find he does not say a woi-d against the Lecomplon Constitu- 
tion or its supporters. He is as silent tK the grave upon that subject. Behold 
Mr. Lincoln courting Lecomplon votes, in order that he may go to lie Senati sa 
the representative of Republican principles! Tou know tliat that alliance esists. 
1 think you wiU find that it will ooze out before the contest is over. It must be a 
contest of principle. Either the radical abolition principles of Mr. Lincoln must be 
maintained, or the strong, constitutional, national Democratic piinciples witti 
which I am identified must be carried out. I shall be satisfied whutever way 
you decide. I have been sustfuned by the people of Illinois with a steadiness, a 
firmness and an enthusiasm which makes my heart overflow with gratitude. If I 
was now to be consigned to private life, I would have nothing to complain of. I 
would even then owe you a debt of gratitude which the balance of my life could not 
repay. But, my friends, you have dischai^d every obligation you owe to me. I 
have been a thousand times paid by tlie welcome you have extended to me since I 
have entered the State on my return home this time. Your reception not only dis- 
charges aU obligations, but it furnishes inducement fo renewed efforts to serve you in 
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llie future. If jou think Mr. Lincoln -yill ^^p mcve ^o pdvapoe the interest* aTid 
elevule tlie character of Illinois thaii inystlf, '■. is yui duty to el"ct liim ; if jou 
tliink lie wouid do more to preserve the peace ot the couatry and perpetuate the 
Union than myself, then elect Iiim, I leave tne quesuon in your hatids, and again 
tender you my profound thanks for the cordial and heai't-felt welcome tendered to 
me tliis evening. 



SPEECH OF HON, ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

Delive)-ed in Spnngficld, Saturday evening, Jtdu 17, 18o!^. (Mr. Douglas was 

p™;.,t.) 



Fellow-citizens ; Another election, which is deemed an important one, is ap- 
pixMiehing, and, as I siippose, the Republican party will, witliout much difficulty, elect 
their State ticket. But in regard to lie Legislature, we, the Ke[)ublicans, labor un- 
der some disadvantages. In the first place, we have a Legislature to elect u|>on an 
apportionment of the representation made several years ago, when the pi-opoi'tion of 
the population was fer gi-eater in the Sooth (as compared with tlie North) than it 
now is i and inasmuch as our opponents hold almost entire sway in the Soutli, and 
we a correspondingly large majority in the North, the tact that we are now to be rep- 
resented as we were years ago, when die population was difibrent, is, to us, a very 
great disadvantage. We had in the year 1855, according to law, a census or enu- 
. meration of the Inhaliitants, taken for tiic purpose of a new apportionment of repre- 
sentation. We know wliat a fmr apportionment of representation upon tliat census 
would give us. We know that it could not, if feirly made, fail to give the llepublican 
party from six to ten more members of the Legislature than they can probably get 
as the law uow stands. It so happened at die ia-st session of the Legislature, that 
our opponents, holding the control of both branches of the Legislatui-e, steadily 
refused to ^ve us such an apportionment aa we were rightly entitled lo have upon 
tlt^ census already taken. The Legislature steadily refused to give us such an ap- 
portionment as we were rightfully entitled to have upon the census taken of th* 
population of the State. The Legislature would pass no bill upon tiiat subject, ex- 
cept such as was at least as unfair to us as the old one, and in whicli, in some itistfinces, 
two men in the I>emocratic regions were aDowed to go as far Mwaiil sending a mem- 
ber to the Legislature as three were in the Republican regions. Comparison was 
made at the time as to representative and senatorial districls, which co'npletely de- 
monstrated that such was the fact. Such a bill was passed and tendered to the Re- 
publican Governor for his signature ; but principally for the reasons I have stated, 
he withheld his approval, and the bill fell without becoming a law. 

Another disadvantage under which we labor is, that there are one or two Demo- 
cratic Senators who will be members of the next Leg^lature, and will vote tor the 
election of Senator, who are holding over in districts in which we could, on all rea- 
sonable calculation, elect men of bur own, if we only had the chance of an election. 
When we consider that there are but twenty-five Senators in the Senat-u, taking two 
from the side where they rightfully belong and adding them to the oilier, is to ua a 
disadvantage not to be lightly regarded. Still, so it isi we have tliia to contend with. 
Perliaps there is no ground of complaint on our part. In attending to the many 
things involved in the last general election for President, Goveruoi-, Auditor, Treas 
urer, Superintendent of Public Instmctlon, Members of Congress, of the Legislature, 
County OffifJers, anii so oil, we allowed these things to happen by want of sutficieni 
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aitenlion, and wc have no eau9e to complain of our adversaries, so far as tliis niiitier 
is coni«i]ied. But we have some cjiuse to coiiiijlain of the i-efusal to give us a fair 
apiwi'tioniinjni, 

Thei'e is still another disadvantage under which we lahor, and to which I will ask 
your attention. It arises out of flie relative positions of the two pei'soni wlio stand 
before the State as candidates tor the Senate, Senator Douglas is of woi Id-wide 
renown. All the anxious politicians of his pai'ly, or who have been of his [lai-ty lor 
yeai'S past, have been looking upon him as certainly, at no distant day, to be the 
President of the United States. They have seen in his round, jolly fi-uitful face, 
post-offices, land-ofHces, marshalshipa and cabinet appointments, chwgt 'hips and for- 
eign missions, bursting and sprouting out in wondeiful exuberance, ready to be laid 
bold of by their greedy hands. And as tbey have been gazing uixm this attraciive 
pieture so long, tliey caimot, in the little distraction that haa taken place in the party, 
bring ihamsclves to give up the charming hope ; but with greedier anxiety they ru^h 
ibout bim, f^Ui^taiii him, and give him marches, triumphal entries, and reci'piion^ be- 
yond what even in the days of his highest prosperity they could have bi'ought about 
it. ..is favor. On the contrary, nobody has ever expected me to be Prfii-id(>iit. In 
my poor, lean, lank face, nobody has ever seen that any cabbages were spiouting out. 
These are disadvantages all, taken together, that the Republicans labor under. We 
have to fight this battle upon principle, and upon principle alone, I am, in a certain 
sense, made the standard-bearer in behalf of the Republicans, I was made so merely 
because there had to be some one so placed — I being in nowise preferable to any 
other one of the twenty-five — perhaps a hundred we have in the Republican ranks. 
Then I say I wish it to be distinctly understood and bome in mind, that we have to 
fight this battle without many — perhaps without any — of tJie externai ai<ls which are 
brought to bear against us. So I hope those with whom I am sun'ounded Inive jii'in- 
ciple enough to nerve themselves for the task and leave notliing undone, that ciui be 
fairly done, to bring about the right result. 

After Senator Douglas left Washington, as his movements were mnde fcnown by 
the public prints, he tarried a considerable time in the city of Mew Toi-k ; and it was 
heralded that, like another Napoleon, he was, lying by and framing tlie plan of his 
campaign. It was telegraphed to Washington City, and published in the Union, that 
he was framing his plan for the purpose of, going to Illinois to pounce upon and an- 
nihilate the treai^onable and disunion speech which Lincoln had made here on the 
16tb of June. Now, I do suppose that the Judge really spent some time in New 
Yoi'k maturing the plan of the campaign, as his friends heralded for him. I have 
bi;en able, by noting his movements since his arrival in Illinois, to discover evidences 
i.oiiiirroalory of that allegation. I think I have been able to see what are the mate- 
rial points of that plan. I will, for a little while, ask your attention to some of them. 
What I shall point out, tliough not showing tlie whole plan, are, nevertheless, the 
niaiti points, as I suppose. 

They are not very numerous. The first is Popular Sovereignty. The second and 
thii-d are attacks upon my speech made on the 16th of June. Out of these tJiree 
;joint3 — drawing within the range of popular sovereignty the question of the Le- 
,ompton Constitution — he makes his principal assault. "Upon these his successive 
tpeuches are substantially one and the same. On this matter of popular scvei-eignty 
J wish to be a little careful. Auxiliary to the^e mmn points, to be sure, are their 
tliuiideringsof cannon, their marching and music, their fizzle-gigs and fire-works; but 
1 will not waste time with them. They are but tlie little trappings of the campaign. 

Coming to the substance — the firet point — "popular sovereignty." It is to be 
labeled ipon the cars in which he travels ; put upon the hacks he rides in ; to be 
tliiunted upon the arches he passes under, and the banners which wave over him. It 
is to be dished up in as many varieties as a French cook can produce soups from po- 
tatoes. Now, as this is so great a staple of the plan of the campaign, it is worth 
while to examtiie it carefully; and if we examine only a very little, and do not allow 
oui-^elves to be misled, we shall be able to see that the whole thing is the most arrant 
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Qaisotism that was ever enabled befm-e a commiinity, Wliat is the matter of frof 
ular BovereigLiIy ? The iirst tiling, in oivler to Uiideretand it, is to get a good defltii 
tion oF what it is, and atler that to see how it is applied. 

I suppose almost eveiy one knows that, in this controversy, whatever has been 
s!ud haa had rtiference to the question of negi'o slavery. We have not been in a 
coatrovcr.jy about tbe right of the people to govern themselves in the ordinctn/ inal>- 
.ers of domestic concern in the States and Territories. Mr. Buchanan, in one of his 
mtc. messages (I think when he sent up the Lecoinpton Constitution), urged that the 
iiaiii points to which the public attention had been directed, was not in regard to the 
^■eat variety of small domestic matters, but was dii'ccted to the question of negro 
sIhvi ly ; and he asserts, that if the people had had a fair chance to vote on that 
question, there was no reasonable ground of objection in regard to minor questions. 
Kow, while I think that the people liad ttol had given, or offered them, a fair chance 
upon that slavery question ; still, if thei'C had been a fair submission to a vote upon 
tliat main question, the President's proposition would have been true to the utter- 
most. Hence, when hereafter I speak of popular sovei-eignty, I wish to be under- 
stood as applying what I say to tlie question of slavery only, not to otlier minor 
domestic matters of a Territory or a State. 

Does Judge Douglas, when he saya that several of tlie past years of his life 
have been devoted to the question of "popular sovereignty," and that all the 
remainder of his life shall be devoted to it, does he mean to say that he has been 
devoting his life to securing to the people of the Territories IJie right to exclude 
slavery Irom the Territories ? If he means so lo say, he means to deceive ; because 
he and every one knows that the decision of the Supreme Court, which he 
approves and makes especial groimd of attack upon me for disapproving, forbids 
the people of a Territory to exclude slavery. This covers the whole ground, from 
the settlement of a Territory till it reaches the degi'ee of maturity entitling it fo 
form a State Constitution. So far aa all that ground is concerned, the Judge is 
not sustaining popular sovereignly, but absolutely opposing it He sustains the 
decision which declares that the popular wiU of tlie Territories has no constitutiooal 
power to exclude slavery during their temtorial existence. Tliis being so, flie 
period of time ftom the first settlement of a Tenitoiy till it reaches the point of 
forming a State Constitution, is not the thing that the Judge has fought for or is 
fighting for, but on the contrary, he has fought for, and is fighting for, the thing 
tlmt annihilates and crushes out that same popular sovereignty. 

Weil, so much being disposed of, what is left ? Why, he is contending for the 
right of the people, when they come to make a State Constitution, to make it ,fof 
themselves, and precisely as best suits themselves. I say again, that is Quixodc. 
I defy contradiction when I declare that tiie Judge can find no one to oppose him 
on that proposition. I repeal, there is nobody opposing that proposition on prin- 
ciple. Let me not be misunderstood. I know that, with reference to the Le- 
compton Constitution, I may be misunderstood ; but when you understand me 
correctly, my proposition will be true and accurate. Nobody is opposing, or has 
opposed, the right of the people, when they form a Constitution, to form it for 
tliemselves. Mr. Buchanan and his friends have not done it ; they, too, aa well 
aa the liepublicans and the Anti-Lecompton Democrats, have not done it ; but, on 
[he contrary, Ihey together have insisted on the right of the people to form a 
Constitution for themselves. The difference between the Buchanan men on the 
one hand, and the Douglas men and the Republicans on the other, has not been on 
a question of principle, but on a question of fad. 

The dispute was upon the question of feet, whether the Lecompton Constitution 
had been feirly formed by the people or not. Mr. Buchanan and his friends have 
not contended for the contrary prindple any more than the Douglas men or the 
Eepublieana. They have insisted that whatever of small irregularities existed in 
getting up the Lecompton Constitution, were such as happen in the settlement of 
all new Territories. The question was, was it a fair emanation of the people ? It 
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v/aii a question of fact and not of pnnciple. As to the principle, all were agreed, 
Judge Douglas voted wiih. the Republicans ui)on that matter of fact. 

He and they, by their voices and votes, denied that it waa a fair emaualioii of 
t!ie people. The Administration affirmed tliat it was. With respect to the evi- 
dence bearing upon tiiat question of feet, I readily agree tliat Judge Douglas and 
the Eepublieans had the right on their side, and that the Adminii-Iriilioit «'>u* 
wrong. But I state again tha^ as a nuttei' of priaciple, there is no dispiitt ii;ii i! llie 
right of a people in a Territory, merging into a Slate to fonn a Couslilu^l.ii loi 
tiiemselves without outride interference from any quarter. This being i^<), wluU » 
Judge Douglas going to spend his life for? Is he gouig to spend his life in niain- 
laining a principle that nobody on eartli opposes? Does he axjieet to stand ii;i in 
majestic dignity, and go through his apotheosis and become a god, in the Hinijiiiiiii- 
ing of a priudple which neither man nor mouse in all God'^f i^reation i:; oppo-hii^'f 
Now something in regard to the Lecompton Constittifion more specially ; for ] 
j>ass from tliis other question of popular sovereignty aa tlie most arnuit humhiig 
that has ever been attempted on an intelligent community. 

As to the Lecompton Constitution, I have ah-eady said that on the question of fiict 
as to whether it was a fair emanation of the people or not, Judge Douglas wilh 
the Republicans and some Americans had greatly the argtTment against the Ad- 
ministration ; and while I repeat this, I wish to know what there i? in ihe opposi- 
tion of Judge Douglas to the Lecompton Constitution tliat ealitles him lo be con- 
sidered the only opponent to it — as being pter excellence the very qwintessence of 
that opposition. I agree lo the rightfulness of his opposition. He ui the Senate 
and his class of men there formed the number three and no more. In tlie House 
of Representatives his class of men — the Anti-Lecompton Democrate — fonned a 
number of about twenty. It took one hundred and twenty to dtfeat the measure, 
against one hundred and twelve. Of tte votes of that one hundred and tweitty, 
fTudge Douglas's fiiends inrnished twenty, to add to which there were si:i Ameri- 
cans and ninety-four Repiiblicaus. I do not say tliat I mi precisely accurate in 
their numbers, but I am sufficiently so for any use I am making of it. 

Why is it that twenty sIiaD be entitled to all the a edit of domg that work, and 
the hundred none of it ? Why, if, as Judge Douglas says, the honor u to be 
divided and due credit is to be given to other parties, why is just so mudi ^ven as 
is consonant ivith the wishes, the interests and advancement of the twenty ? My 
understanding is, when a commoa job is done, or a common enterprise prosecuted, 
if I put in five dollars to your one, I have a right to take out five dollara to your 
one. But be doe" not so understand it. He declares the dividend of credit for 
defeating Lecompton upon a basis which seems unprecedented and incompre- 
he;isible. 

Let us see. Lecompton in the raw was defeated. It afierward took a sort of 
cooked lip shape, and was passed in the English bill. It is said by the Judge iiat 
the defeat was a good and pi-oper thing. If it was a good thuig, why is he en- 
titlei:! to more credit than other.^, for the performance of that good act, un]eR,s there 
was sometliing in the antecedents of the Republicans that might induce every oiip 
to expect them to join in that good work, and at tlie same time, something leuding 
them to doubt that he would ? Does he place his superior claim to credit, on the 
groimd that he performed a good act which was never expected of bim? He oays 
T have a proneness for quoting scripture. If I should do so now, it occui-s iJial 
perhaps he places himself somewhat upon the ground of ihe parable of the lost 
sheep which went astiuy upon the mountains, and when the owner of the hundred 
sheep found the one that was lost, and threw it upon his shoulders, and csme home 
rejoicing, it was said that thei-e was more rejoicing ovei- the one sheep that was 
lost and had been found, tiian over the ninety and nine in the fold. The applica- 
tion is made by the Saviour in this parable, thus : " Verily, I say unto yon, there 
is more rejoicing in heaven ovei' one sinner that repenteth, than over ninety and 
nine just persons that uieed no repentance." 
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stand, becomes important. It waa made a littlo while before the election of (lie dele- 
gates who made Lecompton. In that speech he deelai-ed there waa eyery reason 
to hojie and believe the election would be fair ; and if any one tailed to vote, it 
would be his own culpable feult. 

I, a few days after, made a sort of answer lo lliat speech. In that answer, I 
made, substantially, the very ailment with which he combalted his Lecompton 
adversaries in the Senate last winter. I pointed to the facts that the people could 
not vole without being registered, and that tlie time for registering had gone by. 
I commented on it as wonderful that Judge Douglas could be ignoraat of these 
fitcls, which every one else in the nation so well knew. 

I now pass fi*oin popular sovereignty and Ijecoiiipton. I may have occasion to 
refei' to one or both. 

When he was preparing hia plan of campaign. Napoleon-like, in New York, as 
appears by. two speeches I have heurd him deliver since his arrival in Illinois, he 
gave special attention to a speech of mine, delivei-ed here on the 1 6th of June last. 
He says that he carefiilly read that speech. He fold us that at Chicago a week ago 
last night, and lie repeated it at Bloomington last night. Doubtless, he repeated it 
agaiii to-day, though I did not hear him. In tiie the two first places — Chicago and 
Bloomington — I heard him ; to-day I did not. He said he bad carefully examined 
that speech ; when, he did not say ; but there is no reasonable doubt it was when he 
was in New York preparing his plan of campaign. I am glad he did read it care- 
fully. He says it vfas evidently prepared with great care. I freely admit it was 
pi«piired witii care. I claim not to be more free ti'om errors than others — perhaps 
scarcity so much ; but I was very cai-eful not to put anything in tliat speech as a 
matter of fact, or make any inferences which did not appear to me to be true, and 
ftilly warrantable. If I had made any mistake I was wilUng to be correctotl ; if I 
had drawn any inference in regard to Judge Douglas, or any one else, which was not 
wari-anled, I was fiilly prepared to modify it as soon as discovered. I planted my- 
self upon the truth and the truth only, so far as I knew it, or could be brought lo 

Having made that speech with the most kindly feelings toward Judge Douglas, as 
manifested therein, I waa gratified when I found that lie had carefully examined it, and 
bad deteoted no error of fact, nor any inference against him, nor any misrepresenta- 
tions, of which he thought fit to complain. In neither of the two speeches I hava 
mentioned, did he make any such complaint. I will thank any one who will Laiarto 
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me that he, iti his speech to-day, pointed out Miyfiiiiig 1. h-id stated, respecting iiitU; 
as being erroneous, I presume there is no Buaa ifluf,. 1 nave reason to be gratified 
that tlie jiire and caution used in f liai, speech, lufl it si; that hj, mi-at of all othera in- 
terested in discovering error, has not been atle tJ pciut oui lho vbiiig against him 
which he coiild say was wrong. He seizes upon the dootriiies he supposes to be in- 
cluded in that speech, and declares that upon them will turn tie issues of this cam- 
paign. He then quotes, or attempts to quote, from my sp-eeeh I « ill not Bay that lie 
willfully misquotes, but he does fail to quote accurately. His attempt at quoting is 
fmm a passage which I believe I can quote accurately from memory. 1 shall malie 
tlie quotation now, with some comments upon it, aa I have already said, in ordei ihal 
the Judge shall be left entirely without excuse for misrepresenting me. I do so now, 
as I hope, for the last time. I do this in great caution, in order tliat if he repeats his 
misrepresentation, it shall be plain to all that he does so willfully. If, after all, he 
still persists, 1 shall be compelled to reconstruct the course I have marked oat for 
myself, and draw upon' such humble resourses as I have, for a new course, better 
suJted to the real exigencies of the case. I set out, in this campaign, with the inlen- 
tiDii of conducting it strictly as a gentleman, in substance at least, if not in tlie outside 
polish. The latter I shall never be, but that which constitutes the inside of ft gentle- 
man I hope I understand, and am not less inclined to practice than others. It was 
my purpose and expectation tliat this canvass would be conducted upon principle, and 
with fairness on both sides, and it shall not be my fault if this purpose and expecta- 
tion shall be given up. 

He charges, in substance, that I invite a, war of sections; that I propose all the 
local institutions of the different States shall become consolidated and uniform. "What 
is there in the language of that speech which expresses such purpose, or bears such 
constroction ? 1 have again and again said that I would not enter into any of the 
States to disturb the institution of slavery. Judge Douglas said, at Bloomington, 
tliat I used language most able and ingenious for concealing what I really meant; 
and that while I had protested against entering into the slave States, 1 nevertheless 
did mean to go on the banks of the Ohio and throw missiles into Kentucky, to disturb 
them in their domestic institutions. 

I said, in that speech, and I meant no more, that the institution of slaveiy ought 
to be placed in the very attitude where the framers of this Glovernment placed it and 
left it. I do not undei-stand that the framers of our Constitution left the people of 
the free States in the attitude of firing horobs or shells into the slave States. I was 
not using that passage for the purpose for which he infers I did use it. I said : " We 
are now far advanced into the fifth year since a policy was created for the avowed 
object and with the confident promise of putting an end to slavery agitation. Under 
the operation of that policy tl^t a^talion has not only not ceased, but has constantly 
augmented. In my opinion it will not cease til! a crisis shall liave been readied and 
passed. 'A house divided agmnst itself cannot stand.' I believe that this Giovem- 
ment cannot endure permanently half slave and half free. It will become all one 
Ujing or all the other. Either the opponents of slavery will ari'est the fui-ther spread 
of it, and place it where the public mind shidl rest in the belief that it is in the 
course of ultimate extinction, or its advocates will push it forward fill it shall become 
. alike lawfiil in all the States, old as well as new, North as weU as Soutli." 

Now you all see, from that qaotation, I did hot express my wish on anything. In 
Itat passive I indicated no wish or purpose of my own; I simply expressed my expeetor 
fi'ow. Cannot the Judge perceive a distinction between a purpose and an expeclation f 
I have ofteji expressed an expectation to die, but 1 have never expressed a laisk to 
die. I said ei Chicago, and now repeat, that I am quite aware this Government has 
endured, half slave and half free, for eighty-two yetu^. I understand that little bit 
of history. I expressed the opinion I did, because I perceived — or thought I per 
ceived — a new set of causes introduced. I did say at Chicago, in my speech there, 
that I do wish to see the spread of slavery arrested, and to see it placed where the 
public miud shall re^t in the belief that it is in the course of ultimate cxtmctlon. I 
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aaid that because I supposed, wlien tiie puliiic mind shall rest in that ijehef, we shall 
have peace on the slavery question. I have believed — and now believe — tlie jrnblie 
mind did rest on that belief Hp to the introduction of the Nebraska bill. 

Although I have ever been opposed to slavery, 30 far I rested in the hope and be-. 
lief that it was in the course of ultimate extinction. jFor lliat reason, it had been a 
Tiin nr question with me. I might have been mistaken ; but I had believed, and now 
believe, that the whole public mind, that is, the mind of the great majority, iiad rested 
•a tliat bslief up to the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. But upon that event, 
I tertsmi'j convinced that either I had been resting in a delusion, or the institution 
waa being placed on a new basis — a basis for making it perpetual, national and uni- 
versal Subsequent events have greatly eoiifii'med me in that belief, I believe that 
bill to be the b^inning of a conspiracy for that purpose. So believing, I have since 
then considered that question a paramount one. So believing, I thought the public 
mind will never rest tUI the power of Congress to restrict the spread of it shall again 
be acknowledged and exercised on iJie one hand, or on the other, al! resistance 
be entii-ely crushed out I have expressed that opinion, and I entertain it to-night. 
It is denied that there is any tendency to the nalaonalization of slavery in tliose States. 

Mr. Brooks, of South Carolina, in one of his speeches, when they were presenting 
him canes, silver plate, gold pitchers and the like, for assaulting Senator Sumner, 
distinctly affirmed his opinion that when this Constitution was formed, it was the be- 
lief of no man that slavery would last to the present day. 

He said, what I think, that the fraiuers of our Constitution placed the institution 
of slavery where the public mind resl^ in the hope that it was in the coui-se of ulti- 
mate extinction. But he went on 10 say that the men of the present age, by theii 
experience, have become wiser than the framers of the Consiitution ; and the inven- 
tion of the cotton gin had made the perpetuity of slavery a necessity in this country. 

Aa another piece of evidence tending to this same point : Quite recently in Vir- 
ginia, a man — the owner of slaves — made a will providing that after his death cert^n of 
his slaves should have their freedom if Ihey should so choose, and go to Liberia, rather 
than i-pmain in slavery. They chose to be liberated. But the persons to whom they 
would descend as property, clsomed them as slaves. A suit was instituted, which 
finally came io the Supreme Court of Virginia, and was therein decided against the 
slaves, upon the ground that a negro caiinot make a choice — that they had no legal 
power to choose — could not perform the condition upon which their freedom de- 
pended. 

i do not mention this with any purpose of crilieising it, but to connect it with the 
ai^imenta as affording additional evidence of the change of sentiment upon this 
question of slavery in the direction of making it perpetual and national I argue 
now as T did before, that there is such a tendency, and I am backed not merely by 
the feels, but by the open confession in the slave States. 

And now, as to the Judge's inference, that because I wish to see slavery placed in 
the course of ultimate extinction — placed where our fiithers originally placed it — I 
wish to Miiiihilate the State Legislatures — to force cotton to grow upon the (ops of 
the Green Mountains — to freeae ice in Florida — to cut lumber on the broad Uli- 
B>b prairies — that I am in favor of all these ridiculous and impossible things. 

It seems to me it is a complete answer to all this to ask, if, when Congress did 
hare Ihe feshion of restricting slavery from fi-ee territory ; when courts did have 
the fashion of dedding that taking a slave into a free country made him free — I 
«ay it is a sufficient answer to ask, if any of this ridiculous nonsense about consoli- 
dation, and uniforiuify, did actnaUy follow ? Who heard of any such thing, because . 
flf the Ordinance of '87 ? because of the Missouri Restriction ? because of the nu- 
merous court decisions of that character ? 

Now, a& tfl the Dred Scott decision ; for upon that he makes his last point at me* 
He Tjoldly takes ground in fevor of that decision. 

This is one-h^ the onslaught, and one-third of the entire plan of the campaign. 
1 am opposed to that decision in a certain sense, but not in the sense which he puia 
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on ft. I say iliat in so far as it decided in favor of DrcJ Soott's master, and against 
Diud Scolt and his family, I do not propose to disturb oi' resist the decision. 

I never have proposed to do any such thiog. I think, that in respect for judicial 
autliority, my humble histoiy would not suffer in comparison with that of Judge 
Douglas. He would luivc the citizen conform his vote to liat decision; the member 
of Congress, Iiis i the President, his use of die veto power. He would make it » 
rule of political action for the people and all the departments of the Government. 
I would not. By resisting it as a political rule, I disturb no right of property, create 
no disorder, excite no mobs. 

When he spoke at Chicago, on Friday evening of last week, he made this same 
point upon me. On Saturday evening I replie<^ and reminded him of a Supreme 
Court decision which he opposed for at least several years. Last night, at Bloom- 
ington, he took some notice of that reply; but entirely foi'got to remember that pjiit 
of it. 

He renews his onslaught upon me, forgetting to remember that I have turned the 
tables against himself on thai very point. I renew tlie effort to draw his attention 
to it, I irish to stand erect before the couiitiy, as well as Judge Douglas, on tliis 
question of judicial authority! and therefore I iidd sometlimg to the authority in ia^ 
vor of my own position. I wish to show that I am sustained by authority, in addi- 
tion to that heretofore presented. I do not erpect to convince the Judge. It is part 
of the plan of his campaign, and he will cling to it with a desperate gripe. JEven, 
turn it upon him — the sharp point gainst him, and gaff him through — he will 
still cling to it till he can invent some new dodge to take the place of it. 

In public speaking it is tedious reading fram documents ; but I must beg to indulge 
tlie practice to a limited extent. I shall read from a letter written by Mi'. Jefferson 
in 1820, and now to be found in the seventh volume of his correspondence, at page 
177. It seems he had been presented by a gentleman of the name of Jarvis with 
a book, or essay, or periodical, called the " Republican," and ho was writing in ac- 
Itnowledgment of the present, and noting some of its contents. After expressing 
the hope that the work wiD produce a fevorable effect upon the minds of the young, 
he proceeds to say; 

" That it will have this tendency may be expected, and for that reason I feel an 
urgency to note what I deem an error in it, the more requiring notice as your opin- 
ion is strengthened by that of many others. You seem, in page 84 and 148, to con- 
sider the judges as tlie ultimate arbiters of all constitutional questions — a very dan- 
gerous doctrine indeed, and one which would place us under the despotism of an 
oligarchy. Our judges are as honest as other men, and not more so. They have, 
with others, the same passions for party, for power, and the privilege of tiieir corps. 
Their maxim is, ' boni judicis est wnpliare jurisdictionem ;' and their power is the 
more dangerous as they are in office lor life, and not responsible, as the other func- 
tionaries are, to the elective control. The Constitution lias erected no such single 
tiibunal, knowing that, to whatever hands confided, with the corruptions of time and 
party, its members would become despots. It has more wisely made all the depai-t- 
ments coequal and cosovereign with themselves." 

Thus we see the power claimed for the Supreme Court by Judge Douglas, Mr. 
Jefferson holds, would reduce us to the despotism of an oligarchy. 

Now, I have said no more than this — in fact, never quite so much as this — lit 
least I am sustained by Mr. Jefferson. 

Let us go a little ftirther. You remember we once had a National Bank. Some 
one owed the bank a debt; he was sued and sought to avoid payment, on the ground 
that the bank was unconstitutional. The case went to the Supreme Conrt, and there- 
in it was decided that the bank was constitudonaL The whole Democratic party re- 
volted agiunst that decision. General Jackson himself asserted that he, as President, 
ivould not be bound to hold a National Bank to be constitutional, even though tlie 
court had decided it to be so. He fell in precisely with the view of Mr. Jefferson, 
and acted upon it under his official oalh, in vetoing a charter for a National Bank. 
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The declaration that Congress does not possess this constitutioiia.1 power to clmiter a 
bank, has gone into the Democmtic platforai, at their National Conventions, and wm 
brought forward and reaffiimed in their last Convention at Cineinnati. They have 
contended for that declaration, in the very teeth of the Sapreme Court, for raoi'e than 
a quarter of a century. In fact, ttey have reduced the decision to an ^solute nullity. 
. Tliat decision, I repeat, is repudiated in the Cincinnati platform ; and still, as if to 
Bhow tliat effrontry can go no farther. Judge Douglas vaunts in the very specchiia in 
which he denounces me for opposing the Dred Scott decision, that he stands on the 
Cincinnati piatform. 

Mow, I wish to know what the Judge can charge upon me, with respect to decis- 
ions of the Supreme Court, which does not lie in all its length, breadth, anil propor- 
tions al his own door. The pl^n truth is simply tliis ; Judge Douglas is fw Su- 
preme Court decisions when he likes and against them when he does not like them. 
He is for the Dred Scott decision because it tends to nationalize slavery — because 
it is part of the original combination for that object It so happens, singularly 
enough, that I never stood opposed to a decision of the Supreme Court till this. On 
the contrary, I have no recollection that he was ever particularly in favor of one till 
this. He never was in favor of any, nor opposed to any, till the present one, which 
helps to nationalize slavery. 

Free men of Sangamon — free men of Illinois — free men everywhere — judge 
ye between him and me, upon this issue. 

He says this Dred Suott case is a very small matter at most— that it lias no prac- 
tical effect; that at best, or rather, 1 suppose, at worst, it is but an abstraction. 1 
submit that the proposition that the thing which determines whether a man is free oi 
a slave, is rather concrete than abstract. I think you would conclude that it was, if 
your liberty depended upon it, and so would Judge Douglas if his liberty depended 
upon it. But suppose it was on the question of spreading slavery over the new Ter- 
ritories that he corisiders it ^ being merely an abstract matter, and one of no prac- 
tical importance. How has the planting of slavery in new countries always been 
effected? It has now been decided that slavery cannot be kept out of onr new Ter- 
ritories by any legal means. In what does our new Territories now differ in this re- 
spect from the old Colonies when slavery was first planted within them ? It was 
planted as Mr. Clay once declared, and as history proves true, by individual men in 
spite of the wishes of the people; the Mother Government refusing to prohibit it, 
and withholding from the people of the Colonies the authority to prohibit it for them- 
selves. Mr. Clay says this was one of the great aud just causes of complaint against 
Great Brittun by the Colonies, and the best apology we can now mafee lor having ilio 
institutioa amongst us. In that precise condition our Nebraska politicians have at 
last succeeded in placing our own new Territories ; the Government will not prohibit 
slavery within them, nor allow the people to prohibit it. 

I defy any man t« find any difference between the policy which originally 
planted slavery in these Colonies and that policy which now prevails in our nt;w 
Territories. If it does not go into them, it is only because no individual wishes it 
to go. The Judge indulged himself, doubtless to-day, with the question as to what 1 
am going to do with or about the Dred Scott decision. Well, Judge, will you please 
lell me what you did about the bank decision? Will you not gradously aJlo^r us to 
do with the Dred Scott decision precisely as you did with the bank deci.'-ion ? You 
succeeded in breaking down the moral effect of that decision ; did you find it neces- 
sary to amend the Constitution ? or to set up a court of negroes in order to do it ? 

There is one other point. Judge Douglas has a very affectionate leaning toward 
the Americans and Old Whigs. Last evening, in a sort of weeping tone, he described 
to us a death'bed scene. - He bad been called to the side of Mr. Clay, in his last mo- 
ments, in order that the genius of "popular sovereignty" might duly descend from 
the dying man and settle upon him, the living and most worthy successor. He could 
do no less than promise that he would devote the remainder of his life to " popular 
sovereignty ; " and then the great statesman departs in peace. By this part of the 
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"plan of the laimpaign," tlie Judge has evidently promised liiioself that tears shall 
be drawn down the cheeks of all Old Whigs, as large as half-grown apples. 

Mr. Webster, too, was mentioned ; but it did not quite come to a death-bed scene, 
as lo him. It would be amusing, if it were not disgusting, to see how quick these 
compromise-breakers administer on the poUtical effects of their dead adversaries, 
trumpirg up claims never before heard of, and dividing the asseis among themselves. 
If I should be found dead to-mon'ow morning, nothing hut my insignificance could 
prevent a speech being made on my aufhoritj, before the eud of next week. It so 
happens that in iliat " popular sovereignty " with which Mr. Clay was 'dentified, the 
Missouri Compromise was expressly reserved; and it was a little singular if Mr. 
Clay cast his mantle upon Judge Douglas on purpose to have that compromise re- 
pea leil. 

Again, the Judge did not keep faith with Mr. Clay when he first brought in his 
Nebraska bilL He left the Missouri Compromise unrepealed, and in his report ac- 
companying the bill, he told tlie world Le did it on purpose. The manes of Mr, 
Clay must have been in great s^ony, till thirty days ^ter, when " popular Eovereign- 
ty " stood forth in all its glory. 

One more thing. Last night Judge Douglas tormented himself with horrccps 
about my disposition to make negroes perfectly equal with white men in social and 
political relations. He did not stop to show fiiat 1 have said any such thing, or tliat 
it le^timately follows from any thing I have said, hut he rushes on with his asser- 
tions. I adhere to the Declaration of Independence. If Judge Douglas and his 
friends are not willing to stand by it, let thejn come up and amend it. Let them 
make it read that all men are created equal except negroes. Let us have it decided, 
whether the Declaration of Independence, in this blessed year of 1 858, shall be thus 
amended. In his construction of the Declaration last year, he smd it only meant 
that Americans in America were equal to Englishmen in England. Then, when I 
pointed out to him that by that rule he excludes the Germans, the Irish, the Portn- 
guese, and all the other people who have come amongst us since the Revolution, he 
reconstructs his construction. In bis last speech he tells us it meant Europeans. 

I press him a little further, and ask if it meant to include tlie Eussians in Asia? 
or does he mean to exclude that vast population from tlie prindples of our Declarar 
tion of Independence? I expect ere long he will introduce another amendment to 
his deiinition. He is not at all particular. He is satisfied with any thing which does 
not endanger the nationalizing of negro slavery. It may draw while men down, but 
it must not lift negroes up. Who shall say, " I am the superior, and you are the in- 
ferior?" 

My declarations upon this subject of negix> slavery may be misrepresented, but 
cannot be misunderstood, I have said that I do not understand the Dcclarsition to 
mean that all men were created equal in all respects. They are not our equal in 
color ; but I suppose that it does mean to declare that all men are equal in some re- 
spects ; they aire equal in their right to " life, liberty, and the piursuit of happiness." 
Certainly the negro is not our equal in color — perhaps not in many other respectsj 
still, in ihe right to put into his mouth (he bread that his own hands have earned, he 
is tlie equal o£ every other man, white or black. In pointing out that move has been 
givoK you, you camiot be justified in taking away the little which has been givec 
hiiQ. All I ask for the negro is that if you do not like hira, let him alone. If God 
gave him but little, that little let him enjoy. 

When our Government was establislied, we had the institution of slavery among 
us. We wei-e in a certain sense compelled to tolerate its existence. It was a sort 
of necessity. We had gone through our stru^le and secured our own independ- 
ence. The framere of the Constitution found the institution of slavery amongst 
their other institutions at the time. They found that by an effort to eradicate it, 
fhey might lose much of what they had already gained. They were obliged to bow 
to the necessity. They gave power to Congress io abolish the slave trade at the 
end of twenty years. They also prohibited it in the Territories where it did not e»- 
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ht Tliey did what they could and yielded t» llie necessity for the resi, I also yield 
to ail wliieh follows from liiat newssity. Wiiat 1 would most de3ii"e would bo the 
separation of the white and black races. 

One more point on this Springfield speech whicli Judge Douglas saya he lias I'cad 
BO cai-efiiUy. I expressed my helief in the existence of a conspiracy to perpetuati* 
and nationalize siavery. I did not profess to know it, nor do I now. I showed thx 
paiT Judge Douglas liad played in the string of facts, constitutiag to my mind ihi! 
pioiif of tliat conspiracy. I showed the parts played by olhej's. 

I charged that the people had heen deceived info cajTyJiig Uie last Presidential 
eleclion, hy the impression that the people of the Temtories might exclude slavery 
if they chose, when it was known in advance hy the coospiratoi-s, that tlie court was 
to decide that neither Congress nor the people could so exclude slavery, Tliuae 
oLai^es are more distinctly made than anything else in the speech. 

Judge Douglas has earefuUy read and re-read that speech. He has not, so far as 
I know, contradicted those charges. In tlie two speeches which I hearf, he certainly 
did not. On hia own tacit admission I renew that charge. I diarge him with hav- 
ing been a party to that conspiracy and to tliat deception for the sole purpose of 
uationaiiaing slavery. 



The following is the correspondence betwen the two rival caiidid^itcs far the 
United States Senate: 

Mr. Lincoln to Mr. Douglas. 

Chicago, III., July 2i, 1858. 
Hon. S. A. DoooLiiB — jtfy Dear Sir: Will it he agreeohle to you to make an an'anEi;!nent far 
joii and mjEielf tfl divide time, and address the same audii;nces the present canvasaf ilv. Jitdd, 
wlio will band you this, is authorised to rtceive jour answer ; and, if agreualile to joii, to enter 
into the terias of Eueh arraiigemeut. Your olitdiejit sti'vaut, 

A. LINCOLN. 



Mr. Douglas to Mr. Lincoln. 

Chicago, July 24, 1858. 

Hon A. IjTncouj— Zfeir Sir: Your n«a^of this date, in which jou in(]H>i'e ir it would be 
agreealjle to uie to make an arrani^cment to divide the time and addrvtia tbe noma andieucia 
duiiDg the present canvaxE, was banded me by Mr. Judd. Recent events have inCcrpoetd difficul- 
ties in Uje way of siich an arrangement. 

1 went to SpriDgfltM last week for tlie purpose of conferring with the Democratic State Cei.mu 
Commit'ee upon tlie mode of 00[iducUng the canvass, and with them, and under thdr advice, 
Bwile a list of ilppointmenta covering the enUro period until late in October. The peciple of the 
RiiTKral localities havo been nodQed of the times and places of the mcetinga. Tboi^e appointments 
have all been made for Democratic meetings, and arrangements have tieen made by nhich the 
Democratic; candidates for Congress, for the Legislature, and other olHcva, will be present and 
ftddiess the people. It is evident, therefore, that tliese varions caodidatea, in connection with 
Diytulf, will occupy the wbole time of the duy and evening, and leave no opportunity for other 
i^ecbcs. 

Be^des, there is another consideration which should be kept in mind. It has been siig^Etcd 
recently that an arrangement had been made to bring out a ihird candidate for the United States 
Senate, who, with yourself, should canvass Oie State \a opporflion to me, with no other purpose 
than to insure my defeat, by dividing the DtmoeraMo party for yonr benefit. If I should make 
this arrangement with you, it is more tiian probable that this other candidate, who has a common 
object with you, would desire to bi>come a party to it, and claim the right to sp"ak IVom the same 
stand ; so that he and you, in concert, might be able to take the opening aud closing speech in every 

I cinnot reftain from expretsing my surprise, if it was your oi-iginal lutention to invite pucb as 
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ftrrangiinent, that yon t^hoiiM have waited uutil afU.T I ii.id mude -my appoiDtmenU. Inasmnch as 
we ware butli liisT! in Uliionjfo together for Kevti'u.! days aftiT uij niTival, and again at Blooming- 
ton, Atlanta, LiDCulu aud JSpriiLgfiuld, wlii>ro it •kuh will knuM'u I weut for Uie purpoae of con- 
Bultiug ivitJi tlie Stata Ceutrat Coiamittee, nod agrueiiig upon the plaa of tlie campaigo. 

Wliile, u:tdur tboBB uirciiinataaC(;&, I do not f<!el at liberty to make any arrutigumeDts which 
would deprive the Dcnociatic caudidates for Congi-ess, State oHioci'S, aud the ijegislature from 
pavtidpatiug in the dixcunionat the vatioustneeltjigHdislgDat^db; the DeiDOoiutlc State Central 
(Jocnniitti!^ I will, in order to accommodate you aa far as it is In my power Co da eo, take the 
respoiidbilitj of making; an an'angement wlih joa for a diajusBion betwi'eu us at one prominent 
point in each Conp^Bmonal Diatrict iu iha Stale, exeept the second »od sixtb dislrlcla, where we 
lj!iv<- both epolcen, and in each of which cas^ yon hod the concluding speech. II' agrecahle ta 
tou, r will iudicale the following places as those most snitulile In the several Congresional Dis- 
tricts st whicb we Bhiiuld speak, to wit: Preuport, Ottawa, Galesborg.Quinoj, Alton, Jonesboro 
and CharleRtoQ. I will confer with you at the earliest oouveiiieat opportnuitj io regard ki the 
modi) of coudiiotiug the debate, the times of mseting at the several places, subject to the condi- 
tion, tliat where appointments fiave already been made by the Democratic State Central Committee 
at iiEiy of tho&; places, I uiuBt insist upou yoa meeting me at the times specified. 
Very reapcctfully, your most obedient servant. 

S. A. DOUGLAS. 



Mr. Lincoln to Mr. Dongliu. 

SiwhwiEU., July 29. 1858. 

Kon. S. A DouGi.is — Dear Sir: Youra of tiie 24th in relation to an an'angement to divide 
time, and adilreSH Uie same audiences, is received ; ajid. in apology for no), sooner replying, allow 
me to say, that when I sat by you at dinner yesterday, I was not aware that yoa had answered 
iiij note, nor, certmnly, Uiat my own note had been presented to yuu. An hour after, I saw a 
tvpy ot your answer Id the Chioago Ihnei, and, reaching bome, I found the origiiml awaitine me. 
I'rolcstiag that your insinuations of attiimpted unlairnees on my part are unjust, and with the 
hope that you did not very comdderately make them, I proceed to reply. To your statement that 
'' It bas beeu Eui^estcd, recently, that an arrangement hud heen mode to bring oat a third candl- 
il^ite for the U. S. Senate, who, with yourself, should canvass the State In opposllJon to me," eUi^ 
I caa ouly say, that such suggestion must have been made by yourself, for certainly none such 
hiis been made by or to coe, or otherwise, to my knowUdge. Surely you did not dtlibenUely con- 
clude, as you Infdnuate, tbat I was expecting Co draw you into an arrangement of terms, Co be 
agreed on by yourself, by which a thii'd candidate aud myself, "in concert, might be able to take 
the opening and clDsing speech in every cusc." 

As to jour EurpHsc thatl did not sooner make the proposal to divide time with you, I can only 
my, 1 nude it as soon as 1 resolved to make it. I did not know but that such proposal would 
cume from you ; I waited, respectfiiUy, to see. It may have been well kuown to you that yoa 
went to Spnjigfield for tbepurpoECof agreeing on the plan of campaign; but it was not so knowa 
to me. When your appointments were announcid iu the. papers, extending only to the 21st of 
August, I, for thedrst time, considered It certain that you wouldmake no proposal to me, and tben 
resolved that, if my f)*iends concurred, I would make one to joii. As soon therenfter as 1 could 
see and consult itith tnends satisfoctorily, I did make the proposal. It did not occur to me that 
the proposed arrangement could derauge your plans alter the latest of your appointments already 
iOfldi. After that, there was, before the election, lojguly over two months of clear time. 

For you to say tLat we have already spokea at Chicago and SpriogSeld, and that on both occa- 
sions I had the concluding speeeh, is hardly a t^r statements The truth rather is this: At 
Chicago, July 9Ch, you made a oarefully-priparcd conclusion on mj speech of June l6Ui. Twenty- 
I'uui hours alter, I made a hasty conclusion on yours of the Stk i oa bad six days to prepare, 
and coucludi^d on me again at 1) looming ton on the IGth. Twen^-four hours afUrr. I cincludtd 
ugaju on you at Spnngfii^d. In the meantime, you had made another conclusion on me nl Spring- 
lii-'ld, which 1 did not hear, and of the contents of which 1 knew uoUiing when I spoke ; so that 
your speech made in daylight, and mine at night, of the 17th, at SpringQeld, were both made In 
IMjilect indepeiulence of each other. The dates of makii^ al) these speeches will show, I tbink, 
that in the matttrof Ume for preparatioa, the advantage has all been on your side; and that 
none of the extcrual circumstances have itood to my advantage. 

I agree to au arranganent fbr «s to spuok at Uiu seven places yon hare named, and at your 
own timcB, providLd you name the times at once, so that I, as well as you. can have to myself the 
time not covortd by the arrangement. As lo the other detiuls, I wish purtect reciprocity, and no 
more. I wish as much time aa you, and tbat couchisious sliall alternate. That is all. 
Yom' obedient ser^'ont, 

A. LINCOLN. 

P. 8 As matt^ra now stand, I phnll he at no more of your exclusive meetings ; and for about 
a Heek from to-day a letter Irom you will reach me at SpringSeld. A. I* 
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MIi: Douglas to Mr. Lincoln. 

BaiEST, Piatt Co., Ir.i,., July 30, 1S58L 
Sear Sir Your letter dated veeterday accepting my piopo^tion ior a joint diBcit*i ii »t on» 
promiui'ot point iu Hacli OungrKasional Uiotnot, as Btiitt.d m my pitvious letter was r teivud tbia 
moralng. 
The licaes itnd places designated ajre as foUons 
Ottawa. La Salle County Augu % Slst ia.8. 

Freeport, SecphpllKill tiountj J'lh 

Jonesboro,. Union Ooiuity Icpt mber 1 lib 

CharlmtoQ, Cnles Couoty IHth 

GaliJBlinrgh, Knot County Octobor Tlh 

Qniney, Adams Conuty Hlh 

Altwi, MadiKon Connty " iiih 

1 agree to your bnggestiorj that we shall alternately open and close the discussiou I wii! spnali 
at Ottawa one honr yoa can rtply occupjiub; an houi and a half and I will then loUow for half 
an hour. At Fri;ep(irt, joo aball open tlie discnssioii and epeaJi ihib hour. I will follow for an 
hour and a half, and you can then rtply for hali' an hour. We will alternate iu like ikauner in 
each successive piu£c. 

Very respectfiilW. your obedient seiTant, 

S. A. DOCGLAS. 
Hon. A. Liicoi.N-, Springfield, 111. 



Mr. Lincoln to Mr. Douglas. 

SpniNCFiBi.n, July "1 l'<&8 
Hon. S. A. DouGTJs — Dear Sir; Yours of yeFlerdny, cnmiiig places, tiraua and teiinn for 
Joint diBCuBHions between ns, waw ruceived Ihia raoinitig. Although, hj the tcnaa, as yon pro- 
— e, yoQ laki.' foil!- openii^ and clones, lo my Ua-et, 1 uccedu, und thos close the arr.tiigimi.nl. I 



FIRST JOINT DEBATE, AT OTTAWA, 
Augmt 21, 1858. 



MR. DOUGLAS'S SPEECH. 

Ladies and Gentlemen ; I appear before you to-day for the purpose of dis- 
ousaing the leading political topics wliii:h now agitate the public mind. By an ar- 
rangfimenl between Mr. Lincoln and myself, we are present here to-day for tlie pnr- 
pose of having a joint discnssion, aa the reprei'entatives of tlie two great poliiical 
parties of the State and Union, upon the principles in issue between those parties ; 
and tliis vast concourse of people shows the deep feeling width pervades the public 
mind in regard to the q-iestiouB dividing us. 

Prior to lbJ4 tiiis country was divided into two gFeat political pailies, known as 
the Whig and Democratic parties. liolL were national and patrifitic, advocating 
pmraples that v.'ere universal in their appliisitioii. An old liue Wliigcould proclaim 
his principles in Louisiana and Massachusetts alike. Whig piindplea hail no boun- 
dary sectional line — they mere not limited by the Ohio river, nor by the Potorriac, 
uor by the line of the free and slave States, but applied and were- proclaimed wher- 
ever die Constitution ruled or tiie American flag waved over the Aineri<an foil. So 
it was, aiid so it is with the great Demncnitie pajty, which, from the days of Jeffer- 
soD until this |iei'iod, has proven itself to be the historic party of this nation. While 
the Whig and Demt cralic parties differed in ri'gard to a bank, the tarifij distnbution, 
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Ilie specie circular and the sulj-ti-easury, they agreed on the great slavery question 
wliicli now agitates the Union, -^ I say tluit the Whig party and the Democratic party 
agreed on this slavery question, wliile tliey diifered on tliose matters of expediency 
to whidi I have referred. ' The Whig party and tlie Democratic party jointly adopted 
tlie Compromise mciisures of 1850 as the basis of a proper and just solution of this 
shivery question in all its forms,''^ Clay was the great leader, with Webster on his 
right and Cass on his left, and sustained by the patriots in the Whig and Democratic 
ranks, who iuul devbjed and enacted the Compromise measures of IS.^O. 

In 1851, the Wliig party and the Democi'atic party united in Illinois in adopting 
resolutions indorsing and approving the principles of the Compromise measures of 
1850, 03 the proper adjustment of that question. ' In 1852, when the Wbig party 
a^^mhled in Convention at Baltimore for the purpose of nominating a candidate for 
ilie Prpsidency, the drat thing it did was to declare the Compromise measures of 
1850, in substance and. in principle, a suitable atyustment of that question,!' [Here 
t)ie spwiker was interrupted by loud and long-con linued applfwse.] , My friends, 
silence will be more acceptable to me in the discussion of these questions than ap- 
plause. I desire to address myself to your judgment, your understanding, fmd your 
consciences, and not to your passions or youi" enthusiasm. When the Democi-atic' 
Convention assembled in Baltimoi'e in the same year, for the purpose of nominating 
a Democratic candidate for the Presidency, it also adopted the Compromise measurea 
of 1850 as the basis of Democratic action. Thus you see that up to 1853-'54, the 
Whig party and the Democratic party both stood on the same platform with regard 
to iJio slavery question. That platforfn was the right of the people of each State 
imd each Territory to decide their local and domestic inslitufions for themselves, sub-o 
iect only to the Federal Constitution. 

I During the session of Congress of 18oS-'54,I introduced into the Senate of the United 
Slates a bill to organize the Territories of Kansas and Nebi-aslta'i'on that principle 
whirfi had been adopted in the Compromise measures of 1850, approved by the Whig 
jjarty and the Democratic party in Illinois' in 1851, and indorsed by the Whig party 
and the Democratic party in National Convention in 1852. ' In order that tliere 
might be no misunderstanding in relation to the principle involved in the Kansas and 
Nebiaska hill, I put foith the hue intent and meaning of the act in these words ; " It 
is the true intent and meaning of this act not to le^slate slavery into any State or Ter- 
ritoiy, or to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to form 
and regulate their domestic institutions in tlieir own way, subject only to the Federal 
Constitution," Thus, you see, that up to 1854, when (he Kansas and Nebraska bill 
was brought into Congress for, the purpose of carrying out the principles which both 
parci-is had up to tliat time indorsed and approved, there had been no division in this 
country in regaid to tliat principle except the opposition of the Abolitionists. '' In 
the House of Representatives of the Illinois Legislature, upon a i-esolution asserting 
that principle, every Wliig and every Democrat in the House voted in the affirraa- 
tivo, and only four men voted againSt il, and those four were old line Abolitionists, 
!' In 1854, Mr. Abraham Lincoln and Mr. Trumbull entered into an arrangement 
one with the other, and each with his respective friends, to dissolve the old Wliig 
party on the one liand, and to dissolve the old Democratic party on the other, and to 
cimutct the members of both into an Abolition party, under the name and disguise of 
a Re][iublican party. The terms of that arrangement between Mr. Lincoln and Mr, 
Trumbull have been published to the world by Mr. Lincoln's special friend, James 
H. Matheny, Esq., and they were, that Lincoln should have Shields's place in the 
United States Senate, which was then about to become vacant, and that Tj-umbull 
sliould have my seat when my term expired. Lincoln went to work to Abolilionize 
the old Whig party ail over the State, pretending that he was then as good a Whig 
as ever; andTiiambull went to work in his part of the State preaching Abolitionism 
in its milder and lighter form, luid trying to AboUtionize the Democratic parly, and 
bring old Democrats handcuffed and bound hand and foot into the Abolition camp, 
lu pursuan(:e of the arraiigeiient, the parties met at Springfield in October, 1854, 
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and proclaimed their new plafform. Lincoln was to bring into the Abolition camp 
the old line Whigs, and transfer them over to GiJdings, Cbaae, Fred, Dougliiss, and 
Parson Lovejoy, who were mady to receive them and christen them iu their new 
feith. |lThey laid down on that occasion a platform for their new Itepublieun party, 
which was lo be thus constructed. I have the resolutions of their State Convention 
then held, which was the firat mass State Convention ever held in Illinois bj the 
Black Republican party, and I now hold ihem in my hands and will read a part of 
tihem, aiid cause the otliers to be printed. £161*6 are the most important and material 
reeoliilions of this Abolition platform : 

1. ResBlBed, That we believe this tnith to be sclf-evitlent. that when parties become Bobvprrfys 
of the ends ior which the; ore estabiiBhtid. or Incapable of rcstorlog thw Government lo the true 
principle of the ConstituiioD, It h the light and duty of the pi.ople U> dissolve the putitical bands 
bv which Ihi^j m^i; have been cnnnectett therewith, and to organize new parties upon such piinci- 
pl<» and with such viiiws as the circumgtanccs and exigencies of the nation ma; d^^maiid. 

2. Seidiied, That the times Impt'ratlvel; d. 'maud the reorganization of parties, and, repudlitting 
all prt-'viouB pai'ty attachmenlfl, namw and prLddectiona, we nnite oarselvBS together iu ai;feHBe of 
toe liberty and Coostltution of the country, and will herenftor ooepemte as (be R'.'pnblican parly, 
pk'd^'ed to the accomplish meat of thu following purposes ; To tn-ing U)u ailniiniHtration of toe 
Government back lo the control of Oi'st prJociplts ; to n.'store Nebni.''ha and KansaH to the poxitloa 
of tne Territories ; that, as toe Constitutioa of the United States rests In the States, and not in 
CongWBB, toe power to legislate lor the estraflition of fligitivi>fl troTa labor, to ri'peal and entirily 
alujMata the Fi^itive Stave law ; to restrict slavery to toose States in which It exists ; to prohibit 
th^MnuBHOQ of any more slave Stales Into the Union ; lo aliolish slaverj in toe District of Co- 
lumbia; to exclude slavery from all the Teri'iMdes over which toe Genuial Govenimeiit hasi'x- 
olusive jurisdiction ; and to repiat toe acqnliiiments of any more Territories unless the practice of 
slavery therein forever shall have been prohibiceil. 

. S. Kesolced, That In lUrtoerance of tot'^e principles we will use each Constitutional and lawful 
means as Hhall seem h^t adapttd to tbuir accompfishmmit, and tout we will support no man lOr 
office, under the Genera) or Statu Government, who is not poititirely and fully commilited to tlie 
support of these principles, aiid whose pergonal character and coi^duct is not a guaranty toat he 
Is reliable, and who shall not have abjurtd old party allegiance and ttus. 

Now, gentlemen, your Black licpuhlicaTis have cheered every one of those prop- 
ositions, and yet I venture to say that you cannot get Mi'. Lincoln to come out and 
say that he is now in fevor of each one of tiiem. That these propositions, one and 
al^ constitute the platform of the Black Kepublican party of tliis day, I have no 
doubt; and when you were not aware for what purpose I was reading them, your 
Black Republicans cheered them as good Black Republican doctrines. My object in 
reading these resolutions, was to put the question to Abraliam Lincolo this day, 
whether he now stands and will stand by each article in tliat creed, and cari'y it out. 
I desire to know whether Mr. Lincoln to-day stands as he did in 1854, in favor of 
&e unconditional repeal of the Fugitive Slave law.'VI desii-o him to answer whether 
be sta»ls pledged to-day, as he did in 1854, agai|ist the admission of any more slave 
States into the Union, even if tlie people want them, ^ want to know whether ho 
stands pledged gainst the admission of a new State into the Union with such a Con- 
stitution as the people of that State may see fit to make. *^I want to know wheijier 
he elands to-day pledged to the abolition of slavery in the District of Colmfeia.^ 1 
desire him to answer whether he stands pledged lo the prohibition ('f the^—c trade 
between the diiferent States. ^ I desire to know whetiier he stands' pledgedWprohibil 
slavery in all tiie Territories of the United States, North as well as South of tlie 
Missouri Compromise line, " I desire him to answer whether he is opposed to the ac- 
quiailiun of any more territory unless slavery is prohibited therein, I ivant his an- 
swer lo these questions. Your afihTnative cheers in favor of this Abolition jilatfiirm 
is not satisfactory. I ask Abraham Lincoln to answer these questions, in oi'der that, 
when I ti'ot him down to lower Egypt, I may put the same questions to him. My 
prindples ate the same everywhere. I can proclaim them alike in the North, the 
South, the East, and tiie West My nrinciples will apply wherever the Gonstituiion 
prevails and the American flag wavesT^l desire to know whether Mr. Lincoln's prin- 
ciples will bear transplanting from Ottawa (o Jonesboi-o? I put these quealions to 
him to-day dislinclly, and ask an answer. 1 have a right to an answer, for 1 qiiwa 
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from the pJiitfoi'm ol" Iliu Rejiublicaii partj, made by himself and othera at the time 
that pai'ty wiia foniied, and tlie bai^aiii made by Lincoln to dissolve and kill th't old 
Whig pai'ty, and transfer its membei's, bound hiind and foot, lo the Abolition party, 
under tlie direction of Giddinga and Fi-ed Douglass. In ihe remarks I liave made 
on this piatfomi, and the poaition of fill'. Lmc-oln upon it, I mean nothing personally 
disrespectful or unkind to tliat gentleman. 1 have known him for nearly twenty-flve 
years. There were many points of sympathy between us when we first got ac- 
quainted. We were bofJi comparatively boys, and both struggling with poverty in a 
strange land. I was a schooi-teaeher in the town of Winchester, and he a flourisliing 
grocery-keeper in the town of Salem, He was more successful in im occupation 
than I was in mine, and hence more fortunate in tliis world's goods. Lincoln is (ine 
oi' those poculiar men who perform with admirable skill everything which they nn- 
dertaiie, I made as good a school-teaclier as I could, and when a cabinet maker I 
made a good bedstead and tables, although ray old boss said I succeeded better with 
bureaus and secretariea tlian with anything else ; but I believe Uial Lincoln was al- 
ways more successful in business than 1, ibr Ills business enabled huii to gel into tlm 
Legislature. I met him there, however, and had a sympathy with iiim, because of 
the up-htll struggle wS'bolh had in life. He waa then just as good at telling an anec- 
dote as now. lie could beat any of the boys wivistllng, or running a foot-race, in 
pitching quoits or tossing a copper; could ruin moi-e liquor than all llie boys of the 
town togellier, and the dignity and impartiality with which he presided at a horse- 
race or fist-fight, excited the admiration and won die praise of everybody that, was 
present and participated. I sympathised with him, because he was struggling with 
difficulties, and so was I. Mr. Lincoln served wth me in the Legislature in 1836, 
when we both retired, and be subsided, or became submei^ed, and he was lost si^lit 
of as a public man for some years. \ In 1846, when Wihnot introduced his celelwated 
proviso, and the Abolition tornado swept over the country, Lincoln again turned up 
as a member of Congress from the Sangamon distribt I was then in the Senate of 
the United States, and was glad to welcome my old friend and companion. Wliilst 
in Congress, he distinguished himself by his opposition to the Mexican war, taking 
the side of the common enemy agmnst his oivn country ; and when he returned home 
he found that the indignation of the people followed him everywhere, and he was 
ag^n submerged or obliged to retii'e into private life, forgotten by his ibnner friends, 
lie came up again in 1854, just in time to make this Abolition or Black Republican 
platform, in company with Giddings, Lovejoy, C^se and lEVed Douglas.t, tor the 
liepublican party to Stand upon. Trumbull,^o, was one of our own cotemporaries. 
He was born and raised in old Connecticut, was bred a Federalist, but remoiing to 
Georgia, turned Nullifier, when nullification was popular, and as soon as he disponed 
of his clocks and wound up his business, migrated, to lllinoia, turned politician and 
lawyer here, and made bis appearance in 1 841, aa a member of the Legislature- He 
became noted aa the author of the scheme to repudiate a large poilion of the St>ite 
debt o^i^nois, which, if Buccessflil, would have brought infamy and disgrace J])on 
tlU fa^^Biltcheon of our glonous State. The odium attactied to that measure. cot>~ 
signea^^Ho oblivion foi a time. 1 helped to do it. I walked into a pubhc meet- 
ing ii ^^hall of the House of Representatives, and replied to hia repudiating 
speeches, and resolutions were can led over his head denouncing i-epudiaiion, and as ■ 
scriiiig the moral and legal obligation of Illinois to jtay every dollar of the debt she 
owed and eveiy bond (hat bore her seal. Trumbull's malignity baa followed me sine« 
I thus defeated his infamous scheme. 

■ These two men having formed tliia combination to abolitionize die old Whig parly 
a'ld the old Democratic party, and pat themselves into the Senate of tlie Unitud 
States, in pursuance of their ba»gain, are now carrying out that arrangement.'' 
JIatlieny states that Trumball broke faith; that the bargain was that Lincoln should 
be the Senator in Shields'a pbice, and Trumbull was to wait for mine ; and the story- 
goes, that Trumbull iheated Lincoln, having control of tour or five aboliiionized 
Democrats ivho wurn holding over in the Senate ; he would not let tlicm lole lor 
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Linoolii, and wliicli obliged the rest of the Abolilionhts to support liirn in order tn 
secure an Abolition Senaior. Tiiere ave a nuinbtr of autlioritins for flie ti'utli ol 
this besides Matlieiiy, and I suppose thai eyen Mr, Lincohi will not deny il. 

Mr. Linw)lii demands that he shall have the place intended for Trumbull, is 
Trumbull cheated him and got his, and Trumbuil is stumping the Slate ti-aducing 
me for the purpose of securing the position for Luicoln, in order to quiet him. It 
was ill consequence of this arrangement that the Republican Convention was impan- 
neled to instruct for Liacoln and nobody else, and it was on this account that they 
passed resolutions that he was their first, their last, and their only choice. Aixihy 
Willianip was nowhere, Browning was nobody, VVentworth was not to be considered; 
thej iiad no man ill the Republican party for the place except Lincoln, for therciisou 
tlmt he demjuided that they should carry out the arrangement. 

Haring formed this new party for the beneiit of deserters from Whiggei'y, and 
di'serters from Democracy, and having laid down the Abolition platform which 1 
have read, Lincoln now taies his stand and proclaims his Abolition doctrines.'''^Let 
me read a part of them. In liis speech at Springfield to the Convention, wliich 
nominated him for the Senate, he said : 

"In my opinion it wiU not cease until a crisis shall have befn reached and passed. 
'A house divided against itself cannot stand.' I believe tins government cannot 
endiere permanenth/ half Slave and half Free. I do not expect the Union to be dis- 
solved — J do not expect the house to fiill — hut I do expect il mil cease to be divided. 
It will become all one thing, or all tlie other. Either the opponents of slavery will 
arrest the fwrther spread of it, and place it whci-e the public mind shall rest in the 
belief tJiat it is in the course of vUimate extinction: ov its advocates ioilt push it 
forward till it shall become alike lawful in all the States — old as well as new, J^orth 
as well as -South." 

["Good," "good," and cheers.] 

I am delighted to hear you lyaek Republicans say "good." I have no doubt that 
doctrine expresses your sentiments, and I will prove to you now, if you will listen 
to me, that it is revolutionary and desti'uctive of the existence of this GovemmenL 
^Mr. Lincoln, in the extract from which I have read, says that this Government can- 
not endure permanently in the same condition in which it was made by its tramei-s— 
divided into free and slave States, He says tliaf it has existed for about seventy 
yeare thus, divided, and yet he tells you tliat it cannot endure permanently on the 
same principles and in the same relative condition in which our fathers made it. 
Why can it not exist divided into free and slave States ? Washington, Jefferson, 
Franklin, Jlailison, Hamilton, Jay, and the great men of that day, made this Gov- 
ernment divided into fi'ee States and slave States, and left eacli State perfectly frp« 
to do as it pleased on the subject of slavery. Why can it not exist on the same 
piindples on wliich our fathers made il? They knew when they framed the Consti- 
tution that in a country as wide and broad as this, irith such a variety of climate, 
production and interest, the people necessarily required different laws and jnstilutions 
in different localides. ^ They knew tliat the laws and regulations which w^Bkuit tj^e 
granite hills of K'ew Hampshiro would be unsuited to tlie rice p]antati|^HP South 
Carolina, and tliey, therefore, provided that each State should retain its oJiPLegisla- 
ture aiid its own sovereignty, with tlie full and complete power to do as il pleased 
within its own limits, in all that was local and not nationaL One of the resei-ved 
rights of tfie States, was the right to regulate the relations between Master and 
Servant, on the slavery question.\ At the time the Constitution was framtid, theif! 
wei'e tliirteen States in the Union, twelve of which were slaveholding States and one 
a free State. Suppose this doctrine of uniformity preached by Mr. Lincoln, tliat the 
States should all be free or all be slave had prevmled, and what would have been the 
result? Of course, the twelve slaveholding States would have overruled the one 
free Stale, and slavery would have been fastened by a Constitutional provision on 
every ini'li of the American RepubUc, instead of being left as our fathers wi.-ely left 
it, lo i;acli State to decide for itielf^ \ Here I assert that imiformity in the local laws 
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and institutions uf llie different States is neither possible or desirable. If uniformity 
liiid been ailujited when the Government was eatablLshed, it must inevitHbiy liave 
been tlie uniformity of slavery everywhere, or else the uniformity of negro uitizen- 
sliip and negro equality everywhere. 

' Wc m-ii tiild by Lincoln that lie is alteriy opposed to the Dred Scott decision, and 
will not submit to il, lor the reason tliiit he says it deprives the negro of tlie rights 
and privil'gesof citizenahip.'^ That is the fli'st and miun reason whieli he assigns for 
h.s n-Ai'&re on the Supreme Courtof the United States and its decision. I ask yon, 
are j ou in favor of conferring upon the negro tlie rights and privileges of < ilizenship? 
Do you desire to strike out of our State Constitution that clause whinh keeps slaves 
and free negroes out of the State, and allow the free negroes to flow in, and uovav 
your prairies with black settlements?*/ Do you. desire to turn tJiLs beautiful Statu 
into a fit^ negro colony, in order that when Missouri abolishes slaveiy she cjm send 
OQe hundi-ed thousand emancipated slaves into Illinois, to become citizens and voters, 
on an equality with yourselves ? \ If you desire negro citizeushit), if you desire to 
flllow them to come into the State and settle' with the white man, if you desire Ihem 
to vde on an equality witli yourselves, and to make (hem eligible to office, to serve 
on jui'ies, and to adjudge your rights, then supf«rt Mr. Lincoln and the Black Kepub- 
lii an [larty, who ai'e in favor of the citizenship of the negro. For one, I am opposed 
to negri. inJzenship ifi any and every fbrm.Vl believe this Government was made on 
the wliite basis. I believe it was made by white men, for the beneJit of white men 
and their posterity for ever, and I am in lavor of confining citizenship to wliite men, 
men of European bii-th and descent, instead of conferring it upon negroes, Indians, 
and other inlerior races. 

Mr. Lincoln, following the example and lead of all the little Abolition orators, who 
go around and lecture in the basements of schools and cliurclies, reads Irom the 
ileclaradon of Independence, that all men were created equal, and then ai^ks, how 
can you deprive a negro of that equality which God and the Declai'ation of Inde- 
pendence awards to him? i He and they maintain that negro equality is guarantied 
by the laws of God, and that it is asserted in the Declaration of Independence.*' If 
they think so, of course they have a right to say so, and so vote. I do not question 
Mr. Lincoln's conscientious belief that llie negro was made his equal, and hence is 
iiis brother ; but for my own part, I do not regard the negro as ray equal, and posi- 
tively deny that he is my brother or any kin to ine whatever. Lincoln has evidently 
learned by heart Parson Lovejoy's catechism. He can repeat it as well tis Farns- ■ 
worth, and he is worthy of a medal from Father Giddings and Fred Douglass for his 
Abolitionism. ^ lie holds that^.tho negro was bom his equal and yourji, and that he 
was endowed with" equality by the Almiglity, and that no human law can deprive 
him of these rights which wei'e guarantied to him by the Supreme ruler of the Uni- 
verse. Now, 1 do not believe that the Almighty ever intended llie negro to be tho 
equal of [lie white man.°V If he did, he has been a long time demonstrating the fact. 
For tliousand,- of years the negro has been a race upon the earth, and during a!l that 
time, in all latitudes and climates, wherever he lias wandered or been taken, he has 
bei:n inferior to the race which he has tht're met, l He belongs to an inferior race, 
and. must always occupy an inferior position. I do not hold tliat because Am negixt 
■^ o,it inferior that therefore he ought tpbe a slave. By no means can such a con- 
(iu?io». be drawn from what I have salu. On the contrary, I hold that humanity 
and Ciiristianity both require that the negro shall have atid enjoy every right, every 
privilege, and every immunity consistent with the safety of the society in which he 
lives. On tliat point, I presume, there can be no diversity of opinion. You and I 
are bound !0 extend to our inferior and dependent beings every right, every privilege, 
eveiy faciUty and immunity consistent with the pubhe good. The question then 
arises, wiml rights and privileges are consistent with the public good ^ This is a 
quefrtion which each State and each Territory must decide for itself— ^inois has 
decided it for herself. We luive provided tluit the negro shall not be a slave, and 
we liai e also provided that he shall not be a citizen, but protect liun in liis civil 
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H[!:hfs, in liis lifi;, his person and his property, only depriving liirn of ill! poliliial 
righls whatsoever, and refusing to put tiini on an equality with the wlijte man. That 
policy of Illinois ia aatisfectoiy to the Democratic party and to me, and if it were to 
tlie Republicans, there wouldj-then be no question upon the subject; but tlie Repub- 
licans say that he ought to' be made a citizen, and wlien he becomes a citizen he 
boeomes your equal, with all your rights and privileges. They assert the Dred 
S(x>tt decisiou to be monstrous because it denies that the negro is or can be a citizen 
under tlie Constitution. Now, I bold that Illinois had a right to abolish and pro- 
hibit slavei'y as she did, and 1 hold that Kentucky has the same right to continue and 
piotect slavery that Illinois had to abolish it. I hold that New Yoi'k had as much 
right to abolish slavery as Vu-ginia has to continue it, and that eadli and every State 
of this Union is a sovereign power, with the right to do as it pleases upon this ques- 
tion of slavery, and upon all its domestic institutions. Slavery is not the only ques- 
tion whiclL comes up in this controversj. There is a fiii' moi-" important one to yoa, 
and tiuit ia, wliaX shall be done with the free negro? We hg.ve settled the slavery 
question asi tar as we are concerned ; we have prohibited it in Illinois. tore ver, and in 
doing so, [ think we have done wisely, and there is no man in the State who would 
be more strenuous in his oppositio o 1 e -ohi ion of slavery than I would'j but 
when we settled it for ourselves, ne exh u t<.l ill our power over that subject. We 
have done our whole duty, and tan do no n o e We must leave eacli and every 
other Stale to tiecide for itself the ime que. on. * In reiafion to Ihe policy to be 
pursued towai-d the free negi'Oes e 1 a e sa 1 that they shall not vote ; whilst 
M^ne, on the other liand, has said n 1 ey si all ote. Maine is a sovereign State, 
and has the power to regulate the qu il fiui ons of oters within her limits. I would 
never consent to confer the right of voting and of citizenship upon a negro, but still 
I am not going to quarrel with Maine for differing fi-om me in opinion. Let Maine 
take care of her own negroes and fix the qualifications of her own voters to suit iier- 
self, without interfering with Illinois, and Illinois will not interfere witli Maine. Sc 
with the State of New York. She allows the negro to vote provided he owns two 
hundred and fifty dollars' woilh of property, but not otherwise. Wliile I wouhl not 
make any distinction whatever between a negro who held property and one who did 
not; yet if tlie sovereign State of New York cliooses to make that distinction it is 
her business and not mine, and I will not quarrel with her for it. She can do as she 
pleases on this question if she minds her own business, and we will do the same thing. 
Now, my friends, if we will only act conscientiously and rigidly upon, this great prin- 
ciple of popular sovereignty, which giuiranlies to eaiji State and Territory the right 
to do ea it pleases on all tilings, local and domestic, in^ad of Congress intci'fering, 
we will eimtimie at peace one with another. Why should Illinois be at war with 
Missouri, or Kentucky with Ohio, or Virginia with New York, merely because their 
wtilutions ditfer? Our fiithera intended , tiiat our institutions sliou Id differ. They 
knew tliat the North and the South, having different climate, productions and 
interests, required different institutions. This doctrine of Mi'. Lincoln, of uniformity 
amimg the iustitulions of the ditferent States, is a new doctrine, never dreamed of by 
Washington, Madison, or the fvamers of this Government. Mr. Lincoln and the 
Eepublican party set themselves up as wiser than these men who made this Govern 
ment, wfuch has fiourished for seventy years under the principle of popular 
sovereignly, recognizing the right of eatih State to do as it pll^ased. Underthat 
principle, we have grown from a nation of three or four millions to a nation of about 
thirty millions of people ; we have crossed tiie Allegheny mountains and filled up tiie 
whole North-west, turning the prahie into a garden, and building up churches and 
schools, thuH spreading civilization and Christianity where before there was nothing 
but savage barbarism. Under that principle we have become, from a feeble nation, 
the moat powerfiil on the face of the earth, and if we only adhere to that principle, 
we can go tbi'wai'd increasing in terrilorj', in power, in strength and in gloiy until tiie 
Republic of America sliall be the North Star that ahjill guide the friends of freedom 
throughout the civiiized world. And why can we not adiici'e to the great [nmcijile 
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i, upon wliicli our ins titu lions were onginally basi^cl? I believe thai 
tliis new dooirhie preached by Mr. LiiicoLi and his party will dissolve tlie Union if 
it suceeeds. They are trying to array all the Norrhem States in one body agmnst 
tl!e South, to excite a sectional wai- between the tree States and the slave States, in 
wdei' tlmt tlie one or the other may be driven is the wall. 

I am loid tlittt my time is out, Mr. Lincoln will now address you I'ov an hour 
and a halfi and I will then occupy an half hour in replying to liim. 



ME. LINCOLN'S REPLY. 

Mr Fellow-Oitizfjjs When a man hears bimself somewhat misrepresented, 
it pi-ovokes him— at least, I find it so with myself; but wheu misrepresentation be- 
eoiites veiy gross and palpable, if ia more apt to amuse him. The first thing I see 
fit to notiee, is the ikct tliat Judge Douglas alleges, after running through the history 
of the old Democratic and the old Whig pailiew; tliat Judge TrumbulT and myself 
miide an arrangement in 1854, by which I was to have iJie phtce of Gen. Hiiields in 
the United States Senate, and Judge Trumbull was to have the pk^e of Judge 
Douglas. Now, all I have to say upon that subject is, that I tliink no man — not 
even Judge Douglas — can prove it, hectatse il is not true. I Lave no doubt he ia 
" eo/iscieiaiotis " in saying it, Aa to tliose resolutions that he took such a length of 
time to read, as being tlie platform of tlie Kepublieaii party in 1854, 1 say I never 
had aaything to do with them, and I think Truaihuil never had. Judge Douglas 
cannot show that eitlier of us ever did Lave anytliing to do with them. I believe 
this is true about those resolutions : There was a call for a Convention to forai a 
Republican party at Spiingfield, and 1 think tliat my friend, Mr. Lovejoy, who is 
here upon fliis stand, had a hand in it. I think this is true, and 1 think if he will 
remember accuniteiy, he will be able to recollect that he tried to get me into il, and 
I would not go in. I believe it is also true that I went away from Springfield when 
tlie Convention was in session, to attend court in Tazewell county. It is true they 
did place my name, though without authority, upon the committee, and afterward 
wrote me to attend the meeting of the committee, hut I refused to do so, and I never 
had anything io do with that organization. This ia the plain truth about all tliat 
matter of the resolutions. 

Now, about this story that Judge Douglas tells of Trumbull bargaining to sell out 
the old Democratic party, and Lincoln agreeing to sell out the old Whig party, I 
have (he means of knowing about that ; Judge Douglas cannot have ; and I know 
tliere is no substance to it whatever. Yet 1 have no doubt he ia " conscientious " 
about if, I know that after ilr. Lovejoy got into the Lej^slature tliat winter, ho 
complained of me that I had told all the old Whigs of Iiis district that the old Whio 
pai'ly was good enough for them, and some of them voted against him because I lo!d 
tliem so. Now, I have no means of totally disproving such charges aa this which 
the Jiidge makes. A man cannot prove a negative, but he has a right to claim that 
when a man makes SiTMiTOSHynaiarge; he -fliUsfofi'eraiS&e prouf W aBovrTOEt 
ti-tifh of what he says. I cert^nly cannot introduce teatiinony to show the negative 
about things, but I hare a right fo claim that if a man says be hnows a thing, then 
he must show hmo he knows it. I always have a right to claim tliis, and it is not 
satisfactory to me thtit lie may be " conscientious " on tlie subject. 

Now, gentlemen, I Late to waste my tune on such things, but in regard to that 
general Abolition tilt that Judge Douglas makes, when he saya that I was engaged 
at ihat time in selling out and abolitionizing the old Whig party — ^I hope you 
will permit me to read a part of a printed speech that I made then at Peoria, 
which will show altogether a different view of tlie position I took in that contest 

of isri4. 

Voice—" Put on your specs." 
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Mr. Lincoln — Yes, sir, I am obliged to do so. I am no longur ii young man. 

" This ia the repent of the Missouri Compi'omise.* The foregoing history m;iy 
not be predaely accurate in every particukf, but I am sure it is sufficiently so for 
all the uses I shall attempt to make of it, and in it we have before us, the cliief ma- 
teiiala enabling us to correctly judge whether llie repeal of the Missouii Compromise 

" 1 (liink, and shall try to show, that it is wi-ong ; wrong in ifa direct effect, letting 
slavery into Kansas and Nebraska — and wrong in its prospective principle, allowing 
it to spread to every other part of the wide world, where men can be found iacliaed 
^o take it. 

*■ This declared indifference, hut, as I must think, covert real zeal for tJie spread 
of "slavery, I cannot but hale. I hate it because of the monstrous injustice of sla- 
very itself I hate it because it deprives oar republican example of its just influence 
in Ihe world — enables the enemies of free institutions, with plausibility, to taunt us 
aa liypocrites — causes the real friends of freedom to doubt oar sincerity, and eppe- 
siaJly because it forces so many really good men amongst ourselves into an cjpen war 
with the very fundamental principles of civil libei'ty — criticising the Declaration of 
Independence, and iasistiag that there is no right principle of action but self- 
interest. 

" Before proceeding, let me say I think I have no prejudice against the Soutbeni 
people. They are just what we would be in their situation. If slavery did not 
now exist among them, they woidd not inlrodace it. If it did aow exist amono;st us, 
we should not instantly give it up. This I believe of the masses North and South. 
Doubtless there are individuals oq both sides, who would not hold slaves under any 
circumstances ; and others who would gladly introduce slavery anew, if it were out 
of eiistenee. We know ilat some SouSiem men do free (heir slaves, go North, and 
become tip-top Abolitionists ; while some Nortliern ones go South, and become most 
cruel slave-masters. 

" When Southern people tell us they are no more responsible for the origin of 
slavery than we, I acknowledge tho fact. When it is said that the institution exists, 
and that it is very difScult' to get rid of it, in any satisfactory way, I can understand 
and appreciate the saying. I surely wiU not blame them for not doing wliat I should 
not know how to do myself. If all earfldy power were given me, I should not 
know what to do, as to the existing institution. My first impulse would be to free 
al! the slaves, and send them to Liberia — to their own native land. But a moment's 
reflection would convioce me, that whatever of high hope {as I think there is) there 
may be in this, in the long run, its sudden execution is impossible. If they were all 
landed there ia a day, they would all perish in the next ten days ; and tliere are not 
surplus shipping and surplus money enough in the world to carry them there in 
many times Jen days. Wliat then ? Free them all, and keep them among us ns 
underlings ? Is it quite certain that this betters their condition ? I think 1 would 
not hold one in slaveiy at any rate ; yet the point is not clear enough to me to de- 
nounce people upon. What next? Free diem, and make them politically and 
socially our equals ? My own feelings will not admit of this ; and if mine would, 
we well know that those of the great mass of white people will not. Whether this 
feeling accords with justice and sound judgment, is not the sole question, if, iadeed, 
it is any part of it. A universal feeling, whether weD or ill-founded, cannot be 
safely disregarded. We cannot, then, make them equals. It does seem to me that 
systems of gradual emancipadon might be adopted; but for their tardiness in this, 
I will not undertake In judge our brethren of the South. 

" When they remind us of their constitutional rights, I acknowledge them, not 
grudgingly, but fully and fairly ; and I would give them any legislation for Ihe re- 
claiming of their fugitives, which should not, in its stringency, be more likely 

• Thla Pitract from Mr. Lincoin'B Peovta Epfoch of iaS4, mas rwd hy Mm in tlie Otta-rn feis-le, bat nss oat 
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lo co-rry a free man into slavery, iliiin our oitliimry criminal laws are lo liiing an 
innocent one. 

'■ But all this, to my judgment, lijrmsliea no more excuse for permitting slaveiy M> 
go inio our own free territoiy, than it would for reviving the African slave-tnide by 
liiw. The law which fbi'bids the bringing of Bh.viisJrom Africa, and Jiat which has 
so long forbid ibe taking of them to Nebraska, can hardly be distinguished oa any 
moral principle ; and the repeal of tlie Ibrmer could And qinte as plausible excuses 
as that of the latter," 

I have reason to know that Judge Douglas knows that I said this. I think he iiaa 
the answer here to one of the questions he put to me, I do not mean to allow him 
to catechise me unless lie pays back for it in kind. I will not answer questions one 
after another, unless he reciprocatett ; but as he lias made this inquiry, and 1 baye 
answered it before, he has got it without my getting anything in return. He has got 
luy answer on the Fugitive Slave law. 

Now, gentlemen, I don't want to read at any greater length, but this is fbe ti-ue com- 
plesion of all I Bave ever s^d in regard to the institution of slavery and the black lace. 
This is the i^hole of it, and anything that argues me into his idea of perfect social and 
political equality with the negro, is but a specious and fantastic arrangement of woi'cls, ■ 
by which a man can prove a horse-chestnut to be a chestnut horse. I will say here, ■" 
while upon this subject, that I have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere 
with the institution of slavery in the States where it exists. I believe I have no 
lawful right to do so, and I have no inclination to do so. I have no purpose to in- 
tj'oduce political and soijial equality between the white aiid the black races. There 
is a physical difference between the two, which, in my judgment, will probably for- 
evei forbid their living together upon the footing of perfect equality, and inasmuch 
as it becomes a necessity that there must be a difference, 1, as well as Judge Doug- 
la?, am in favor of the race to which I belong having the superior position. I have 
never said anytljing to the contrary, but I liold that, notwitlistanding all this, there is 
no reajon in the world why the negro is not entitled to ail the natural rights enu- , 
niei-ated in the Declaration of Indejiendence, the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. I hold tliat he is as much entitled to these as the while man. I agree 
with Judge Douglas he is not my equal in many i-espeets — ceitainly not in color, 
perhaps not in moral or intellectual endowment. But in the right to eat the bread, 
Tvithout the leave of anybody else, which his own hand earns, he is my equal aiid 
the equal of Judge Douglas, and the equal of every living mart. 

Now I pass oa to consider one or two more of these little follies. The Judge is 
-vofuliy at fault shout his early friend Lincoln being a "grocery-keeper." I don't 
know as it would be a great ein, if I had been ; but he is mistaken. Lincoln never 
kept a grocery anywhere in ibe world. It is true that Lincoln did work the latK.r 
part of one winter in a little still-house, up. at the head of a hollow. And so I think 
my friend, the Judge, is equally at fault wiien be charges me at the time when I 
was in Congress of having opposed our soldiers who were fighting in the Mexican 
war. The Judge did not m^e his charge very distinctly, but I can tell you what 
ae can prove, by referring to the record. You remember I was an old Whig, and 
wbi>never tlm Democratic party tried to get me to vote that tlie war had been right- 
MUiily begun by the President, I would not do it. But whenever they asked for any 
Qi'jney, or land-warrants, or anything to pay tlie soldiei's there, during all that time, 
I gave tbe same vote that Judge Douglas did. You can think as you please as to 
whether that was consistent. Such is the truth ; and the Judge has the right to 
make all he can out of it But when he, by a general chaise, conveys the idea that 
1 witliheld supplies from the soldiei-a who were fighting in the Mexican war, or did 
anything else to hinder the soldiers, he is, to say the least, grossly and altogether 
mistaken, as a consultation of the records will prove to him, 

As I have not used up so much of my time as I had supposed, I will dwell a 
liltie longer upon one or two of these minor topics upon which the Judge has spoken. 
He has read from ray speech in Springfield, in wMch 1 say that " a house ivided 
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against itfi^If cannot stand." Dues the Judgi^ say it fon Ftaml ? I rlfi:i't know 
whether he does or noL The Judge does not seeni to be attendbg to me just now, 
but I would like to know if it is hia opinion that ti house divided against itself cam. 
stand. If he does, then there is a question of veracity, not between him and me, 
but between tlie Judge and an authority of a somewhat higher character- 

Now, my friends, I ask your attention to this matter tor the purpose of saying 
something seriously. I know that the Judge may readily enough agree with me 
fliaf: the maxim which was put forth by the Saviour is true, but he may allege that 
I Qiisnf (ly it; and the Judge has a right to urge tliat, in my application, I do rais- 
npjily it, and then I have a right to aliow that I do not misapply it. When he.under- 
iitkes to say tliat because I tiiink this nation, so far as the question of slavery is 
eoneemicd, will all become one thing or all the otlter, I am in favor of bringing about 
a dead unifbi-mity ia the various States, in all their institutions, he argues ei-rone- 
ously. The great variety of the local institutions in the Slates, springing from dif- 
ferences in tlie soil, differences in the face of the country, aad iu the dimate, are 
bonds of Union. They do not make " a house divided against itself,'* but they make 
a house united. If they produce in one section of the coimtry what is called for by 
the wauts of another section, and (his other section can supply the wants of the first, 
they are not matlera of discord but bonds of union, true bonds of union. But can 
this question of slavery be considered as among these varieties in the institutions of 
the country? 1 leave it to you to say whether, in the history of our Government, 
this institution of slavery has not always failed to be a bond of union, and, on the 
contrary, been an apple of discoi-d, and an element of division in the house, I ask 
you to consider whether, so long as the mond constitution of men's minds shall con- 
tinue to be tlie same, after this generation and assemblage shall sink into the grave, 
and tmother race shall arise, with the same moral and intellectual development we 
have^-whetlier, if that institution is standing in the same irritating position in which 
it now is, it will not continue an element of division? If so, then I have a right to 
say that, in regai-d to this question, the Union is a house divided agdnst itself; and 
' when the Judge reminds me that I have often said to him that the institution of 
slavery has existed for eighty years in some States, and yet it does not exist in some 
otliera, I agree lo the iact, and I account for it by looking at the position in which 
our fathers originally placed it — restricting it from the new Territories where it had 
not gone, and legislating to cut off its source by the abrogation of the slave-trade^ 
tlius putting tiie seal of legislation against its spread. The public mind did rest in 
the belief ^t it was in the course of ultimate extinction. But lately, I think — and 
in this I charge nothing on the Judge's motives — lately, I think, that he, and those 
acting witii him, have pl°,'jd that institution on a new basis, which looks to the per- 
petidty and nationalitatiea of slmery. And while it is placed upon this new basis, 
I ssy, and I have said, that I believe we shall not have peacp upon the question 
until the opponents of slavery arrest the flirlher spread of it, and place it where the 
public mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the coui-se of ultimate extinction ; or, 
on ihe other hand, that its advocates will push it foi-ward until it shall become alike 
lawful in all the States, old as well as new, Norib as well as South. Now, I believe 
if we could arrest the spread, and place it where Washington, and Jefferson, and 
iladison placed it, it woUld Se in the course of ultimate extinction, and the public 
mind viotdd, as for eighty years past, believe that it was in the course of ultimate 
extinction. The crisis would be past and the institution might be let alone for a 
hundred years, if it should live so long, in the States where it exists, yet it 
would be going out of existence in the way best for botii the black and Ihe white 

A Voice — "Then do you repudiate Popular Sovereignty?" r 
Mr. Lincoln — Well, then, let us talk about Popular Sovereign^ ! What ia Pop- 
ular Sovereignty ? Is it the right of the people to have slaveiy or not have it, 
as they see fit, in the Territories ? I will state — and I have an able man (o walch 
iiiderstanding is that Popular Sovereignty, as now applied to Ihe question 
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of riluvery, does allow the people of a Territory to liave slavery if thuy want to, but 
does not allow tliem not to have it if they do not want it I do not mean, that if 
this vast concourse of people were in a Temf<iry of the United States, any one of 
them would he obliged to have & slave if he drd cot want one ; but I do say that, as 
1 understand the Dred Scott deeision, if any one man wants slaves, all tiie rest have 
110 waj of keeping that one man from holding them. 

Wlien I made my speech at Springfield, of which the Judge complains, and fi-om 
which he quotes, I really was not thinking of the things which he ascribes to me at 
all. 1 luid no tliooght in the world that I was doing anything to bring about a war 
between the free and' slave Stsites. I had no thought in the world that I was doing 
anything to bring about a political and social equality of the black and white races. 
It never occurred to me tlikt T was doing anything or fiivoring anything to induce to 
a dead uniformity all the local institutions of the vaiious States. But I must say, 

in aJl taii-nesB to him, if he tliinks I am T " ds to these bad 

results, it is none the better that I did not to the country, 

if I have any influence in producing it, w But can it be 

true, that placing this institution upon fht — upon which our 

latliers placed it — can have any tendenc; 1 the Southern 

States at wai' with one another, or that it ( lake the people 

of Vermont raise sugar-cane, because the; liat it can com- 

pel the people of Illinois to cut pine logs on um uranu jrraine, wuere ibey will not 
giBW, because they cut pine logs in Maine, where they do giww ? The Judge says 
this is a new principle started in regard to this question. Does the Judge claim tl^t 
he is working on the plan of the founders of Gtovemment t' I think he says in some 
of his speeches — indeed, I have one here now — tliat iie saw evidence of a policy to 
allow slavery to be south of a certain line, while north of it it should be excluded, 
and he saw an indisposition on the pai't of the country to stand upon tliat policy, and 
therefore he set about studying the subject upon original prineiples, and upon orig- 
inal principles lie got up tlie Nebraska bill ! I am fighting it upon these " orig- 
inal principles" — lighting it in the Jeffersonian, Washingtonian, and Madisonian 
fashion. 

Now, my friends, I wish you to attend for a little while to one or two oilier things 
in that Springfield speech. My main object was to show, so fiir as my humble abil- 
ity was capable of lowing to the people of this country, what I believed was the 
truth — that there was a tendency, if not a conspiracy among those who have engi- 
neei'ed this slavery question for the last tour or five years, to make slavery perpetual 
.and univewal in this nation. Having made that speech principally for that object, 
afVer- arranging the evidences that I thought tended to prove my proposition, I con- 
cluded with this bit of comment : 

"We cannot absolutely know (hat these exact adaptations are the result of pre- 
iioncert^ but when we see a lot of framed timbei-s, different i>oriions of which we 
know have been gotten out at difiereot times and places, and by difierent workmen' — 
Stephen, Franklin, Eoger and James, for instance — and when we see these timbers 
joined together, and see they exactly make the frame of a house or a mill, ali the 
tenons and mortices exactly fitting, and ail the lengths and proportions of the diiferenl 
pieces exactly adapted to their respective places, and not a piece too many or too 
tew— ^not omitting even the scafiolding — or if a singl<: piece be lacking, we see tiie . 
place in the irame exactly fitted and prepared yet to bring such piece in — in such a 
case we feel it impossible not to believe that Stephen and Fi-ankliu, and Koger and 
James, all understood one another from the be^nning, and all worked upon a comiuoa 
plan or draft drawn before the fii^t blow was eti'uck." 

When my friend. Judge Douglas, came to Chicago, on the 9th of July, this speech 
having been delivered on the 16th of June, he made an harangue tliere, in which he 
look hold of this speech of mine, showing that he had cai'efiillj' read it; and while 
ho paid no attention to this matter at aJl, but complimented me as being a "kind, 
amiable and intelligent gentleman," notwifh^fanding I had said tliis, he goes on and 
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eliminates, or di-aw8 out, from my speech this tendeiiey of mine to set t]ie States at 
war witli one anotlier, to make all the institutions unitbrm, and sel the niggfjra ana 
white people to mtirrjing together. . Then, as the Judge had compiimented me with 
these. pleasant titles (I must coniess io my weakness), I was a little " taken," for it 
came from a great man. I was not very much accustoraeii to flattei-y, and it came 
the sweeter to me. I was rather like the Hoosier, witli the gingerbread, when be 
said be reckoned he loved it better than any other maa, and got leos of it. As the 
Judge had so flattered me, I could not make up my mind that he meant to dpal un- 
Mrly with me so I went to work to show him that he misunderstood tlie whole 
scope of my speech, and that I really never intended to set the people at war with 
one another. As an illustration, the next time I met him, which was at Springfield, 
I ufed this expression, that I claimed no right under the Constitution, nor had I any 
inclination, to enter into the Slave States and interfere with the institutions of slavery 
He says upon that : Lincoln will not enter into the slave Stotes, but will go to the 
banks of die Ohio, on this side, and siioot over I He i-una on, step by step, in the 
horse-chestnut style of argument, until in the Springfield speech he says, " Unless 
he shall be socccasfui in firing his batteries, until he shall have extinguished slavery 
(1 all the States, the Union shall be dissolved." Now I don't think that was exactly 
he way to treat "a kind, amiable, intelligent gentleman." I know if I had a^ked the 
Judge to show when or where it was I had said that, if I didn't succeed in firing into 
(he slave Slates until slavery should be extinguished, the Union should be distsolved, 
he couid not have shown it. I understand what he would do. He would say, "1 
don't mean to quote from you, but tliis was the resull of what you say." But L have 
the right to ask, and I do ask now, Did you not put it in such a form that .in ordi- 
nary reader or hstener would take it as an expression Jrom nie f 

la a speech at Springfield, on the night of the 17th, I thought I might as well at- 
tend to my own business a little, and 1 recalled his attention as well as 1 could to this 
charge of conspiracy to nationaliae slaveiy. I called hia attention to the fact that 
he had acknowledged, in my hearing twice, that he had carefiiliy read the speech, 
and, in the language of the lawyers, SiP he had twice read the speecli, and still had put 
in no plea or answer, I took a default oo him. I insisted that I had a right then to 
renew that chaige of conspiracy. Ten days afterward 1 met the Judge at Clinton — 
that is to say, 1 was on tlie ground, but not in the discussion — and heard him make a 
speeoh. Then he comes in with his plea. to this charge, for tlie first time, and his 
plea when put in, as well as I can recollect it, amounted to this: that he never had 
any talk with Judge Taney or the President of die United States with regard to the 
Dred Scott decision before it was made. I (Lincoln) ought to know that the man 
who makes a charge without knowing it to be truej falsifies as much as he who know- 
ingly tella a ^Isehood ; and lastly, that he would pronounce the whole thuig a lalae- 
hood; but he would make no personal application of the charge of fiilsehood, not 
because of any regard for the " kind, amiable, intelligent gentleman," but because of 
his own personal self-respect! I have understood since then (but [turning to Judge 
Douglas] will not hold the Judge to it if he is not willing) that he has broken 
through the " self-respect," and has got to saying tlie thing out. The Judge nods to 
me that it is so. It is fortunate for me that I can keep as good-humoi'ed as I do, 
when the Judge acknowledges that he has been trying to make a question of veracity 
■wilh me. I know the Judge is a great man, while I am only a small man, but I feel 
that Ikave got him. I demur to that plea. I wtuve all olyeclions that it ivas not 
:flled till after default was taken, and demur to it upon the merits. What if Judge 
Douglas' never did talk with Chief Justice Taney and the President, before the Bred 
Scott decision wa.« made, does it follow that he could not have had as perfect an un- 
derstanding without talking as with it ? I am not disposed to stand upon my legal 
.advantage. I am disposed to take his denial as. being like an answer in cliancery, 
that he neither had any knowledge, information or behef in tiie existence of aucfi a 
conspiracy. I am disposed to take his answer as being as broad as though he had 
put it in these words. And now, I ask, even if he had done so, have not I a right 
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U) prove it on fiii/i, and to uffcr tlie evidence of more than two witnesses, by wlioin 
(o prove it; and if the evidence proves the existence of die conspiracy, does his 
bi-oad answer denying aD knowledge, information, or belief, distui'b the fact ? It can 
only show that he was used by conspirators, and was not a leader of them. 

Now, in regard to his reminding me of tie moi'al i-ule that persona who tell what 
!hey do not know to be true, falsify as much as those who knowingly fell falsehoods. 
1 lemember the rule, and it must be borne in mind tliaf in what 1 l^ve read to you, 
1 do not say that I hiow such a coospiracy to exist. To tliat I 'r('j)ly, / believe il. 
If the Judge says that I do not beiieve it, then Ae says what he does not know, and 
falls witliin his own rule, that he who asserts a tiling which he does not know lo be 
true, falsifies as much as he who kuowingly teDs a falsehood. I want to call y»tur 
attention to a Uttle discussion on that branch of the case, and the evidence which 
brought my mind to the coaclusion which I expressed as my belief. If, in ari'aying 
that evidence, I had stated anything wliich was false or erroneous, it needed but that 
Judge Douglaa should point it out, and 1 would have taken it back wilh all the kuid 
ness in the world, I do not deal in that way. If I have brought forward anytliiiig 
not a fact, if he wiD point it out, it will not even rufile me to lake it back. But if he 
will not point out anything en'oneous in the evidence, is it not rather for him to sliow, 
by a comparison of tlie evidence, that I have reasoned falsely, tlian to call the "kind, 
amiable, intelligent gentleman " a liar? If I have reasoned to a false conclusion, it 
is the vocation of an able debater to show by argument tliat I have wandered to im 
erroneous conclusion. I want to ask your attention to a portion of the Nebraska 
bill, which Judge Douglas has quoted: "It being the true intent and meaning of 
this act, not to legislate slavery into any Territory or State, nor to exclude it ihere- 
from, but to leave the people thereof peifectly free to foiTn and regulate their domes- 
tic institutions in their own way, subject only to the Constitution of the United 
States." Thereupon Judge Douglas and others began to argue in favor of " Popular 
Sovereignty" — the right of the people to have slaves if they wanted them, tmd to 
exclude slavery if they did not want them. " But," said, in substance, a Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Chase, I believe), "we more than suspect that you do not mean to 
uUow the people to exclude slavery if they wish to, and if you do mean it, accept an 
amendment which I propose expressly authorizing the people to exclude slavery." 
1 believe I have the amendment hei'e before me, which was offered, and under which 
the people of the Territory, tlirough tlieir proper representatives, might, if they saw 
fit, prohibit the existence of siavei? therein. And now I state it as a fad, to be 
taken back if there is any mistake about ie, that Judge Douglas and tliose acting 
with him voted that amendment down. I now think that those men wlio voted it 
down, had a real reason for doing so. They know what that reason was. It looks 
to us, since we have seen the Dred Scott decision pronounced, holding that, " under 
the Conslitufion," the people cannot exclude slavery-;— I say it looks to outsiders, [xmr, 
simple, " amiable, intelligent gentlemen," as though the niche was left as a place to 
put that Dred Scott decision in — a niche which would have been spoiled by ad(i]iti)ig 
the amendment. And now, I say again, if t/iis was not the reason, it will avail the 
Judge much more to calmly and good-humoredly point out to these people what tliat 
'■ther reason was for voting the amendment down, than, swelling himself up, to vo- 
ciferate that he may be provoked to call somebody a liar. 

Again ; there is in that same quotation fi'om the Nebraska bill this clause — ■' It 
being the true intent and meaning of this bill not to legislate slavery into any Tf^rri- 
tory or Slate." I have always been puzzled to know what business the woi-d " Slide " 
had in that connection. Judge Douglas knows. He put it there. He knows iviiat 
he put it there for. We outsiders cannot say what he put it there foi-. Tho law 
they were passing was not about S'p' =, and was not- making proiTsions for States. 
"What was it placed there for? al.»t seeing the Drod Scott decision, which hoidfi 
that the people cannot exclude slaveiy trom a Territory, if another Dred Si-ott rlu- 
cision shall come, holding that they camiot exclude it i'rom a Siaie, we i?hail discover 
that when the word was originally put there, it was in view of something which was 
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to come ill due time, we shall see that it was the othi^r half of sometViing. I now paj 
again, if there ia any different reason for putiing it there. Judge Douglas, in a good 
humored way, without calling anybody a liar, ccm tell what the reason was. 

"When the Judge spoke at Clinton, he came very near making a chai'ge of false- 
hood against me. He iised, as I found it printed in a newspaper, which, I remember, 
was very nearly like the real speech, the following language ; 

"I did not answer the charge [of conspiracy} before, for the reason that 1 did not 
(Suppose there was a man in America with a heart so corrupt as to believe such a 
charge could be true, I have too much respect for Mi'. Lincoln to suppose he is s&- 
rious in majting the charge." 

1 confess this is rather a curious view, that out of i-espect for me he should con- 
sider I was making what I deemed rather a gi'ave charge in fun. I confess it strikes 
me rather straiigeLy, But I let it pass. As the Judge did not for a moment believe 
thsrt there was a man in America whose heart was so "corrupt" as to make such a 
charge, and as he places me among the "men in America" who liave hearts base 
enough to maie such a charge, I hope he will excuse me if I hunt out another cliarge 
very like this; and if it should turn out that in hunting I should tind that other, and 
it should turn out to be Judge Douglas himself who made it, I hope he will recon- 
sider this question of the deep corruption of heart he has thought fit to aaciibe to 
me. In Judge Douglas's speech of Maich 22d, 1858, which I hold in my hand, he 
says: 

" In Ibis connection there is another topic to which I desire to allude. I seldom 
retei' to the courae of newspapers, or notice the articles which they publish in regard 
(o myself; but tlie course of the Washington Union has be«n so extraordinary, for 
the last two or three months, that I think it well enough to make some allusion to it. 
It has read me out of the Domocralic part;y every other day, at least for two or three 
months, and keeps reading me out, and, as if it had not succeeded, still continues to 
i-ead me out, using such t«rm3 as " traitor," " renegade," " deserter," and other kind 
and poHle epithets of that nature. Sir, I have no vindication to make of my De- 
mocracy against the Washington Union, or any other newspapers. I am willing to 
aEow my history and action for the last twenty years to speak for themselves as to 
my political principles, and my fidelity to political obligations. The Washington 
Union has a personal grievance. When its editor was nominated for public printei 
I declined to vole for him, and stated that at some time I might ^ve my reasons for 
doing so. Since I declined to give that vote, this scurrilous abuse, these vindictive 
and constant attacks have been repeated almost daily on me. Will my friend from 
Michigan read the article to which I allude ? " 

This is a part of the speech. You most excuse me from reading the entire article 
of the Washington Union, as Mr. Stuart read it for Mr. Douglas. The Judge gow 
ofl and sums up, as I think, correctly: 

" Mr. President, you hei-e find several distinct propositions advanced boldly by thp 
Washington Union editorially, and apparently aiiOioritaiiveh/, and any man who 
iiuestions any of them ia denounced aa au Abolitionist, a Freesoiler, a tanatic 
The propoahiona are, first, that the primary object of all government at its original 
inalitutioii ia the protection of person and property; second, tiiat the Constitutiou of 
;li<- United. States declares that the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the 
[ii'iiiiteges and immunities of citizens iu the several States; and thai, therefore, 
thirdly, ^1 State laws, whether organic or otherwise, which prohibit the dtizens of 
one State from setthng in another with their slave property, and espedally declaiiog 
it forfeited, ai'C direct violations of the original intention of the Government and 
Constitution of the United States; and, fourth, that the emancipation of the slaves 
of the Norfhem States was a gross outrage <. 'he rights of property, inasmuch as 
it was involuntarily done on the part of the ownex, 

" Remember that this article was published in the Union on the 17lh of Novem- 
ber,,and on the 18th appeared the first article giving the adhesion of the Union to tho 
Lecompton Constitution. It was in these words: 
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"'Kansas and hek Constitution. — The vexed questJon is settled. The prob 
!em is solved. The dead point of danger is passed. Ail serious trouble to Kaosaa 
affiiirs is over and gone' — 

" And a, column, nearly, of the same sort. Then, when you come to look into the 
Lecompton Constitaiion, you find the same doclrine incorporated in it which was put 
forth editorially in the Union. What is it ? 

"'Article 7, Afecft'en. 1. The right of property is before and higher than any 
Constitutional sanction ; and the right of tike owner of a slave to scch slave and it» 
increase is the same and as inviolable as the right of tlie owner of any property 
whatever.' 

" Then in the schedule is a provision that the Constitution may be amarided aft« 
1864 by a two-thirds vote. 

" ' But no alteration stall be made to affect the right of property in the ownership 
of slaves.' 

" It will be seen by these clauses in the Lecompton Constitution, that they are 
identical in spirit with the mithoritaUve article in the Washington Union of the day 
previous to its indoi^ement of this Constitution." 

I pass over some portions of the speech, and I hope that any one who feels inter 
ested in this matter will read the entire section of the speech, and see whether I do 
tlie Judge injustice. He pi^jceeds: 

" When I saw that artide in th& Union oi the 17th of November, followed by the 
plorificatiou of the Lecompton Constitution on the 18th of November, and this clause 
in the Constitution asserting the doctrine that a State has no right to prohibit slavery 
within its limits, I saw that there was a. fatal blow being struck at the sovereignty of 
the States of this Union," 

I stop the quotation there, again requesting that it may all he read. I have read 
all of the portion I desire to comment upon. Wlial is this charge that the Judge 
thinks I must have a very corrupt heart to make? It was a purpose on the pait of 
ceriain high functionaries to make it impossible for the people of one State to pro- 
hibit the people of any other State from entering it with their "property," so called, 
and making it a slave State. In other words, it was a charge implying a design to 
make the institution of slavery national. And now I ask your attention to what 
Judge Douglas has himself done here. I know be made that part of the speech as 
a reason why he had refused to vote for a certain man for public printer, but when 
we get at it, the charge itself is the very one T made agmnst him, that he thinks 1 
sun so corrupt for uttering. Now, whom does he make that charge against ? Does 
he make it against that newspaper editor merely? No; he says it is identical in 
spiiit with the Lecompton Constitution, and so the framcrs of that Conslitufion are 
brought in, with the editor of the newspaper in that "fatal blow being struck." He 
did not call it a " conspiracy," In his language it is a " fatal blow being struck." 
And if the words carry the meaning better when changed from a " conspiracy " into 
a "fatal blow being struck," I will change toi/ expression and call it "fatal blow 
being struck." We see the charge made not merely against the editor of the Union, 
but all the framers of the Lecompton Constitution ; and not only so, but the article 
naw an mttkoriiaiive article. By whose authority? Is there any question but he 
means it was by the authoritjr of the President and his Cabinet — the Administration ? 

Is there any sort of question but he means to make that charge ? Then there are 
the editors of the Union, the framers of the Lecompton Constitution, the President 
of the United States and his Cabinet, and all the supporters of the Lecompton Con- 
stitution, in Congress sjid out of Congress, who are all involved in this "fatal blow 
being struck." I conunend to Judge DougMs's consideration, the question of how 
corrupt a nwwi's heart must he to make such a charge I 

Now, my IMends, I have but one branch of the subject, in the littie time I have 
left, lo which to call your attention, and as I shall come to a close at the end of that 
branch, it is probable that I shall not occupy quite all the time allotted to me. Al- 
though on these questions I would like to talk twice as long as I have, I could not 
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enter upon anoflier Iieail and discuss it properly witliout running over mj time. I 
sisk (he attention of tlie people here . assembled and elsewhere, to tlie course that 
Judge Douglas is pursuing every day as heaving upon this question of making slavery 
nationaL Not going back to the records, but taking the epeeehes he makes, the. 
speeches he made yesterday and day before, and makes oonatantly all over the coun- 
try — I ask your attention to them. In tlie first place, what is necessary to make the 
inslitulion national? Not war. There is 10 danger that the people of Kentucky 
will shoulder their muskets, and, with a young nigger stuck on every bayonet, march 
into Illinois and foi'ce them upon us. There is no danger of our going over thei-e 
and mating war upon them. Then what is necessary for the nationalization of sla- 
very? It is simply the next Dred Scott decision. It is merely for tlie Supreiwc 
Court to decide that no State under the Constitution can exclude it, just as they have 
already decided that under tlie Constitution neither Congress nor the Territorial Leg- 
islature can do it When that is decided and acquiesced in, tlie whole tiling is done. 
This being true, and this being the way, as I think, that slavery is to he made na- 
tional, let us consider what Judge Douglas is doing every day to that end. In tlie 
first place, let us see what influence he is exerting on public sentiment. In this and 
lie communities, public sentiment is everything. With public sentiment, nothing 
can fell ! without it nothing can succeed. Consequently he who moulds jiublic sen- 
timent, goes deejjer than he who enacts statutes or pronounces de.uisions. He makes 
statutes and. decisions possible or impossible to be executed, TKis must be borne in 
mind, aa also the addiljonal fiict that Judge Douglas is a mim of vast influence, so 
great that it is enough for many men to profess to beiieve anything, when they once 
find out that Judge Douglas professes to believe it. Consider also the attitude he 
occupies at the head of a large party — a party wbich he claims has a majority of all 
the voters in the country. This man sticks to a decision which foi'bids tlm people of 
a Territory from excluding slavery, and he does so not because he says it is right in 
itself — he does not give any opinion on that — but becMiuse It has been decided by (he 
court, and being decided by the court, he is, and you are bound to take it in your po- 
litical action as late — not that he judges at all of its merita, but because a decision 
of the court is to bim a " Thus satth Ste Lord." He places it on that ground alone, 
and you will bear in mind that, thus committing himself unreservedly to this decis- 
ion, conmnts kim to the next one just as firmly m to this. He did not commit him- 
self on account of the merit or demerit of the deinslon, but it is a Thus sailh the 
Lord. The next dedsion, as much as tliis, will be a Tk%u! saith the Lord. There is 
nothing that can divert or turn him away from this decision. It is nothing that 1 
point out to him Uiat his great prototype, Gen., Jackson, did not believe in the bind- 
ing force of decisions. It is nothing to him (hat Jefferson did not so believe. I have 
smd that I have often heard him approve of Jackaofl's course in diaregai'ding the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court pronouncing a National Bank constitutional. He sayo, 
I did not hear liim say so. He denies the accuracy of my recollection. I say he 
ought (o know better than I, but I wi!l make no question about this thing, though it 
still seems to me that I heard liim say it twenty times, I will teil him though, tha*, 
he now claims (0 stand on the Cincinnati platform, which afBrms that Congress cmt- 
not chartei a National Bank, in the te^th of that old standing decision that Congress 
caw charter a barikr-^iAud I remind him of aliother piece of history on the question 
of respect for judicial decisions, and it is a piece of Illinois histoiy, belonging (0 a 
time when tlie large party to which Judge Douglas belonged, wei-e displeased with a 
decision of the Supreme Court of Illinois, because they bad decided that a Governor 
could not remove a Secretary of State. Ton will find the whole story in Ford's 
Histoiy of Ilhnois, and I know that Judge Douglas will not deny that he was then 
in favor of overslaughing that decision by the mode of adding five new Judges, so 
as to vote down the four old ones. Not only so, but it ended in ike Judges sitting t 
down on that very bench as one of the Jive new Judges to hreak diyien the four old 
(nws. It was in diis way precisely lha( he got his title of .ludge. Now, when the 
Judge tells me that men appointed conditional! j' to sit as members of a court, will 
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have to be eateohisfid beforeliaad upon some subject, I say, "Tou know, Judge; you 
have tried iu" Wlieu he says a court of this kind wiU lose the confidence of all 
men, will be prostituted and disgraced by such a proceeding, I say, "You know 
best, Judge ; you have been through the mill." But I cannot ahake Judge Doug- 
las's teeth loose fi'om the Dred Seott decision. Like some obstinate animal (I mean 
no disrespect), tliat will hang on when he baa onoe got his teeth fixed ; you may cut 
off a leg, or you may tear away an arm, still he will not relax his hold. And ao I 
may poiut out to the Judge, and say tliat he ia bespattered all over, from the begin- 
ning of hia political liie to the present time, with attacks upon judicial decisions — T 
may cut off limb after limb of his public record, and strive to wrench him from a 
single dictum of the court — yet I cannot divert him from it. He lianga, to the last, 
to the Dred Scott decision. These tilings show there is a purpose strong as denth 
and eternity for which he adhei'es to this decision, and for which he will adhere to 
al( other decisions of the same court. 

A Hibernian — " Give us something beaidea Drid Scott." 
' Mr. Lincoln — Yes; no doubt you want to hear something that don't hurt. Now, 
having spoken of the Di'ed Scott decision, one more word and 1 am done. Henry 
Clay,mybeau ileal of a stitesman tke man for whom 1 fought all my bumble iile — 
Henry Clay once aaid of a class of men who would repress all tendencies to Eber^ 
and ultimate emancipation tliat they must, if they would do this, go back to the era 
of our Independence and muzzle the camion which thunders its annual joyous re- 
turn ; they must blow out the moi-al hghts aroufld us j they must penefi'ate the hu- 
raaii soul, and eiadicale there fiie love of liberty; and then, and not fill then, could 
they pei-petuate slavery in this couii ly To my thinking. Judge Douglas ia, by his 
example and vast mfluenoe, domg that very thing in thia community, when he saya 
tiiat the negro has nothing in the Declaration of Independence. Henry Clay plainly 
underetood the contrary. Judge Douglas ia going back to the era of our Revolution, 
and to the extent of his abihty, muazling the cannon which thundei-s ita annual joy- 
ous retarn. When he invites any people, willing to have slavery, to establish it, he 
is blowing out the moral hghis around us. When he saya he "cares not whether 
slavery ia voted down or voted up" — tliat it is a ■«cred right of seif-govemment — 
hi; is, in my judgment, penetrating tlie human soul and erailicating the light of rea- 
son and the love of liberty in thia American people. And now I will only say that 
wlicn, by all these means and apphances. Judge Douglas shall succeed in brin^g 
public sentiment to an exact accordance with his own views — when these vast assem- 
blages shall echo back all these sentiments — when they shall come io repeat his views 
and to avow his principles, and to say all that lie saya on these mighty questions — 
tlien it needs only the formality of the second Dred Scof^ decision, which he indorses 
in advance, to make slavery alike lawfiil in all the States — old as well as new, North 
as well as South. 

My friends, that ends the eliapter. The .Tujge can take his half hour. 



MR. DOUGLAS'S REPLY. 

FBLLOW-crnziiNs: I will now occupy the half hour allotted lo me in rrplyiag 
to Mr. Lincoln. ' The fli»t pomt to which I will call your attention is, as to what I 
said about the oi^anization of the Republican party in 1854, and the platform th^ 
was formed on the fifth of October, of that year, aod I will tlien put the question to 
Mr. Lincoln, whether or not, he approves of each article in that platform, and ask 
for a spedfic answer. I did not diarge him with being a member of the committee 
which reported- that platform. I chained that that platform was the platfonn of the 
Republican party adopted by them. The fact that it was the platform of the Repub- 
lican pai'ty is not denied, but Mr. Liacohi now says, that altliotigh his name was on 
the committee which reported it, that he does not think he was there, but thinks he 
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was in Tazeivell. holding ^ourt. Now, I want to remind Mr, Lincoln tli.at he was 
at Springfleld when that Convention was held and those resolutions adopted. 

The point I am going to remind Mr. Lincoln of is this : that after 1 had made my 
speech in 1854, during (he &ir, he gave me notice that he was going to reply to me 
the next day. I was sick at the time, hut I staid over in Springfleld to hear his re- 
ply and to reply to him. On that day this vety Convention, the resohitions adopted 
by which I have read, was to meet in the Senate chamber. He apoke in the hall of 
the House ; and when he got through his speech — my recollection is distinct, wid J 
sliaU never forget it — Mr. Codding walked in as I took the stand to reply, and gave 
noiice that the Republican State Convention would meet instantly in the S^natfl 
chamber, and called upon the Republicans to retire there and go into this veiy Con 
ventioQ, instead of remwning and listening to me. 

In the first place, Mr. Lincoln was selected by the very men who made the E* 
publican organization, on that day, to reply to me. He spoke for them and for thai 
party, and he was the leader of the party ; and on the very day he made his speech 
in reply to me, preaching up this same doctrine of negro equality, under the Decla 
ration of Independence, this Republican party met in Convention. Another evidencf 
that he was acting in concert with them is to befbund in the iact that that Conven 
tion waited an hour after its lime of meeting to hear Lincoln's speech, and Codding 
one of their leading men, marched in the moment Lincoln got tliroi^h, and gave no 
tice that they did not want to hear me, and would proceed with the business of th( 
Convention. Still another feet. I have here a newspaper printed at Springfield 
Mr. Lincoln's own town, in October, 1854, a few days afterward, pjjblishing thest 
i-esolutions, charging Mr. Lincoln with entertaining these sentiments,^d trying to 
prove that they were also the sentiments of Mr. Yates, then candidate for Congress. 
This has been published on Mr. Lincoln over and over again, and never before has 
he denied it. 

But, my friends, this denial of his that he did not act on the committee, is a miser- 
able quibble to avoid the m^n issue, which is, that this Republican platibrm dechvres 
in favor of the uneondilJonal repeal of the Fugitive Slave law. Has Lincoln an- 
swered whether he indorsed that or not ? I called his attention to it when I lirst ad- 
dressed you, and asked him for an answer, and I then predicted that he would not 
answer. How does he answer ? Why, that he was not on the committee that wrote 
the resolutions. I then repealed the nest proposition contwned in the resolutions, 
which was to restrict slavery in tliose States in which it exists, and asked him whether 
he indorsed if. Does he answei- yes, or no ? He says in reply, " I was not on the 
committee at the time ; I was up in Tazewell." The next question I put to him was, 
whether he was in favor of prohibiting the admission of any more slave States into 
the Union. I put the question to him distinctly, whether, if the people of tlie Terri- 
tory, when they had sufficient population to make a State, should form their Consti- 
tuticn recognizing slavery, he would vote for or against its admission. He is a can- 
didate for the United States Senate, and it is possible, if he should be elected, that 
he would have to vote directly on that question. I asked him to answer me and you, 
wheiherhe would vote to admit a Slate into the Union, with slavery or without it, as 
ils own people might choose. He did not answer that question. He dodges that 
question also, under the cover that he was not on the Committee at die time, that he 
was not present when the platform was made. I want to know if he slioidd hap- 
jjen to be in the Senate when a State applied for admission, with a Constitution 
acceptable to her own people, he would vote to admit that State, if slavery was one 
«f its institutions. He avoids the answer. '1_ 

It is true he gives the Abolitionists to understand by a hint that he would not vote 
to admit such a State. And why ? He goes on to say that the man who would talk 
about giving each State the right to have slavery, or not, as it pleased, was akin to 
the man who would muzzle the guns which thundered forth the annual joyous reluru 
of the day of our independence. He says that that kind of talk is casting a blight 
on the glory of this country. What is the meaning of that ? That he is not in favot 
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of Raoh State to have the right of doing as it pleases on tlic slavery q.iestion ? I 
will put the question to him again and again, and I intend to force it out of liim. 

Tlien again, this plfttfbrm which was made at Springfield by his own party, whon 
he was ita acknowledged head, provides that Republicans will insist on the abolition 
of plavei'y in the District of Columbia, and I asJiied Lincoln speciflcally wbether he 
agreed with them in that ? [" Did you get an answer ■' "] He is afraid to answer it. 
He knows I will trot him down to Egypt. I intend to malte him answer there, or I 
win allow file people of Illinois that he does not intend to answer these questions. 
The Convention to which I have been alludiog goes a little further, and pledges itself 
io exclude slavery from all the Territories over which the General Government has 
exclusive jurisdiction north of 36 deg. 30 min., as well as South. Now I want to 
k:!ow whether he approves that provision. I want him to answei-, and when he doi^s, 
I want to know liis opinion on another point, which is, whether he will I'edeem the 
pledge of this platform and resist the acquirement of any more tenitoiy unlesB sla- 
veiy therein shall be forever prohibited. I want him to answer this last queatici. 
Kach of the questions I have put to him are practical questions — questions based 
upon the ftindamental principles of the Black Republican party, and I want to know 
whether he is the fii"st, last, and only choice of a party with whom he does not agret 
in principle. He does not deny but that that principle was unanimously adopted by 
the Republican party ; he does not deny that tlie whole Kepubhean party is pledged 
lo it ; he does not deny that a man who is not feitliful to it is faithless to the &'pub- 
lican party ; and now I want to know whether that party is unanimously in favor of 
a man who does not adopt that creed and agree with (hem in their principles : ' I 
want to know whether the man who does not agree with them, and who is afraid to 
avow his differences, and who dodges the issue, is the first, last, and only choice of 
the Repubhean party. 

A voice — " How about the conspiracy ? " 

Mr. Douglas — Never mind, I will come to that soon enough. But the platform 
which I have read to you not only I'iys down these principles, but it adds : 

Eeohed That m fnrtheiance of thtse pnnciplia wp will use Bueh eoustitutional and law- 
1 1 in ans as shall seem lip t ad pted to tht r aconrapUsliment, aud that we will hupport no 
a lor ffioo a let the GtQK al or State Ooi eriitni,ut, wbfi is not poeitivL'ly tind Inlly com- 

tt d to the sapport of tbe'* pnno pie? ai d wLu"* pLrsonal oharaotur and ooiidnct is not a 
guaia tv li t lit, IB rcl blu aud whu tball not have algured old pait; alkglance and d<£. 

The Black Repubhean ptrty stands pledged that they wiD never support Lincoln 
iintil.he has pledged himseF to that platform, hut he cannot deTise his answer; he 
has not made up his mind whethei he will oi not. He talked about everything else 
lie could think of to occupy Lis hour and a half, and when he could not thi.nk of any- 
tliing more to say, without an excuse for refusing to answer these questions, he sat 
down long before his time was out. 

Jn relation to Mr. Lincoln's charge of conspiracy against me, I have a woi-d to say. 
In his speech to-day he quotes a playful part of his speech at Springfield, about 
Stephen, and James, and Frankhn, and Roger, and says that I did not take excjsption 
10 it. I did not answer it, and he repeats it agmn. I did not take excepti<iu 
to this figure of his. He has a right to be as playtiil as he pleases in thi-owing hiii 
ai-gumenls together, and I will not. object ; hut I did take objection to his second 
Springfield speech, in which he stated that he intended his fii-at speech as a charge of 
corruption or conspiracy against the Supreme Court of the United States, President 
Pierce, President Buchanan, and myself. That gave the offensive character to tie 
charge. He then s^d that when he made it he did not know whether it was true or 
not, hut inasmuch as Judge Douglas had not denied it, although he had replied to the 
other parts of his speech three times, he repeated it as a charge of conspiracy against 
me, thus chai^ng me with moral turpitude. When he put it in that form, I did say, 
that inasmuch as he repeated the chaise simply because I had not denied it, I would 
deprive him of the opportunity of ever repeating it agsun, by declaring tbat it was 
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in all its bearings, an infemous lie. He says he will repeat it until I answer hia 
folly and nonsense, about Stephen, and Franklin, and Eogei', and Hob, and James. 

He studied tliat out— prepared that one sentence with the greatest ea.ie,tommitted 
it to memory, and put it in his first Spiingtield speech, and now he carries that 
sp-^ch around and reads that sentence to show how pretty it is. His vanity is 
w< unded because I will not go into that beautiful figure of his about the building 
uf a house. All I have to say is, tliat I am not green enough to let liim mitke a 
chwge will !i he acknowledges he does not know to be true, and then take up 
my time iii answering it, when I know it to be false and nobody else knows it to 
q; true. 

I iiave not brought a chai'ge of moral turpitude against him. "UTien he, or any 
other man, bi-ings one against me, instead oi' disproving it, I will say tijat it is a lie, 
and let him prove it if he can. 

I liave lived twenty-five years in Illinois. I have served you with all tlie fidelity 
and ability which I possess, and Mr. Lincoln is at iibei'ty to attack my public ac- 
tion, my votes, and my conduct j but when he dares to atlack my moral integrity, by 
a charge of conspiracy between myseli; Chief Justice Taney and the Supi-eme Court, 
and two Presidents of tte United States, 1 will repel it. f j. 

Mr. Lincoln has not chaxaoler enough for integrity and truth, merely on his own 
ipie dixit, to aiTaign President Buchanan, President Pierce, and nine Judges of the 
Supreme Court, not one of whom would he Mmplimented hj being put on an equal- 
ity with him. There is an unpardonable presumjition in a man putting hinisejt' up 
beibre thousands of people, and pretending that his ipse dixit, without proof, with- 
out fact and without trutli, is enough to biing down and destroy the jiurest and best 
of living men. 

Fellow-citizens, my time is fiist expiring; I must pass on. Mr. Lincoln wants to 
know why I voted against Mr, Chase's amendment to the Nebi'aaka bill. I will tell 
him. In the first pkce, the bill already conferred all the power which Congress had, 
by giving tlie people the whole power over the subject. Chase oiFered a proviso 
tLat they, might abolish slavery, which by implication would convey the idea thai 
they cotdd prohibit by not mtroducing that institution. Gen. Cass asked him to mod- 
ify his amendment, so as to provide that the people might either prohibit or intro- 
duce slavery, and thus make it feir and equal. Chase refiised to so modity hia 
proviso, and then Gen. Cass and all the rest of us, voted it down. Those facta ap- 
pear on the journals and debates of Congress, whei-e Mr. Lincoln found the charge 
and if he had told the whole frutl, tiiere would have been no necessity lor me to oc 
cupy your time in explaining the matter. 

Mr. Lincoln wants to know why the word "State," as well as "Territory," was 
put into the Nebraska biO ? I will tell him. It wsis put thereto meet just such, 
false arguments as he has been adducing. That firat, not only the people of the 
Territories should do as they pleased, but that when they come to be admitted as 
St^es, they should come into the Union with ov without yau'ep)', as tJie people de 
termined. I meant to knock in tiie head this Abolition doctrine of Mr. Lincoln's, 
that there siiaE be no more slave States, even if the people want them. And it does 
not do for him to say, or for any other iJlack Republican to say, that there L- notwdy 
in &vor of the doctrine of no more slave States, and that nobody wants to interfere 
with the right of the people to do as they please. What was the origin of the Mis- 
Bouii difRculiy and the Missouri Compromise ? The people of Missouri formed a 
Constitution as a slave State, and asked admission into the Union, but the Freesoil 
party of the North being in a majority, refused to admit her because she liad slavery 
as one of her institutions. Hence this first slavery agitation arose upon a State and 
not upon a Teri'itory, and yet Mr. Lincoln .does not know why the word State was 
placed in the Kansas-Nebraska bill. I The whole Abolition agitation arose on that 
doctrine of prohibiting a State from coming in irith Slavery or not, as it pleased, 
and that same doctrine is here in this Republican platform of 1854 ; it has never 
been repealed; and every Black Republican stands pledged by that platform, nevet 
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h J vi>te for any iiinn who is rot in fiivor of it. Yet Mr. Lincoln doei; not know tlial 
there is a man in the world who is in ftivor of preventing a State fi'om coming in 
at! it pleases, notwithstanding, Tbe Springfield platform says that they, the Repub- 
iicaii party, will not allow a State to come in under such ciremnstances. He is ac 

Now you see that upon these very points I am as fer from bringing Mr, Lincoiri 
up to the line as I ever was before.* He does not want to avow hia pi'intiples. I do 
— ,-"i to avow mine, as clear as sunlight in mid-day. Democracy is founded upon tht^ 
.iiernal principle of right. The plainer these principles are avowed befoi'e the peo- 
l>le, the strongei- will be the support which they will receive. I only wish 1 had ilie 
iwwer l« make them so clear that they would shine in the heaveas for every man, 
n-imati, and child to read. The first of those principles that I would pixiclai in would 
h<: in opposition to ftlr. Lincoln's doctrine of uniformity between the different States, 
and I would declare instead the sovereign rigiit of each State to decide tlie slavery 
question as weU as all other domestic questions for themselves, witliout iiiterftrenue 
from auy other State or power whatsoever. 

'When that principle is recognized, you will have peace and harmoay and frater 
liiU feeling between all the States of this Union ; until you do recognize thiit doc 
trine, there will be sectional warfare agitating aad distracting the country. What 
dues Mr. Lincoln propose? He says that tlie Union cannot exist divided into 
free and slave States, K it cannot endure thus divided, then he must strive to 
make them all free or aU slave, which will inevitably bring about a dissolution of (lie 

GuiMlemen, I am told that my time is out, and T am obliged to stop. 



SECOND JOINT DEBATE, AT FREEl^ORT, 

August 27, 1838. 



Mli. LINCOLN'S SPEECn. 

Iadies and Gektlbsien ; On Saturday last, Judge Douglas and mjrself first 
met in public discussion. He spoke one hour, I an hour and a half, and he iijplied 
for lialf an hour. The order is now reversed. I am to speak an hour, he aa hour 
wid n half, and then I am to reply for haJf an hour. I propose to devote mj-self 
during the first hour to the scope of what was brought within tlie range of his half- 
ni.iuv speech at Ottawa. Of course there was brought within the scope in that hnlf- 
lufut 'a speech something of his own opening speech. In the course of tliat opening 
iijumtnt Judge Douglta proposed to me seven distinct interrogatories. In my 
fp^'jch of an hour and a half, I attended to some other parte of his speech, and inci- 
dentally, aa I thought, answered one of the interrogatories then. I then distinctly 
mtimated to him that I would answer the rest of his interrogatories on <»ndition 
only that he should agree to answer as many for me. He made no intimation at tlie 
time of the proposition, nor did he in his reply allude at all to that suggestion of 
mine. I do him no injustice in saying that he occupied at least half of his reply in 
dealing with me as though I had refused to answer his inteiTogatories. I now pro- 
pose that I will answer any of the interrogatories, upon condition that he will answer 
questions from nie not exceeding the same number. I give him an opportunilj to 
resDond. The Judge remains sileiit. I now say tlrnt I will answer his interrogalo- 
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ries, whetliur ha answers mine or not; artel thut after I li:i\e clono so, I shall pro- 
pouivl mine to him. 

I have supposed myself, since the organization of the Republican party at Bloom- 
higton, in May, 1856, bomid as a party man by the platforms of the party, then and 
since. If in any interrogatories which I shall answer I go beyond tJie scope of what 
is within these platforms, it will be perceived that no one is I'esponsible but myself, 

Ilavmg said thus much, I will take up tlie Judge's interrogatories as I Und them 
printed in the Chicago Thnes, and answer them seriaiim. In order that tliere may 
be no mialake about it, I Lave copied the interrogatories in writing, and also my an- 
swers to them. The first one of these interrogatories is in these woi-ds ; 

Question 1. "I desire to know whether Liucoiu to-day stands, as he did in 185i, 
in favor of the unconditional repeal of the Fugitive Slave law ?" 

Answer. I do not now, nor ever did, stand in favor of the unconditional repeal 
of the Fugitive Slave law. 

Q. 2. " I desire him lo answer whether he stands pledged to-day, as he did in 
1854, against the admission of any more slave States into the Union, even if the 
people want them?" 

A. I do not now, or ever did, stand pledged against the admission of any more 
slave States into the Union. 

Q. S. "I want to know whether he stands pledged against the admission of 
a new State into the Union with such a Conslitulioa as the people of that State may 
see fit to make ?" 

A, I do not stand pledged against the admission of a new State into the XJnioQ, 
with such a Conalitutioii as the people of that State may see fit to make, 

Q. 4. "I want to kuow whether he stands to-day pledged to the abohtion of sla 
\ei'y in the District of Columbia?" 

A. I do not stand to-day pledged to the abolition of slaveiy in the District of 
Coludibia. 

Q. 5. " I desire him to answer whether he stands pledged to the prohibition of 
ihu b^lave-trade between the diffei-ent States?" 

A. I do not Stand pledged to the prohibition of the slave-trade between the dif- 
iiii'rnt States, 

. Q. 6. " I desire to know whether he stands pledged to prohibit slavery in all 
the Territories of tlie United States, Sorth as well as South of the Missouri Com- 
promise fine ? " 

A, I am impliedly, if not expressly, pledged to a belief in tlie rigid and dutjf of 
Congi-ess to prohibit slavery in edl the United States Temtories. 

Q, 7. "I desire him to answer whether he is opposed to the acquisition of any 
new teiTitory unless slavery is first prohibited therem?" 

A. I am not generally opposed to honest acquisition of territory; and, in any 
given case, I would or would not oppose such acquisition, accordingly as I might 
think puch acquisition would or would not aggravate the slavery question among our- 
selves. 

Now, my friends, it will be perceived upon an examination of these questions and 
a.iswei-s, that so far I have only answered that I was not pkdged to this, that or the 
other. The Judge has not framed his interrogatories to ask me anything more than 
tliis, and I have answei'ed in strict accordance with the interrogatories, and have an- 
swered ti-nly that I am not pledged at all upon any of the points to which I have 
answered. But I am not disposed to hang upon the exact form of his interrogatory. 
I am rather disposed to take up at leset some of these questions, and state what I 
really think upon them. 

As to tlie first one, in regard to the Fugitive Slave law, I have never hesitated to 
say, and I do not now hesitate to say, that I think, under the Constitution of the 
United States, the people of the Southern States are entitled to a Congressional Fu- 
gitive Slav<^ law. Having said that, I have had nothing to say in regai-d to tJie ex- 
isting Fugitive Slave law, fiirtlier than that I think it should have been framed so aa 
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to be free from, some of tlie olijectiotis that pei't;iin to if, without lesseniiii; its effieien- 
ey. And inasmuch as we are not now in an agitation in regard to an alteration or 
modification of tliat law, I would not he the man to introduce it as a new subject of 
agitation upon the general question of slaveiy. 

In regard to the other question, of whether I am pkdged to the admission of any 
more slave States into the Union, I state to you very fi-ankly that I would he exceed- 
ingly sorry ever to be put in a position of having; to pass upon that question. ] 
should be exceedingly glad to know that thei-e would never be another slave Ktatp 
admitted into the Union; but I must add, that if slavery shall be kept out of tin- 
Territories during the territorial existence of any one given Tenitoiy, and tlu'ii th* 
pco[)!e shall, having a fan- chance and a clear field, when they come to adopl. iln; Cun- 
stitution, do such an extraordinary thing as to adopt a slave Constitution, uniiilliicuo'd 
hy the actual presence of the institution among them, I see no alternative, if ivo onii 
the cotintiy, but to admit them into the Union. 

The third interrogatoiy is answerei by the answer to the second, it being, as I tsiii- 
ceive, the same as the second. 

The fourth one is in regard to the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. 
In relation to that, I have my mind very distinctly made np. I should be exw'cd- 
iiigly glad to see slavery abolished ia the District of Columbia. I believe that Con- 
gress possesses the constitutional power to abolish it. Yet as a member of Congress, 
1 should not with my pi-esent views, be in favor of endetevoring to abolish slaveiy in 
tlie District of Colum.bia, unless it would be upon these conditions ; First, that tie 
abolition should be gradual. Second, that it should he on a vote of the majority of 
qualified voters in the District; and third, fJiat compensation should be made to un- 
willing owners. With these three conditions, I confess I wonld be exceedingly glad 
to see Congi'css abolish slavery in tbe District of Coltunbia, and, in the language of 
Ileniy Clay, " sweep from our Capital that foul blot upon our nation." 

In regard to the fifth interrogatory, I must say here, that as to the question of the 
abolition of the slave-trade between the different States, I can truly answer, as I 
have, that I am pledged to nothing about it. It is a subject to which I liave not 
given that matui-e consideration that would make me feel authorized to state a po- 
sition so as to hold myself entirely bound by it. In other words, that question has 
never been prominently enough before me to induce me to investigate whether we 
really have the constitutional power to do it. I could investigate it if I hiid sufficient 
time, to bring myself to a conclusion upon that subject j but I have not done so, and 
I say so frankly to you here, and to Judge Douglas. I must say, however, tiiat if I 
should be of opinion that Congress does possess the constitutional power to abolish 
the slave-ti'ade among the different States, I should still not be in favor of the exer- 
cise of that power unless upon some conservative principle as I conceive it, akin to 
what 1 have said in relation to the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. 

My answer as to whether I desire that slavery should be prohibited in all the Tei"- 
ritoriei of the United Slates, is full and explicit within itself, and cannot be niside 
clearer by any comments of mine. So I suppose in regard to the question whether 
T am opjtosed to the acquisition of any more territory unless slavery is first prohib- 
ited, therein, my answer is such that I could add nothing hy way of illustration, oi 
malting myself better understood, than tiie answer which I have placed in writing. 

Now in all this, the Judge has me, and he has me on the record. I suppose he 
hiid flattered himself that I was realiy entertaining one set of opinions for one place 
and another set for another place — that I was afraid to say at one place what t ut- 
tered at another. What I am saying here I suppose I say to a vast audience as 
8tix)ngly tending to Abolitionism as any audience in the State of Illinois, and I believe 
I am saying that which, if it would be offensive to any persons and render them ene- 
mies to myself, would be offensive to persons in this audience. 

I now proceed to propound to the Judge the interrogatories, so fer as I Lave fnimed 
tliein. I wiil bring forward a new installment when I get them ready. I will l)i'ing 
them forward now, only reaching to number four. 
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Tli(! firat oiifi is : 

Question 1. If the people of Kaosjis shall, by means entirely nnobjectioiable in 
all other respects, adopt a State Constitution, and ask admission into the Union under 
it, hefore they have the requisite number of inhabitants accoi-ding to the English biD 
— some ninety-three tliousand — wiH you vote to admit them? 

Q. 2. Cfm the people of a United States Territory, in any lawful way, against 
the tti^h of any citizen of the United States, exclude slavery from its liraits prior to 
tlie formation of a State Constitulion ? 

Q. 3. If llie Supi-eme Court of the United States shall deeide that Slates eannot 
Meiude. slavery from their limits, are you in favor of acquiescing in, adopting and 
tiiilowing such decision as a rale of jiolitical action ? 

Q. 4. Are you in favor of aequuing additional territory, in disregard of how such 
acqiiiiiEion uiay affect the nation on the slaveiy question? 

A^ iDiioductory to these interrogatories which Judge Donglas propounded to me 
ai OdiHMU he read a set of resolutions which he said Judge Trumhull and myself 
had ]>iU'U(:ij)ated in adopting, in the fii'st Republican State Coaventios, held at Spring- 
Held, in October, 1854. He insisted that I and Judge Tnimhull, and perhaps the 
entire Republican party, were responsible for the doctrines contained in the set of 
re^lutious which he read, and I understand that it was Axun that set of resolutions 
that he deduced the interrogatories which he propounded to me, using fjhese resolu- 
tions as a sort of aulhority for propounding those questions to me. Now I say here 
to-day that I do not answer his interrogatories because of their springing at all from 
that set of resolutions which he read. 1 answered them because Judge Douglas 
thought fit to ask them. I do not now, nor never did, recognize any responsibility 
upon myself in that set of resolutions. Wlien I replied to him on that occasion, I 
assured him that I never had anything to do with them, I repeat here to-day, that 
I never in any possible form had anytiiing to do with that set of resolutions. It 
turns out, I believe, that those resolutions were never passed in any Convention held 
in Springfield. It timis out tiiat they were never passed at any Convention or any 
public meeting that I had any part in. I believe it turns out in addition to aU this, 
that there was not, in the fall of 1854, any Convention holding a, session in Sprlng- 
lield, calling iUelf a H«p«blican Stute Convention ; yet it is true there was a Con- 
vention, or assemblage of men calling themselves a Convention, at Springfield, that 
did pass some resolutions. But so littie did I really know of the proceedings of that 
Convention, or what set of resolutions they liad passed, though having a general 
knowledge that there had been swch an assemblage of men there, that when Judge 
Dougla^j read the resolutions, I really did not know but they had been Ijie resolutions 
padsed then and there. I did not question that they were the resolutions adopted. 
Far I coiild not bring myself to suppose that Judge Douglas could say what he did 
upon this subject wiliout hnowing that it was true. I contented myself, on that oc 
aasion, with denying, as I ti'uly could, all connection with them, not denying or affirro- 
, iiig whether they were passed at Springfield. Kow it turns out that he had got hold 
of some resolutions passed at some Convention or pubhe meeting in Kane county 
I wisli to say here, that I don't conceive that in any fair and just mind this discovery 
relieves me at all. I had just as much to do with the Convention in Kane county as 
tiiat at Springfield. I am just as much responsible for the resolutions at Kane 
couiity as those at Springfield, the amount of the responsibility being esaetly nothing 
in eiflier ease; no more than there would be ia regard to a set of resoluiaons passed 
in the moon. 

I allude to this extraordinary matter in this canvass for some further purpose than 
anything yet advanced. Judge Douglas did not make his statement upon that oc- 
casion as matters that he believed to be true, but be stated them roundly as being 
true, in such form as lo pledge his veracity foi' tiieir truth. When the whole matter 
tnuis out as it does, and when we consider who Judge Douglas is— ^-that he is a dis- 
tinguished Senator of the United States — lliat he has served nearly twelve years as 
such— that his charactei- ia not at all limited as an ordinary Senator of the United 
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S lates, but tliat his name has become of world-wide renown — it is mos-, extraordmar^ . 
tliiit he slioijld so fer forget all the snggestioBS of justice to an adversary, or of pru 
deuce to himself, as to venture upon the assertion of that which the slightest iaves 
tigation would have shown him to be wholly felse. I can only a/^count for liis hav- 
ing done so upon flie supposition that that evil genius which has attended hira 
through his life, giving to him an apparent astonisMug prosperity, such as to lead 
very many good men to doubt there being any advantage in virtue over vice — 1 say 
I con only account for it on the supposition lliat that eril genius has at last made wp 
its mind to forsake him. 

And I may add that another extraordinary feature of the Judge's conduct in this 
canvass— made more extraordinary by tliis inradent — is, that he is in the habit, in 
ahnost all the speeclies he makes, of charging falsehood upon his adversaries, myself 
md othei-s, I now ask whether he is able to find in any thing that Judge Trumbull, 
for instance, has said, or in any thing that I have said, a justification at all compared 
with what we have, in this instance, for that sort of vulgarity. 

I have been in the habit of charging as a matter of bdief ou my part, that, in 
the introduction of the Nebraska bill into Congress, there was a conspiracy to make 
slavery perpetual and national. I have turanged fi'om time to dme Ihe evidence 
which establishes and proves the truth of this charge. I recurred to tliis cliarge at 
Ottawa, I shall not now have time to dwell upon it at very gi-cat length ; but, iu- 
asrauch as Juc^e Douglas in his reply of half an hour, made some points upon me 
in relation to it, I propose noticing a few of them. 

The Judge insists that, in the first speech I made, in which J very distinctly made 
that charge, he thought for a good while I was in fun ! — that I was playful — that 
1 was not sincere about it — and that he only grew angry and somewhat excited 
when he found that I insisted upon it as a matter of earnestness. He says he char- 
acterized it as a_folsehood as fer as 1 implicated his moral ehca-acter in that transac- 
tion. Well, I did not know, till he presented that view, that 1 had implicated his 
moral ehavacfer. He is very much in the habit, when he argues me up into a posi- 
tion I never thought of occupying, of very cosily saying he has no doubt Lincoln is 
"conscientious" in saying so. He should remember that I did not know but what 
he was altogether " conscientious " in that matter. I can conceive it possible 
for men to conspire to do a good thing, and I really find nothing in Judge Douglas's 
course or avgumeuts tliat is contrary to or inconsistent with his belief of a conspir- 
acy to nationalize and spread slavery as being a good and blessed thing, and so I hopa 
he win understand that I do not at all question but that in all this matter he is en- 
tirely " conscientious." 

But to draw your attention to one of the points I made in this case, be^nning at 
the beginning. When the Nebraska bill was introduced, or a short time afterward, 
by an amendment, I believe, it was provided that it must be considered " the true 
intent and meaning of this act not to legislate slavery into any State or Territory, 
or to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to form and 
regulate their own domestic institutions in their own way, subject only to the Consti- 
tniiou of the United States." I have called his attention to the fact tliat when he 
and some others began arguing that they were giving an increased degree of liberty 
to the people in the Territories over and above what they foi-merly had on the 
question of slavery, a question was raised whether the law was enacted to give 
such unconditional liberty to the people, and to test the sincerity of this mode of 
argument, Blr. Chase, of Ohio, introduced mi amendment, in which he made the 
law — if the ainendment were adopted — expressly declare that the people of the 
Territory should have the power to exclude slavery if they saw fit. I have asked 
attention also to the feet that Judge Douglas and those who sicted with him, voted that 
amendment down, notwithstanding it expressed exactly tiie thing thoy said was the 
true intent and meaning of the law. I have called attention to the fact (hat in sub- 
sequent times, a decision of the Supreme Court has been made, in which it lias been 
declared that a Territorial Legislature has no constitutional light to exclude slavery. 
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And I have argued and said tliat for men who did intend that the people of the 
Tenitory should have the right to exclude slaveiy absolutely and unconditionally, 
the voting down of Chase's amendment b wholly inexplicable. It is a puzzle — a 
riddle. But I have said that with men who did look forward to such a decision, 
or who had it in contemplation, that such a decision of the Supreme Court would or 
mi^ht be made, the voting down of that amendment would be perfectly rational 
and intelligible. It >vould keep Congress from coming in collision with tbo de<aaion 
when it was made. Any body can conceive that if thei* was an intention or ex- 
peetauon that such a decisioQ was to follow, it would not he a very desiralile party 
attitude to get into for the Supreme Court— all or nearly all its members heJonging 
to th.s same parly — to dedde one way, when the party in Congress had decided the 
other way. Hence it would be very rational for men expecting such a decision, to 
keep the niche in that law clear for it. After pointing this out, I tell Judge Douglas 
that it looks to me aa though here was the reason why Chase's amendment was 
voted down. I tell him that as he did it, and knows why he did it, if it was done 
for a reason different from this, he knows what thai reason was, and ecm teU its what 
it was. I tell him, also, it will be vastly more satisiactory to the country for him lo 
give some other plausible, intelligible reason why it was voted down than to stand 
upon his dignity and call people liars. Well, on Saturday he did make his answer 
and what do you think it was ? He says if I had only taken upon myself to tell 
the whole truth about that amendment of Chase's, no explanation would have been 
necessary on his part — or words to that effect. Now, I say here, that I am quite un- 
conscious of having suppressed any thing material to the case, and I am very frank to 
admit if there is any sound reason other than that whieh appeared to me material, 
it is quite Jair for him to present it. What reason does he propose ? That when 
Chase came forward with his amendment expressly authorizing the people to ex- 
clude slavery from the hmits of every Territory, Gen. Cass proposed to Chase, if 
he (Chase) would add to his amendment that the people should liave the power to 
introdiice or exclude, they would let it go. This is substantially all of his reply 
And because Cliase would not do that, they voted his amendment down. Well, it 
turns out, I believe, upon examination, that General Cass took some part in the little 
running debate upon that amendment, and then ran away and did not vote on it at 
aU. Is not that the fact ? So confident, as I think, was General Cass that there 
was a snake somewhere about, he chose to run away from the whole thing. This is 
an inference I draw from the feet that, though he took part in the debate, his name does 
not appear in the ayes and noes. But does Judge Douglas's reply amount to a sat- 
isfactory answer ? [Ciies of " yes," " yes," and " no," " no."] There is some little 
difference of opinion here. But I ask attention to a few more views bearing on the 
question of whether it amounts to a satisfectory answer. The men who were de- 
terraitied that that amendment should not get into the bill and spoil the place where 
■the Dred Scott decision was to come in, sought au excuse to get rid of it somewhere. 
One of these ways — one of tliese excuses — was to ask Chase to add to his proposed 
amendment a provision that the people might introduce slavery if they wanted to. 
They very weU knew Chase would do no such thing — that Mr. Chase was one of 
the men differing from them on the broad principle of his insisting that freedom was 
better than slavery — a man who would not consent (o enact a law, penned with his 
own hand, by which he was made to recognize slavery -on the one hand Mid Uberty 
on the other a% precisely equal ; and when they insisted on his doing this, they very 
well knew they insisted on that which he would not for a moment think of doing, 
and that they were only bluffing him. I believe (T have not, since he made his an- 
swer, had ft chance to examine the journals or Oongressiimai Globe, and therefore 
speak from memory) — I believe the state of the bill at that time, according to parha- 
mentary rules, was such that no member could propose an additional amendment to 
Chase's amendment, I rather think this is the trutli — the Judge shakes his head. 
Very welL I would like to know, then, if they wanted Ohase's amendment fixed 
over, why somehody else roald not haae offered lo do it f If ftiey wanted it amended. 
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why did they not offer the amendment? Why did they stand there mtuiiiiig and 
quibbling at Chase ? Why did they not put it in t/iemselves? But to put it on the 
other ground ; suppose that thei'e was such an amendment offered, and Chase's was 
ri.a amendment to an amendment; tmtil one is disposed of by parliamenfary law, 
J ou cannot pile aiiotlier on. Then all these gentlemen had to do was to ¥Ote Chase's 
on, and then in. the amended form in which the whole stood, add their own amend- 
meni to it if they wanted to put it in that shape. This was all they were obliged to 
do, and the ayes and woes show that there were tliirty-six who voted it down, agaSnat 
ten who voted in favor of it. The thirty-six held entire away and control. They 
could in some form or other have put that bill in the exact shape they wanted. If 
tli'ire was a rule preventing their amending it at the time, they could pass that, and 
then Chase's amendment being merged, put it in the shape they wanted. They did 
not choose to do so, but they went into a qnibble witli Chase to get him to add what 
'.hey knew he would not add, and because he would not, they stand upon that flimsy 
pretext for voting down what they ai-gued was the meaning and intent of their own 
bill. They left room thereby for this Dred Scott decision, which goes very fer to 
make slavery national thi'oughout the United Slaies. 

I pass one or two points I have because my time will very soon expire, hut I 
must be allowed lo say th'at Judge Douglas recurs again, as he did upon one or two 
other occasions, to the enormity of Lincoln— an insignificant individual like Lincoln — 
upon his ipse dixit charging a conspiracy upon a large number of members of Con- 
gi-ess, the Supreme Court and two Pr^idenis, to nationalize slavery. I want to say 
that, io the first place, I have made no chaise of this sort upon my ipse dixit. I 
have only arrayed the evidence tending to prove it, and presented it to the under- 
standing of others, saying what I think it proves, but giving you the means of judg- 
ing whether it proves it or not This is precisely what I have done. I have noi 
placed it upon my ipse dixit at alL On this occasion, I wish to recall hb attention to 
a piece, of evidence which I brought forward at Ottawa on Satni'day, showing that 
he had made substantially the same chcerge against substantially the same persons, 
excluding his dear self from the category, I ask him to give some atteniioa to die 
evidence which 1 brought forward, that he liimself had discovered a "fatal blow 
being sti'uck" against the right of the people to exclude slaveiy from their limils, 
which fatal hlow he assumed as in evidence in an article in the Washington Union, 
published "by authority," I ask by whose authority? He discovers a similar or 
identical provision in the Lecompton Constitution. Made by whom? The fnuners 
of that Constitution. Advocated by whom ? Ey all the members of the party in 
the nation, who advocated the introduction of Kansas into the Union under the 
Leo/thpton ConslitutJon. 

I have asked his attention to the evidence that he arrayed to prove that such a 
fatal blow was being struck, and to the facts which he brought forward in support of 
that charge — beiiig identical with the one which he thinks so villainous in me. He 
pointed it not at a newspaper editor merely, but at the President and his Cabinet 
and the members of Congress advocating the Lecompton Constitution asd those 
framing that instrument. I must again be permitted lo remind him, that ailfaough 
my ipse dixit may not be as great as his, yet it somewhat reduces the force of Iuh 
calling my attention to the enormitj/ of my making a like charge against him. 

Go on, Judge Douglas. 



MR. DOUGLAS'S SPEECH. 

LADtES AND Gbk.tlemen: The silence with which you have listened to Mr. 
Lincoln during his hour is creditable to this vast audience, composea of men of 
various political parties. Nothing is more honorable to any large mass of peopie 
assembled for the purpose of a fair discussion, than that kind and respectful attention 
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that is yielded not only to your political friends, but to lliose who ai'u opposed to yon 
ID politics. 

1 am glad tliat at last I have brought Mr. Lincoln to the conclusion that he had 
better define his position on certain political questions to which I called his attention 
at Ottawa. He there showed no disposition, no inclination, to answer them. I did 
not present idle questions for liim to answer merely for my gratification, I laid the 
foundatioa for those inlCTrogatories by showing that they eonstitated the platlbrm of 
the party whose nominee he ts for the Senate. 1 did not presume Ibat 1 had the 
right to catechise him as I saw proper, unless I showed that his party, or a majorily 
of it, stood upon the platform and were in fevor of the propositions upon whijh Tiiy 
questions were based. I desii-ed simply to knoiY, inasmuch as he had been nomina- 
ted as the first, last, and only choice of his party, whether he concrn'red in the plat- 
foiTn which that party iiad adopted for its government. In a few momenta I will 
proceed to review the answers which he has given to these interrogatories ; but in 
order to reheve his anxiety I will first I'esjwnd to these which he has presented to 
me. Hark yoti, he has not presented interrogatories which have ever received the 
sanction of the party with which I am acting, and iience ho has no oiher foundation 
for them than his own curiosity. 

First, he desires to know if the people of Kansas shsiH form a Constitution by 
means entirely proper and unobjectionable and ask admission into the Union as a 
State, before they have the requisite population for a member of Congress, whether 
I will vote for that admission. Well, now, I regret exceedingly that he did ttot 
answer that interrogatory himself before lie put it to me, in oi'dei' tliat we might 
understand, and not be left, to infer, on wliich side he is. Mr. Trumbwll, during the 
last session of Congress, voted from tlie beginning to the end agabst the admission 
of Oregon, although a free State, because she had not iLe requisite population for a 
member of Congress. Mr. Ti-umbull would not consent, under any-circumstances, 
to let a State, free or slave, come into the Union until it had the raquisite population. 
As Mr. Trumbull is in the field, fighting for Mr. Lincoln, I would like to have Mr. 
Lincoln answei' his own question aud tell me whether he is fighting Trumbull on that 
issue or not. But I will answer his question. In reference to Kantias, it is my 
opinion, that as she has population enough to constitute a slave State, she has people 
enough for a free State. I will not make Kansas an exceptional ca^ to the other 
States of the Union, . I hold it to be a sound rule of universal application to require 
a Territory to contain the requisite population for a member of Congress, betbTO it 
is admitted as a State into the Union, Xjnade that proposition in the Seimie in 
1856, and I renewed it during the last session, in a bUl providing tiiat no Tenitory 
of the United States should form a Constitution and apply for admission uniil it had 
the requisite population. On another occasion I proposed tliat neither Ifansaa. or 
any other Territory, should be admitted until it hail the requisite population. Con- 
gress did not adopt any of my propositions containing lliis general nde, but did make 
an exception of Kansas. I will stand by tby, exception. Either Kansas must come 
in ail a free State, with whatever population she may have, or the rule must be 
appli'^l to al^ tlie other Territories alike. I therefore answer at once, that it having 
been decided that Kansas has people enough tor a slave State, I hold that she has 
eucugh for a free State. I hope Mr. Lincoln is satisfied witli my answer; and now 
1 would like to get his ansiver to his own interrogatojy — whether or not he will vote 
tti admit Kansas before she has the requisite population, I want to know whether 
he will vote to admit Oregon before Ihat Territory has the requisite population. Mr. 
Tnimbull will not, and the same reason that commits Mr. Trumbull against 'he 
admission of Oregon, commits him against Kansas, even if slie should apply for 
admisHon as a free State. If there is any sincerity, any truth, in the argument of 
Mr. Trumbull in the Senate, against the admission of Oi'Cgon because she had not 
98,420 people, although her population was larger than tliat of Ktmsas, he stands 
pledged agiwnst the admission of both Oregon and Kansas until they have 93,420 
iiibabitants, I would like Mr. Lincoln to answer this question. I would like him 
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(o tiike his ovvti iriodiciiH-. If lie, iliffBrs wilh Mr. Trumbull, let liiin answer his 
ar^'\]iiier.t against the admission of Oregon, instead of poking questions at me. 

Tltt! next question pi'opounded to. me by Mr. Lincoln is, can the people of a Ter- 
i-itoiy in any lawful way, agwnat the wishes of anj citizen of tho United States, 
exclude slavery (rem their limits prior to the formation of a Stale Constituiion ? I 
answer empliaticaily, as Mr. Lincoln has heard me answer a hundred times fi-om 
every stump in Illinois, that in my opinion the people of a Territory can, by lawfiil 
mcjins, exijlnde sl&very from their limits prior to the formation of a Stiite Constitu- 
iion. ]l[r. Lincoln knew that I had answei^ed that question over and over again. 
He heard me argue the Nebraska bill on that principle all over the State in 1854, 
id 1855, and in 1856, and he bas no excuse for pretending to be in doubt as to my 
position on that question. It matters not what way the Supreme Court may here- 
after decide as to the abstract question whether slavery may or may not go into a 
TciTitory under the ConsEituUoo, the people have the lawful means to introduce it 
or exclude it as they please, for the rea^^on that slavery cannot exist a day or an 
hour anywhei-e, unless it is supported by local police regulations. Those police reg- 
ulations can only be established by the local legislature, and if the people are 
opposed to elavery tliey will elect representatives to that body who will by unfriendly 
ie^slation effectually pi-event the introduction of it into their midst. If, on the con- 
trary, they are for it, their legislation will favor its extension. Hence, no matter 
what the decision of the Supreme Court may be on that ahalraot question, still the 
light of the people to make a slave Ten'itory or a free Territory is perfect and 
complete under the Nebraska bill. I hope Mr. Lincoln deems my answer satisfactory 
on that point. 

In this connection, I will notice the charge which he has introduced in relation to 
Mr. Chase's amendment. I thought that I had chased that amendment out of Mr. 
Lincoln's bmin at Ottawa; but it seems that still haunts his imagination, and he is 
not yet satisfied. I had supposed that he would he ashamed to press that question 
further; He is a lawyer, and has been a member of Congress, and has occupied his 
time and amused you by telling you about pai-liamentary proceedings. He ought to 
have known better tlian to try to palm off his miserable impositions upon this inlelli- 
gcnt audience. The Nebra'ika bill provided Jhat the legislative pojver, and anthority 
of the said Territoiy, should extend to all rightful subjects of legislation consistent 
with the organic act and tiie Constitution of the United States. It did not make any 
exception as to slavery, but gave all the power that it was possible tor Congress to 
give, without violating the Constitution to the Territorial Le^slature, with no excep- 
tion or limitation on the subject of slavery at all. The language of lliat hill which 
I have quoted, gave the full power and the full authority over the subject of slavery, 
affirmatively and negatively, to inti-oduce it or exclude it, so far as the Constitution 
of the United States would permit. What more i-ould Mr. Chase give by his 
amendment? Nothing. He offered bis amendment for the identical purpose for 
which Mr. Lincoln is using it, to enable demagogues in the country to try and deceive 
the people. 

His amendment was to this effect. It provided tliat the Legislature should have 
the power to exclude slavery: and General Cass suj^ested, "why not give tht power 
lo inti'oduce as well as exclude?" The answer was, they have the power alri'ady in 
the L'ili to do both. Chase was afraid his amendment would be adopted il he put 
the alternative proposition and so make it fair both ways, but would not yield. Ho 
offered it for the purpose of having it rejected. He offered it, as he has himself 
avowed over and over again, simply to make capital out of it for the stump. He 
expected that it would be capital for small politicians in the country, and that they 
would make an effort to deceive the peopleTyitn it, and he was not mistaken, for Lincoln 
is carrying out tlie plan admimbly. Lincoln knows that the Nebraska hill, without 
Chase's amendment, gave all the power which the Constitmion would permit. Could 
Congress confer any more? Could Congress go beyond the Constitution of the 
country ? "VVe gave all a full grant, with no exception in regard to slaveiy one 
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way or the other. We left that question as wr left all ofliers, to be decided by llio 
people for themaelves, just ad they pleased. I will not occupy my time on this 
question. I have argued it before ail over Illinois. I have argued it in this beau- 
tiful city of Freeport ; 1 have argued it in the North, tlie South, the East, and the 
West, avowing the smne seDlinieuts and the same principles. I have not been 
•draid to arow my sentiments up here for fear I would be trotted down into Egypt. 

The tliird question which Mr. Lincoln presented is, if the Supreme Court of the 
United Slates shall decide that a Slate of this Union cannot exclude slavery from its 
9wr limits, will I submit to it? I am amazed that Lincoln sliould asic such a quc^ 
tion. [ " A school-boy knows better."] Yes, a school-hoy does know better. ■ Mr, 
Liiiadn's object is to cast an imputation upon the Supreme Court. He knows iliat 
there never was but one man in America, claiming any degree of intelligence or de- 
cency, who ever for a moment pretended such a thing. It is true that the Washing- 
ton Union, in an article published on the 17th of last December, did put forth that 
doctrine, and I denounced the article on the floor of the Senate, in a speech which 
Mr. Lincoln now pretends was against the President. The Union had claimed that 
slavery had a right to go into the free States, and that any provision in the Constitu- 
tion or laws of the free States to the contrary were null and void. I denounced it 
in the Senate, as I said before, and 1 was the first man who did. Lincoln's friends, 
Trumbull, and Seward, and Hale, and Wilson, and tlie whole Black Republican side 
of the Senate, were silent. They left it to me to denounce it. And what was the 
Feply made to me oa that occasion ? Mr. Toombs, of Georgia, got up and undertook 
to lecture me on the ground tliat I ought not to have deemed the article worthy of 
notice, and ought not lo have replied to it ; that thefe was not one man, woman or 
child south of the Potomac, in any slave State, who did not repudiate any such pre- 
tension. Mr. Lincoln knows that that reply was made on the spot, and yet now he 
asks this question. He might as well ask me, suppose Mr. Lincoln should steal a 
horse, would I sanction it ; and it would be as genteel in me to ask him, in the event 
he stole a horse, what ought to be done with him. He casts an imputation upon the 
Supreme Court of the United States, by supposing that they would violate the Consti- 
tution of the United States. I tell him that such a thing is not possible. It would 
be aft act of mor^ treason Jhat no man on tlie bench could ever descend lo. Mr. 
Lincoln himself would never in his partisan feelings^so far forget what was right aa 
to be guilty of such an acL 

The fourth question of Mr. Lincoln is, are you in favor of acquiring additional 
territory, in disregard as to how such acquisition may affect the Unioii on the slavery 
questions ? This question is very ingeniously and cunningly put. 

The Black Republican creed lays it down expressly, that under no circumsiancea 
shall we acquire any more territory unless slavery is first prohibited in the countiy. 
I ask Mf. Lincoln whether he is in favor of that proposition. Are you [addressing 
Mr. Lincoln] oj)posed to the acquisition of any tnore territory, under any rircum- 
slances, unless slaveiy is proliibited in it? That he does not like to answer. Wlien 
I ask him whether he stands up to that article in the platform of his pai'ty, he 
turns, Yankee-fashion, and without answering it, asks me whether I am in tUvor of 
acquhing territory without regard to how it may affect the Union on Ae slavery 
qutslion. I answer that whenever it becomes necessary, in our growth and progress, 
(o acquire more territory, that I am in favor of it, without reference to the question 
oi sluvery, and when we have acquired it, I will leave the people free lo do as they 
please, either to make it slave or free territory, as they prefer. It is idle to tell me 
or you that we have territory enough. Our fathers supposed that we had enough 
when our territory extended to the Mississippi river, but a few years' growth and 
expansion satisfied them that we needed more, and the Louisiana territory, tlxiiio the 
West branch of the' Mississippi to the Bridsh possessions, -was acquired. Then we 
acquired Oregon, thijn California and New Mexico. We h^ve enough now for the 
present, but this is a young and a growing nation. It swarms aa often as a hive of 
bees, and as new sWfUms are turned out each year, there must be hives in whidi 
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fhfiy «tn gather and make (heir honey. In less than fifteen years, if the same pnv 
gi-es3 tliat has dialiiigiiished thia country Cor the last fifteen years continues, every 
foot of vacant land between this and the Pacific ocean, owned by the United States, 
will be occui>ied. Will you not continue to increase at the end of fifteen years aa 
well ai now ? I tell you, increase, and multiply, and expand, is the law of this na' 
don's existence. You cannot limit (his great Republic by mere boundary lines, say- 
ing, " thus far shalt thou go, and no further." Any one of you gentlemen might fK 
well say to a son twelve years old that he is big enough, and must not grow any lar- 
ger, lUid in order to prevent his growth pat a hoop around liim to keep him to his 
preBCnt size. AVhat would be the result ? Eitlier the hoop must burst and ^e rent 
asunder, or the child must die. So it would be with this great nation. With our 
natunit increase, gi-owing with a rapidity unknown in any other part of the globe, 
with the tide of emigration that is fleeing fi-om despotism in tlie old world to seek ref- 
uge in our own, tliere is a constant 'orrent pouring into this country that requires 
more land, more territory upon which to settle, and just as fast as our interests and 
one destiny require additional territory in the Nortli, in the South, or on the Islands 
of the ocean, 1 am for it, and when we acquire it, will leave the people, according to 
the Nebraska bill, free to do as they please on the subject of slavery and every other 
question. 

I trust now that Mr. Lincoln will deem himself answei-ed on his four points. lie 
racked his brain so much in devising these four questions that he exhausted himself, 
and had not strength enough to invent the others. As soon as he is able to hold a 
council with his advisers, Lovejoy, Famswonh, and Fred Douglass, he will fi-ame 
and propound others. [ " Good, good." ] You lilack Eepuhlicans who say good, I 
liave no doubt think that they arc all good men. 1 have reason to recollect that some 
people in this country think that Fred Dougtat^s ia a veiy good man. The last lirae 
I came here to make a speech, while talking from the stand to you, people of Free- 
port, as I am doing to-day, I saw a carriage, and a magnificent one it was, drive up 
and take .a position on the outside of tlie crowd ; a beautiful young lady was sitting 
on the box-seat, whilst Fred Douglass and her mother reclined inside, and the owner 
of the carrii^c acted as driver. I saw this in your own town. ["What of it?"] 
All J have to say of it is (his, that if you. Black Eepublicans, think that the negro . 
ought to be on a social equality with your vnves and daughters, and ride in a cEUriage 
with your wife, whilst you drive the team, you have perfect right to do so. I am 
told dial one of Fred Douglass's kinsmen, another ricli black negro, is now traveling 
in this part of the State making speeches for his friend Lincoln as the champion 
of black men. [" What have you to say against it?"] All I have to say on that 
subject is, that those of you who believe that tlie negro is your equal and ought to be 
on an equality with you socially, politically, and legally, have a right to entertain 
those opinions, and of course wiU vote for Mr. Lincoln.' 

I have a word to say on Mr. Lincoln's answer to the inteiTOgatorica contained in 
my speech at Ottawa, and which he -has pretended to reply to here to-day. Mr. 
Lincoln makes a great parade of the fact that I quoted a platform as having been 
adopted by the Ela«i Republican party at Spmgfield in lbo4, which, it tums 'oiilv 
was adopted at anotlier place. Mr. Lincoln loses sight of the thing itself in his ec- 
stacies over the mistake I made in statmg the place where it was done. He thinks 
that that platform was not adopted on the right "spot." 

When I put the direct questions to Mr. Lincoln to ascertain whether he now 
stands pledged to that creed — to the unconditional repeal of the Fugitive Slave law, 
a refusal lo admit any more slave States into the Union even if the people want 
tliem, a determination to apply tlie Wilmot Proviso, not only to all the territory we 
now have, but all that we may hereafter aequli-e, he refused to answer, and his fol- 
lowere say, in excuse, that the resolutions upon which I based my inferrogafoiies 
were not adopted at the " right spot." Lincoln and his political friends are great 
on "spots," In Congress, as a representative of this Slate, Lc declaimed the Mexican 
war to be utiiust and iniamous, and would not support it, or acknowledge his owe 
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country to be right in the conteat, because he said that American blood was ii« 
shed on American soil in the "■right spot." And now lie cannot answer the ques- 
fjona I put to him at Ottawa becaune the re olutions I le^d were not jidopted at the 
" right spot." it may be possible that I was led into an tn'or as to the spot on which 
dhe resolutions I then read were prooUimed, but I wa* not, and am not in error as to 
the fact of tlieir forming tbe basi- ot tlie cieed of tlie liepublican party when that 
party was tir.'it organized. I will atate to you the evidence I had, and upon which 
1 relied (or my statement that the re-^lutions in question were adopted atSprinjrfJeSd 
on the 5th of October, 1854. Altliough I was awaie that such re^-ulu lions, had 
be<'n passed in ihis district, and neaily all tlie northern Congressional Di'tricl^ and 
County C(>nveniions, I had not noticed whether oi not they had been adopted l)y 
any State Convention. In 18^6, a debate arose in Congress between Jljijor 
Thvmas L, Hairis, of the Springfield IJisiiict, and Mi. Norton, of the Joliet Dis- 
trict, on political matters connected with our Slate, in the course of which. Major 
Harris quoted those resoiuiions as having been passed by the first Republican State 
Convention that ever assembled in Illinois. I knew that Major Harris was re- 
markable for his accuracy, tlial he was a very conscientious and sincere man, and I 
also noticed that Norton did not question the accuracy of this statement. I therefore 
look it for granted that it was so, and the other day when I concluded to use the 
resolutions at Ottawa, I wrote to Charles H. Lanphier, editor of the SlaU Jtegister, 
at Springfield, calling his attention to tliem, telling him that I had been informed 
that Major Harris was lying sick at Springfield, and desiiing him to call npon liini 
and ascertain all the tiicts conceniing the resolutions, the time and the place where they 
were adopted. In reply, Mr. Lanphier sent me two copies of his paper, which I 
have here. The first is a copy of the Slate Register, published at Springfield, 
Mr. Lincoln's oirn town, on the 16th of October, 1854, only eleven days after the 
adjournment of the Convention, from which I desire I o read the following: 

" During llie late discussions in tiiis city, Lincoln made a speech, to which Judge 
Douglas replied. In Lincoln's speech he took the broad ground thai, ai-eorih'ng to 
the Declaration of Independence, the whites and blacks are equal. From this he 
drew the conclusion, wliich be sevei'al times repeated, that the white man had no 
right to pass laws for the government of the bhick man without the niggei's consent 
liia speech of Lincoln's was heard and applauded by all the Abolitionists assembled 
in Springfield. So soon as Mr. Lincoln was done speaking, Mr. Codding arose and 
requested all the delegatus to the Black Republican Convention to withdraw into the 
Senate chamber. They did so, and after long deliberation, they laid down tlie fol- 
lowing Abolition platform as the platform on which they stood. We call tlie particu- 
lar attention of all our readers to it." 

Then follows the identical platform, word for word, which I read at Ottawa, Now, 
lliat was published in Mr. Lincoln's own town, eleven days after the Convention wag 
held, and it has remained on record up to this day never contradicted. 

When I quoted the resolutions at Ottawa and questioned Sir. Lincoln in relation 
to them, be said that his name was on the committee that reported them, bn( lie did , 
not serve, nor did he think he served, because he was, or tlioiight he was, in Tane- 
wel! county at the time the Convention was in session. He did not deny thai the 
resolutions were passed by the Springfield Convention. He did not know better, 
and evidently thoaght that they were, but afterward his frienda declare<l that they 
had diacovered tliat they varied in some resjiects from the resolutions passed by that 
Convention. I have shown you that I had good evidence for believing that the res- 
olutions had been passed at Springfield. Mr, Lincoln ought to have known better; 
but not a word is said about his ignorance on the subject, whilst I, notwithstanding 
the circumstances, am accused of forgery. 

Now, I will show you tliat if 1 have made a mistake as to the place where these 
reaolutiona were adopted — and when I get down to Springfield I will investigate the 
matter and see whether or not I have— -that the principles they e 
adopted an the Black Eepubiican pladin-m [" wliite, whit©"], ij 
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Congressiiiniil Districts throughout thy north end of the Stale in 1854. This plat- 
ibrni was tidoptad iii (learlj every countj- timt gave a Black Ri^publican majority for 
the Lejnslatui-e in that year, and here is a man [pointing to Mr. Denio, who sut on 
the stiiriil near Deaeon Bross] who knows as well as any living man that it waa the 
(treed of the Black Kepublieaii party at tliat time. I would be willing to call Denio 
as a witness, or any otiier honeat man belonging to that party. I will now read the 
resolutions a/Iopted at the Kockford Convention on the 30th of August, 1854, which 
mminuted Wasliburne for Congress. You elected him on the following platform : ' 

Etsoli-ed, That the coiitmQi.>d and lnoreBsing a^esBioi 
if the IjVRt rights of a, fr«e pi>ople, aad thut sack Rggrc) 
(.lit llie uj^ti poliUcfiS sotioii rf all good men. 

BaoUid, TIlB^ ttau citisi^uB at \he \la\ivA States hold in their hands peacefhl, consCitntional and 
<!t!)cim)t reini-'dy ugainst tbe etiuroachments of the siave power, the bcdlut-lKix, and, if that remt-dj 
is boldly aud wisoiy applied, the piinciples of liberty and eternal justice will be established. 

Rexdved. Tliat wa acot.pt this issue foi'oi.'d upon us by (he slave power, and, in di^fense of free- 
<Iom, will co-opurate and be known as Eupubllcans, pkdZud to the accomplialimeDt of the follon^ 
ing purposes; ■" 

To briti^ the Administratioa of llie Government back to tjiccontrol of -first principles; to restore 
Kansas aud N'ebraska to the positiou of fl-ce Torril«rics : to repi;ai and entirely ahrogate the Fiiglr 
tivu ShLve law ; to restrict slavery to those States In which . it exists ; to prohibit the admissioo of 
any more siave States into liie Union ; to eiiclude fllaverj from all the Territories over which the 
Geoerni Government baa exclusive jiuisdlction, Mid to iwist the acquisiUon of any more Territo- 
ries unless the introduction of slavery therein tbrevcr shall have buen prohibited. 

S^ahed, That in furtherance of the«e prluclploa we will use such consUtalioiial and lawful 
mcajis asshall seem best adapted Ux their accomplishment, and that we will support no man for 
oltioe under the General or Statu Govsrnment who is not positively committed to the support of 
tliefic principles, and whoK! p«-soBal chM-aoter and conduct is not a goftranty that hv is rslialile 
aud siiall abjure all paity alle|(iance aud Ci 



Well, you think tliat is a very good platform, do you not? If you do, if you ap- 
prove it now, and think it is all right, you wiU not join with those men who say that 
I libel you by calling tliese your principles, will you ? Now, Mr. Lincoln complains! 
Mr. Lincoln chaj^es that I did you and him injustice hy saying that this was Ihe 
platform of your party. I am told that Washbume made a speech in Galena last 
night, it) which he abused me awfully tor bringing to light this platform, on which he 
was elected to Congi-ess. lie thought that you had forgotten it, as he and Mr. Lin- 
coln desij-es to. He did not deny but thm you had adopted it, and that he had sub- 
scrib^'d to and was pledged by it, l)ut he did not think it was fair to call it up and 
remind (he people that it was their platform. 

But I am glad to find that you are more honest in your abolitionism than your 
leaders, by avowing that it is your platfbi-m, and right in yoiir opinion. 

In the adoption of that platform, you not only declared that you would resist Ihe 
admission of any moi'e slave States, and work for the repeal of the Fugitive Slave 
law, but you pledged yourselves not to vote for any man for State or Federal office 
vi-ho was not committed to these principles. You were thus committed. Similar 
rfsolufions to those were adopted in your county Convention here, and now with 
your admissions that they are your plaiibrm and embody your sentiments now as 
lU';y lid then, what do you tliiok of Mr. Lincoln, your candidate ibr the U- S. Sen- 
«'e, who is atlcmptirig tg^odge the responsibility ol^ this p!a,tform, because it was ;*)t 
arlopl'id in the right sp6tr~TUiought that it was adopted in Springfield, but it lums 
out it was not, tliat it was adopted at Kockford, and in the various counties which 
irompri^ tliis Congressional District. When I got into the next district, I will show 
that the same plaltbrm was adopted thei-e, and so on rhi'ough the State, until I nail 
the responsibility of it upon the back of the Black E«publican party throughout the 
State. 

A voice — " Couldn't you modify and call it brown ? " 

Mr. Douglas — Not a bit. I thought that yo'i were becoming a little brown when 
your membei-s in Congress voted for the Criltendeu-Monfgomery bill, but since you 
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have bnokpii oiil from fliat posilion and gone back to Abolition ^ni ^ ju are I lick and 
jiot hi-own. 

Gentlemen, I have shown you what your platform was in 18.^4 loubtill adlieie 
to it. The same platform was adopted by nearly all the counties wheie tlie Black 
Republican party had a majority in 1854, I wish novT to call your attention to (he 
action of your representatives in the Legi.-ilatui'e when lliey assembled togcthei at 
Springfield. In ihe first plae«, you must remember that Una was tlie oiganiznlioi* 
of a new party. It is so declared in the resolulions themselves, which -ay that yna 
are going to dissolve all old party lies and call tiie new party Kepubhcan Thf dd 
Whig party was to have its tliroat cut li'om ear to ear, and tlic Ucniociafic paily 
was to be aniiihilaied and blotted out of existence, wliilst in lieu of these paititj the 
Bhick Republican party was to be organized on thia Aboillion platloim You kuoiv 
who the chief leaders were in breaking up and destroying these t«o great parties 
Lincoln on the one hand and Trumbull on the other, being diiapponiCed politicians, 
aod having retired or been driven to obscurity by an outraged constituencj heiauae 
of theii* political sins, formed a scheme to aholitionize the two paities and lead Ihe 
old line Whigs and old line Democrats captive, bound hand and foot, into tlie Ab 
(Jition camp. Giddings, Cbase, Fred Douglass and Lovejoy were here to christen 
them whenever" they were brought in. Lincoln went lo ivork to disHoive ihe old 
line "Whig party. Clay was dead, and altbongh the sod was not yet gi-een on his 
grave, tlils man undertook to bring into disrepute those great Compromise measures 
of 1850, witli wliich Clay and Webster were identified. Up to 1854 the old Wliig 
party and the Denioci'atic party had stood on a common platform so tar as this shv- 
very question was concerned. You Whigs and we Demiicrats differed about the 
bank, the tJiriff, distribution, the specie circular and the sub-tj-easury, but we agreed 
on this slavery question and the true mode of preserving the peace and hai'mony of 
the Union. The Compromise measures of 1850 wei-e introduced by Clay, were de- 
fended by Webster, and supported by Cass, and were approved by Fillmoi-e, and 
sanctioned by the Natiouai men of both parries, Tiiey constiluled a common plank 
upon whicli both Whigs and Democrats stood. In 1852 the Whig party, in its last 
Hational Convention at Baltimore, indorsed and approved these measui'es of Clay, 
and so did the Kational Convention of the Democratic party held that same year. 
Thus the old line Whigs, and the old line Democrats stood pledged to the great 
principle of self-government, which guaranties to the people of each Temiory the 
right to decide the slavery question ibr themselves. In 1854. after the death of 
Clay and Webster, Mr. Lincoln, on the part of Ihe Whig.', undertook lo Abolitionizo 
the Whig party, by dissolving it, transferriiig the members .into llie Abolition camp 
and making ihem train under Giddings, Fred Douglass, Lovejoy, Cliane, Famswoilh, 
and other Abolition leaders. Trumbull undertook to dissolve the Democi'aiiu parly 
by taking old Democrats into the Abolition camp. Mr. Lincoln was aided in his 
efforts by many leading Whigs throughout the State. Your member of Congress, 
Mr. Washboriie, being one of the most active. Trumbull was aided by many rene- 
gades ftflm the DemotTstic parly, among whom were John Wentworth, Tom Turner, 
and others, with wliom you are familiar. 

[Mr. Turner, who was one of the moderators, here interposed and said il at hfc 
had drawn the resolutions which Senator Douglas liad read.] 

Mr. Dougia-!- — Yes, and Turner says that he drew these resolulions. |^ ' lluria 
fiw Turner," " Hurra for Douglas."] That is right, give Turner cheers for diawiiig 
die resolutions if you approve them. If he drew those resolutions he will not deny 
tLat they are the creed of the Black Republican party. 

Mr. Turner — "They are our creed exactly." 

Mr. Douglas — And yet Lincoln denies that he stands on them. Mr. Turner says 
that the creed of the Black Republican party is tlie admission of no more slave 
States, and yet Mr. Lincoln declares that he would not like to be placed in a position 
where he would have to vote for them. All I have to say to friend Lincoln is, that 
I do not think there is mucii danger uf his being placed hi such a position. As Mr. 
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Lincoln would be very Boi'ry to be placed in aiieli an embairassiing position as to be 
obliged to vote on the adrnission of any moiu slave Slates, I propose, out of mere 
kindness, to relieve him fi-ora any sucli necessity. 

When tlie bar}!;ain between Lincoln and Trumbnll was completed for AboH lionizing 
tbe Whig and Democratic parties, they " spi'ead " over the Stale, Lincoln still pre- 
tending to be an old line Whig, in order to " i-ope iij "' the Whigs, and Tiwmbull 
pretending io be as good a Democrat as he ever was, in order to coax tjie Democrata 
over into the Abolition ranks. They played the part tliat "decoy dutJts" play 
iloivn on the Potomac liver. In that part of the country they make artificial docks 
and imt them on the water in places where the wild ducks are to be found, for the 
pm-pose of decoying them. Well, Lincoln and Trumbull playi^ the part of these 
"decoy ducks" and deceived enough oid line Whigs and old line Democrata to 
elect a Black Republican Legislature. When that Legislature met, the first thing 
it did was to elect as Speaker of the House, the very man who is now boasting ihat 
he wrote the Abolition platform on which Lincoln will pot stand. I want to know 
of Mr. Turner whether or not, when he was elected, he was a good embodiment of 
Eepubliean principles? 

Mr. Turaei" — " I hope I was then and am now." 

Mr, Douglas — He sweai's that he hopes he was then and is now. He wrote that 
Black Bepublican platform, and is sati^sfied with it now. I admire and acknowledge 
Turner's iionesly. Every raan of you know that what he says about tiiese resolu- 
tions being the platform of the Black Republican paily is true, and you also know 
tiiat each one of these men who are shuffling and tiding to deny it are only trying 
to cheat the people out of their votes for the purpose of deceiving them still more 
after the election. 1 propose to trace this thing a little I'urther, in order that you 
can see what addition^ evidence there is to fasten this revolntionaiy platform upon 
the Black Republican party. When the Legislature assembled, tliere was an United 
States Senator to elect in the place of Gen. Shields, and before they proceeded to 
ballot, Lovejoy insisted on laying down certain prineiples by which to govern the 
party. It has been published to the world and satisfactorily proven that there was, 
at the time tlie alliaace was made between Trumbull and Lincoln to Abolitionize 
the two parties, an agreement that Lincoln should take Shields'a place in the United 
Si.atea Senate, and Trumbull should have mine so soon as they could conveniently 
get rid of me. When Lincoln was beaten for Shields's place, in a manner I will 
i-efer to in a few minutes, he felt very sore and restive ; his friends grumbled, and 
some of them came out and charged that the most infamous Ireacljery had been prac- 
ticed against him ; tliat the bargain was that Lincoln was to haveJiad Shields's place, 
and Trumbull was to have waited for mine, but that Trumbull having the control of 
a few Abolitionized Democmta, he prevented tliem from voting for Lincoln, thus 
keeping him witliin a few votes of an election, until he succeeded fn forcing the party 
to drop liim and elect Trumbull. Well, Trumbull having cheated Lincoln, his friends 
made a fuss, and in order to keep them and Lincoln quiet, the party were obliged to 
come forward, in advance, at the last State election, and make a pledge that fliey 
would go for Lincoln and nobody else. Lincoln could not he silenced in any other 
way. 

Now, there are a great many Black Republicans of you who do not know thig 
thing was done. ["White, white," and great clamor.] I wish to remind you that while 
Mr Lincoln was speaking there was not a Democi'at vulgar and blackguard enough 
to inteiTupt iilm. But I Icnow that the shoe is pinching you. I am clinching Li!> 
coin now, and you are scared to death tor the result. I have seen this tiling be- 
fore. I have seen men make appointments for joint discussions, and iJie moment 
tlieir man has been heard, try to intei'rupt and prevent ft fair heaiing of the otJier 
side. I have seen your mobs befoi'C. and defy your wrath. [Tremendous ap- 
plause.} My friends, do not cheer, for I need my whole time. The object of the 
opposition is to occupy my attention in order to prevent me from giving the whole 
i3vidKin,e and nailing this double dealing on the Black Republican party. As I hava 
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before f^aid, Lovpjoy demanded a declaration of principles on the part of tlie Black 
Kepuhlieans of tlie Legislature beibre going into an election for United Hiatea Sen- 
ator. Ho offered' the following preamble and resolutions which I hold in my hand : 

Wbereas. HnmuD slavery Is a violation of tbe priiiGiples of natural and I'evi'aled rights ; anil 
wliereas, IJie; fattiirs of thti Revolution, fully imbued with the spirit of tiiuse principles, declared 
tr-ieiora to be the inalienable birthright of all meo ; and whereas, the preamble to the Constito- 
tion of tJie United States arcrs that that inatrument was ord^aed to establish jusHoe, and seoura 
the blessings of libcry to ourselves and our posteritj ; and whereas, in ^rtheraiice of llie above 
pri[i'np1ea, slavery wits forever prohibited in the old Nortb-ivest Terrilorj, and more recently in 
all fjat Territory lying west aitd noith of the Slate of Missouri, by the act of the Federal Goi'- 
erninent ; and whereas, the repeal of ihe prohition last referred to, was contrary to the wishes of 
the pecple of IlliBoiB, a violaUon of an implied compact, long deemed Eaor::d by the citizens ol 
the United 81atc^ and g. wide departure fi'om the uniform action of ihe General Government In 
relation lo the extension of slaveiy ; therefoi'C, 

ResoliKd, bs Ih ISnae cf BxpTaail^tia, Ihe Seitale concarring Strrait, That our Senators in Congress 
be Instncted, an 1 our Representatives requested to introduce, If not otherwise introduced, and to 
\ota lot a bill to restore mch ^u>hIbilJoa to the aforeenid Territories, and also to extend a Eumliar 
prohibition to all territory which now beiongs to the United States, or which may hereafti'r come 
under their jurisdiction. 

Eawlted, Tbat our Senators in Congrwe be instmctcd, and our Eepresentativ^" requested, to 
vote against the admission of an^ State Into the Union, the Constitution of which does not pro- 
hibit slavery, whether the territory out of which snch State may have been formed rfiall 
have t)een acqnh^d by conqnest, treaty, purchase, or thim original territory of the United 
States. 

ReaolEed, That our Senators in Congri 
introduce and vote for n bill to repeal an act ei 
and persons escaping from the service of their m 
ef_ it as shall secure the right of Aaiea» coipm 
authorises of the State, to all pei^jis cluimed as owing sbrvlce^or ialKir. 

Those resolutions were introduced by Mr. Lovejoy immediafey preceding the 
election of Senator. They declai-ed first, that the Wilmot Pmviso must be applied 
to all territory north of 36 deg. 30 min. ■ Secondly, that it must be applied to a!) 
territory south of 36 deg. 30 rain. Thirdly, that it must be applied to all the tei^ 
ritory now owned by the United States, and finally, that it must be applied to all 
territory hereafter to be aequireJ by the United States. The next resolution declares 
that no more slave States shall be admitted into this Union under any circumstanci^ 
whatever, no matter whether they are formed out of tei-ritory now owned by us or 
that we may hereafter acquire, by treaty, by Congress, or in any manner wliateyer. 
The next resolution demands the unconditional repeal of the Ftigilive Slave law, al- 
though its unconditional repeal would leave no provision for caiTyiiig out that clause 
of the Constitution «f the United States which guaranties the surrender of fugitives. 
If they could not get an unconditional repeal, they demanded that that law should be 
BO modified as to make it as nearly useless as possible. Now, I.want to sliow you who 
voted for these resolutions. When the vote was laken on the first resolution it was 
decided in the affirmative — yeas il, nays S2. You will find that this is a strict 
party vote, between the Democrats on the one hand, and (lie Black Republicans on 
the other. [[Cries of " White, white," and clamor,] 1 know your name, and always 
call things by their right name. The point I wish to call your attention to, is tbie : 
that these resolutions wei-e adopted on the 7th day of Februaiy, and tliat on the 8th 
thej went into an election for a United States Senator, and tluit day every man who 
voted tor these resolutions, with but two exceptions, voted for Lincoln fiir the 
United Statiss Senate. [" Give us their names."] I wili rend the names over to you 
if you want them, but I believe your object is to occupy mj' time. 

On the next resolution the vote stood — yeas 33, nays 40, and on the third resolntion 
— yeas 35, nays 47. I wish to impress it upon you, that every man who voted for those 
resolutions, with but two exceptions, voted on the next day for Lincoln foi' U. S. Senator. 
Bear in mind that the members who thus voted for Lincoln were elected to the Leg- 
isliuure piedsred to vote for no man for office under the State or Federal Govern- 
ment wiio was not committed lo this Black Republican platfoim, Tliey were all so 
pledged. Mr. Tm-ner, who stands by me, and who then represented you, and wTio 
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says thiit he wrote those rcsoluUons, voiecl for Lineohi, when he was pledged not to 
ilo Eo unless Lincoln was in tavor of those i-esolutions. I now ask Mr. Turner 
[turning to Mr. Turner J, did you violate your pledge in voting for Mr. Lincoln, or 
did he commit himself lo your platform before you cast your vote for him? 

I could go through the whole list of names here and show you that all the Black 
EepublicanB in the Legislalure, who voted for Mr. Lincoln, liad voted on the day 
pi-evious for these resolutions. For instance, here are the names of Sargent and 
Little of Jo Daviess and Carroll, Thomas J. Turner of Stephenson, Lawrence of 
Boone and McHenry, Swan of Lake, Pinckney of Ogle county, and Lyman of 
"Winnebago. Thus you see every member from your Congressional District vo'.ed 
fiir Mr. Lincoln, and they were pledged not to vote for him unless he was committed 
tt) the doctrine of no moi'e slave States, the prohibition of slavei'y in the Territoriet*, 
rniiJ the repeal of the Fugitive Slswe law. Mr. Lincoln tells you to-day iliat he is 
not |)ledged to any such doctrine, P)ilher Mr. Lincoln was then committed to those 
propositions, or Mr. Turner violated his pledges to you when lie voted for him. 
Eitlier Lincoln was pledged to each one of those propositions, or else every Black Ke- 
publican Uepresenlative from this Congressional District violated hia pledge of honor 
to Ilia constituents by voting for him. I a.<k you which bora of the dilemma will you 
take? Will you hold Lincoln up to the platform of his party, or will you accuse eveiy 
Representative you iiad in the Legislature of violating his pledge of honor to his con- 
stituents? Tliere is no escape for you. Either Mr. Lincoln was committed to those 
propositions, or your members violated their faith. Take either horn of the dilemma 
you clioose. There is no dodging the question ; I want Lincoln's answer. He says 
ha was not pledged to repeal the Fugitive Slave law, that he does not quite like to do 
it; he will uot introduce a law to repeal it, but thinks there ought to be some law; 
he does not tell what it ought lo be ; upon the whole, he is jjiogelher undecided, 
and don't know what to think or do. That is the substance of bis answer upon the 
repeal of the Fugitive Slave law. I put the question to him distinctly, whether he in- 
dorsed that part of the Black Republican platform whicii calls for the entire abroga- 
tion a.id repeal of the Fugitive Slave law. He answei-s no ! that he does not indorst 
that, but iie doc* not tel! what he is for, or what he will vote for. His answer 
is, in fact, no ar twer at all. Why cannot he speak out and say what he is for and 
what he will di. .' 

In regard to there being no more slave States, he is not pledged to that. He 
would not like, he says, to be put in a position where he would have to vote one way 
or another upon that question. I pray you. do not put hJm in a position that would 
embarrass him so much. Gentlemen, if he goes to the Senate, he may be put in 
that position, and tlien which way will he vote? 

[A. Voice — "How will you vote?"J 
, Ml'. Douglas — I will vote for the admission of juet such a State as by the form 
of their Constitution the people show they want ; if they want slavery, they shall 
have it ; if they prohibit slaveiy it shall be pixibibited. They can form thpir insti- 
tutions to please themselves, subject only lo the Cotistitution ; and I for one stand 
ready to receive them into the Union. Wby cannot your Black Eepubiicon candi- 
dates talk out as plain as that when they are questioned ? 

I do not want to cheat' any man out of his vote. No man is deceived in regard 
to mj principles if I have the power to express myself in terms explicit enough to 
convey my ideas. 

Mr. Lincoln made a speech when he was nominated for the United States Senate 
which covers all these Abolition plattbrms. He there lays down a proposition so 
broad in its abolitionism as to cover the whole ground. 

'■ In my opinion it [the slavery ^itationj will not cease until a crisis shall have 
been reached and passed. ' A house divided against itself cannot stand.' I believe 
this Government cannot endure pennanentiy half slave and half free. I do not 
expect tlie house to fail — but I do expect it will cease to be divided. It will become 
all one thing or all the otbei'. Either the opponents of Slavery will arrest tlie fur- 
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ther spread of it, and place it where the public mind shall rest in llie belief that *\ 
is in tlie course of ultimate extinction, or its iulvocotes will pusli it tbriviii'J till it 
sbali become alike lawful in ali the ficate^—old as well as new, Nortli as well as 

There yoa find that Mr, Lincoln lays down the doctrine that this Union cannot 
endure divided as our fathei'S made it, wi!h free and slave Stales. Ho eajs they 
m-iat all become one tiling, or all tlie other; that they must all be free or ail slave, 
or elso the Union cannot continue (o exist. It being his opinion that to admit any 
more slave States, to continue to divide the Union into free and slave SCiites, will 
dissolvi! it, I want to know of Mr. Lincoln whetlier he will vote for the admission 
of anotlier slave State, 

He tolls you the Union cannot exist unless t!ie States are all free or all slave ; he 
tells you tliat he is opposed to mining them all slave, and hence he is for making 
tliem all free, in order iJiat the Union may exist ; and yet he will not say that he 
will not vote against another slave State, knowing that the Union must be dissolved 
if he votes for it. I ask you if that is fair dealing ? , The tme intent and inevitable 
coDclusion to be drawn fi'om his fii-st Springfield speech is, that he is ojiposed to the 
admission of any nioi-e slave States under any circumstance. If he is so opposed, 
why not, say so ? If he believes this Union cannot endure divided into free and 
(slave States, tliat they must all become free in order to save the Union, he is bound 
as an honest man, to vole against any more slave States. If he believes it he is 
bound to do it. Show me tliat it is my duty in order to save the Union to do a par- 
ticular act, and I will do it if the Constitution does not prohibit it. I am not for the 
dissolution of the Union under any circumstances. I will pui'sue no course of eon- 
duct that will give just cause for tlie dissolution of the Union. The hope of the 
friends of freedom throughout the world rests upon the perpetuity of tliis Pnioa. 
The down-ti-odden and oppressed people who ai-e suffering under European despot- 
ism all look with hope and tuisiety. W the American Union as the only rusting place 
and permanent home of freedom and self-go vemmeht. 

IL". L'ncoln says that he believes that this Union cannot continue to endure with 
elave Slates in it, and yet he will not tell you distinctly whether he will vote for or 
against the admission of any more slave States, but says he would not hke to be put 
to the test. I do hot think he will he put to the test. I do not think that the people 
of Illiiwis desire a man to represent them who would not like to be put to the test on 
tiie performance of a high constitutional duty. I wiE retire in shame from the Sen- 
ate of the United States when I am not willing to be put to the tMt in the perform- 
ance of my duty, I have been put to severe tests. I have stood by my principles 
in fair weather and in foul, in the sunshine and in the rain. I have defended the 
great principles of self-government here among you when Northern sentiment ran in 
a torrent against me, and I have defended that same great prineiple when Southera 
sentiment came down like an avalanche upon me. I was not afraid of any test they 
put to me. I knew I was right — I knew my principles were sound — I knew that the 
people would see in the end tliat I had done right, and I knew tttat the God of 
Ueaven would smile upon me if I was faithful in the performance of my duty. 

Mr. Lincoln makes a charge of corruption against the Supreme Court of the 
United Stati'S, and two Presidents of the United States, and attempts to bolster it up 
by saying flint I did the same against the Washington Union. Suppose I did make 
that clitti^ of corruption against the Washington Union, when it was true, does that 
justify him in making a false charge against me and others? That is the question I 
would put. lie says that at the lime the Nebraska bill was introduced, and before it 
was passed, there was a conspiracy between the Judges of the Supreme Court, Pres- 
ident I'ieree, President Buchanan and myself by that bill, and the decision of the 
court to break down the barrier and establish shivery all over the Union. Does he 
not know that that charge is liintorically false as against President Buclianan ? He 
knows that Mr. Uuchanan was at that time in England, representing this country 
with distinguished ability at the Coui't of St. James, that he was there for a long 
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time before, and did not return for a year or moj'e after. He knows tliat to be tnie, 
and thai iiict pro\'es his eharge to be false aa against Mr. l)nclianiin. Tljen again, I 
wish to call his attention to (he fact tliat at the lime the Nebraska bill was passed, the 
Dred Scott case was not before the Supreme Conrt at all ; it ivaa not upon the docket 
of tlie Supreme Court ; it liad not been brought there, and the Judges in all proba- 
bility knew nothing of it. Thus the history of the cttintrj proves the chaise to be 
(alse as against them. As to President Pierce, his high character as a man cf in- 
tcgi-ity and honor is enough to vindicate him from snch a charge; and as to myselii 
I pronounce the charge an iniiunous he, whenever and whei'ever made, anil by whom- 
soever made. I am willing that Mr. Lincoln should go and rake up every public act 
of mine, every measure I liave introduced, report I have made, speecli delivereil, 
and criticise them, but when he charges upon me a corrupt conspiracy for tlie pur- 
pose of perverting die institutions of the country, I brand it as it deserves. 1 say 
the history of the country proves it to be false, and that it could not have been pos- 
sible at the time. But now he tries to protect himself in this char^, because I made 
a <^harge against the Washington Umon. My speech in the Senate against the 
Washington Union was made because it advocated a revolutionary doctrine, by de- 
claring that (he free States had not the right to prohibit slavery within their own 
limits. Because I made that charge against the Washington Union, Mr. Lincoln 
Knys it was a charge against Mr. Buchanan. Suppose it was 5 is Mr. Lincoln the 
peculiar defender of Mr. Buclianan? Is he so inlei-ested in the Federal Adminis- 
tration, and so bound to it, that he must jump to the rescue and defend it from every 
attack that I may make against it ? I understand the whole thing. The Washing- 
ton Union, under that m<Kt corrupt of all njen, Cornelius Wendell, is advocating Mr. 
Lincoln's claim to the Senate. Wendell was the printerofthn last Black Republican 
House of Representatives ; he was a candidate before the present Democratic House, 
but was ignominiuusly kicked out, and then he took the money which he had made 
out of the public printing by means of the Black Republicans, bought the Washing- 
ton Union, and is now pubhshing it in the name of the Qemocratic party, and advo- 
cating Mr. Lincoln's election to the Senate. Mr. Uneoln therefore considers an at- 
tack upon W^cndell and his corrupt gang as a personal attack uppn him. This only 
proves what I have charged, that thei-e is an alliance between Lincoln and Ids sup- 
porters, and the Federal office-holders of this State, and Presidential aspirants out 
of it, to break me down at home. 

Mr. Lincoln feels hound to come in to the rescue of (he Washington Union. In 
that speech which I delivered in answer to the Washington Union, I made it dis- 
tinctly against the Union, and agmnst the Union alone. I did not choose t& go be- 
yond that. If I have occasion to attack the President's conduct, I will do it in lan- 
guage that will not be misunderstood. Wlien I differed with the President, I spoka 
out so that you all heard me. That question passed away ; it resulted in the triumph 
of my principle by allowing the people to do as they please, and there is an end of 
the controverBy. Whenever the great principle of self-government — the right of the 
people to make their own Constitution, and come into the Union with slavery or with- 
out it, as they see proper, shall again arise, you will find me standing firm in delense 
of that principle, and fighting whoever fights it. If Mr, Buchanan stand**, as 1 doubt 
not he will, by the recommendation contained in his Message, that hereafter all Stale 
Constitutions ought to be submitted to the people before the admission of the Stale 
inlothe Union, he will find me standing by him firmly, shoulder lo shoulder, in car- 
rying it out. I know Mr. Lincoln's object ; he wants to divide the Democratic parly, 
in order that he may defeat me and get tg the Senate. 

Mr, Douglas's time here expired, and he stopped on the moment. 
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MR. LINCOLN'S REJOINDER, 

Mt Friends : It will readily occur lo you that I cannot, in half an Lour, nofiea 
all the things tliai so able a man as Judge Dougks can say in an liour and a half; 
and I hope, therefore, if there be any thing that he has said upon which jou would 
tike to hear something frpta me, hut which I omit to comment upon, you will bear in 
mini that it would be expectiDg an iiaposaihility forme to go over his whole ground. 
I con but take up some of the points that he has dwelt upoo, and employ my half- 
hour specially on ihera. 

The first thing I have to say to you is a word in regai-d to Judge Douglas's dec- 
laration about the "vulgarity and blackguai-dism" in (he audience — tliat no such 
thing, as he says, was shown by any Democrat while I was speaking. Uow; I only 
wish, by way of reply oii this subject, to say that while / was speaking, I used no 
"vulgarity or blackgiiardism" toward any Democrat. 

Now, my friends, I come to all this long portion of the Judge's speech — perhaps 
half of it — which he has devoted to the various resolulions and platforms that have 
been adopted in the dilferent counties in the different Congressional Districts, and in 
the Illinois Legislature — which he supposes ai'C at variance with the positions I have 
assumed before you to-day. It is true that many of these resolutions ai'e at variance 
with the positions I have here assumed. All I have to ask is that we talk reasona- 
bly and rationally about it. I happen to know, tlie Judge's opinion to tiie contrary 
notwithstanding, that I have never ti'ied to conceal my opinions, nor tried to deceive 
any one in refei-ence to them. He may go and examine all the members who voted 
for me for United States Senator in 1855, after the election of 1854. Tiiey were 
pledged to certain things here at home, and were determined to have pledges from 
me, and if he will find any of these pei-sons who will tell him any thing inconsistent 
with what I say now, I wiU resign, or rather retire fi-om tlie race, and give him no 
more trouble. The plain truth is this : At the introduction of the Nebraska policy, 
we believed there was a new ei-a being introduced in the history of the Republic, 
which tended to the spi-ead and perpetuation of slavery. But in our opposition to 
that measure we did not agree with one another in every thing. The people in the 
north end of the State wei'e for stronger measui-es of opposition than we of llie cen- 
tral and Southern portions of the Slate, but we were all opposed to the Nebraska 
doctrine. -^We had that, one feeling and that one sentiment in common. You at the 
north end met in your Conventions and passed your resolutions. We in the middle 
of the Stale and further south did not hold such Conventions and pass the same res- 
olutions, although we had in general a common view and a common sentiment. So 
that tLese meetings which the Judge has alluded to, and the resolutions he has read 
from, wi;re local, and did not spread over the whole State. We at last met together 
in 1856, from all parts of the State, and we agreed upon a common platfonn. You, 
who held more extreme notions, either yielded those notions, or if not wholly yield- 
ing them, agreed to yield them practically, for the sake of embodying the opposition 
to the measures which the opposite party were pushing forward at that time. We 
met you then, and if there was any thing yielded, it was for practical purposes. We 
agreed then upon a platfonn for the party throughout the entire State of Illinois, and 
now we are all bound as a parly, to that platform, f And I say here to you, if 4uiy 
one expects of me — in the case of my election — that I will do any thing not eigtiified 
by our Republican platform and my answers here to-day, I tell you very fi'ankly 
that person will be deceived, i I do not ask for the vote of any one who supposes 
that I have secret purposes or pledges that I dare not speak ouL Cannot the Judge 
be satisfied? If he fears, in the unfortunate case of my election, that my going io 
Washington will enable me to advocate sentimenis contrary to those which I ex- 
pressed when you voted for and elected me, I assure him that his fears are wholly 
needless and groundless. Is tlie Judge really afraid of any such thing? I'll tell 
you what he is afraid of. £^ is afriid vfU all puU together. This is whatalarms 
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him more tlisui any tiling el^e. Fovmyjjiit Idobipttlut \1I oi ui entcrt iimiig a 
coLiiTDOH seiitinieiit in oii|)osilion to wliai appean to us a di frii to nation iline and 
pcMiietuate sla,v-ery, will waivu minor diffeiencea on questions h lin,h either belong to 
ilie duad jjast or the distant; future, iind all pall togethei m thu atiu^le Wlmt are 
yoiiv sentiraenta? If it be true, that on the giound whiUi I occupy — giound which 
I occupy as Irankly and boldly as Judge Dougla- does liis — my viewa, though partly 
coincidiug with yours, are not as ptirf'ectly in aa^oi-dancc with joui feebnga !ia his 
am, 1 do say io you iu all candor, go for him and not Jor me I hope to deal in all 
things, fairly with Judge Douglas, and with the people of the h^iu., in thii contest 
And if I should never be elected to any offlec, I tiujl I may go down with no stain 
of tiilsehood upon my reputation — notwithstanding the 1^-d opinions Judge Uf uglas 
chooses to eniei'luin of me. 

The Judge has again addressed himself to the abolition tendencies of a speech of 
niinv, made at Springfield in June last. I liavc so often tiied to aiis»-cr what he is 
always eaying on tliat iqelancboly theme, that I almost turn with disgust from the 
ili^^cussion — -from the repetition of an answer to it. I trust that nearly all of ttiis 
luielligeiit audience have i-ead that speech. If you have, I may venture to leave it 
to you to inspect it closely, and see whether it contains aay of those "hugalwos" 
wiiicli frighten Judge Douglas. 

Tlie Judge complains tliat I did not fully answer his questions. If I have the 
sense to comprehend and answer tliose questions, I have done so fiiirly. If it can he 
pointed out to me how I caa more fully and (airly answer him, I aver 1 have not the 
sense to see how it is to be done, lie says I do not declare I would in any event 
vote for the admission of a slave State into the Union. If I have beea fairly 
reported lie will see that I did give an explicit answer to his inteiregatories, I did 
not merely say that I would dislike to be put to the test ; but I said clearly, if I were 
])ut to tiie test, and a Territoiy from whicli slavery had been excluded sliould present 
liei'self with a State Constitution sanctioning slaveiy — a most extraordinary thing and 
wholly unlikely to happen — I did not see how I could avoid voting for her admission. 
But he refuses to understand that I siud so, and he wants this audience to under- 
stand that I did not say so. Yet it will be so reported in the printed speech that he 
cannot help seeing il. 

He says if I should vote for the admission of a slave State I would lie voting for 
a dissolution of tlie Union, because I hold that the Union cannot pei'maiiently exist 
lialf slave and half free. I repeat that I do not believe this Government can endure 
permanently half slave and half free, yet I do not admit, nor does it at all follow, 
that the admission of a single slave State will permanently fix tlie character and 
establish this as a universal slave nation. The Judge is very linppy indeed at work- 
ing up these quibbles. Before leaving the subject of answering ((uestions I aver as 
my confident belief, when you come to see our speeches in print, that you will find 
every question which he has asked me more fairly and boldly and fully answered 
than lie has answered those which I put to him. Is not that so ? The two sjiteches 
iniiy be placed side by side ; and 1 will venture to Ifave it to impailial Judges 
wliether his questions have not been more directly and cu'cumstanlialiy answered 

Judge Douglas says he made a charge upon the editor of the Washington Union, 
alone., (if entertaining a purpose to rob the States of their power to exclude slaveiy 
fm.n their limits. I undertake to say, and I make the du-ect issue, that he did not 
make his charge agwnst the editor of the Union alone. I will undertake to prove 
by the recoi-d here, that he made that charge against more and higher dignitaries 
tlian the editor of tlie Wa-shington Union. I am qnit« aware that he was shirking 
and do^ltting around the form in which he put il, but 1 can make it manifest tliat he 
le.eled his "fatal blow" against more persons than this Washington editor. Will 
he dodge it now by alleging that I am trying to defend Mr. Buchanan against the 
chaise? Kot at alL Am I not making tie same chai^ my.'elf? I am trying to 
show that you. Judge Douglas, are a witness on my side. I am not defending 
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]iuchanan, and I will td! Judge Douglas that in my opinion, when he made that 
charge, lie iiad an eye ferther north ilian he was io-day. He was then fighting 
against people who called him a Black Kepublican and an Aboiitioni^L It is 
mixed alt through his speecli, and it is tolerably manilest that bis eye was ft 
great deal laj-llier nortlr t|ian it is to-day. The Judge says that though he made 
this cliai^e, Toombs got tip and declared there was not a man in the United 
Slates, except the editor of tlie Wii'on, who was in favor of the doctrines put 
Airlfa in that article. And thereupon, I understand that the Judge withdi-ew the 
ihai^e. Although he had taken extracts from the newspaper, and then fix)m the 
Lecompton Constitution, to show the e;;istence of a conspiracy to biTiig about a 
"fatal hlow," by which the States were to be deprived of the right of excluding 
slavery, it all went to pot as soon as Toombs got up and told him it was not 
true. It reminds me of the storj' that John Phccnix, the California railroad 
surveyor, tells. He says they started out from the JPkza to the Mission of 
Dolores. ■ They had two ways of determining distances. One was by a chain 
and pina taken over the ground. The olhei- was by a "go-it-o meter" — an inven- 
tion of his own — a three-le^ed instrument, with which he computed a series of tri- 
angles between the points. At night he turned to the chain-man to ascertain what 
■ .distance they hud come, and found tliat by some mistake he had merely dragged the 
^(un over the ground without keeping any I'ccord. By the "go-it-ometer" he 
found he had made ten miles. Being skeptical about this, he asked a drayman who 
was passing how far it was to the plaza. The drayman replied it was just half a 
mile, and the surveyor put it down in his book— ^just as Judge Douglas says, 
after he had made his calculations and computations, ho took Toombs's statement. 
I have no doubt that after Judge Douglas had made his cliai^e, he was as easily 
satbfied about its truth as the surveyor was of the drayman's statement of the dis- 
tance to the plaza. Yet it is a fact that the man who put forth all that matter which 
Douglas deemed a "fatal alow" at State sovereignty, was elected by the Democrats 
as public printer. 

How, gentlemen, you may take Judge Douglas's speech of March 22d, 1858, 
beginning about the middle of page 21, and reading to the bottom of page 24, and 
you will find the evidence on which I say that he did not make his charge against 
the editor of the Union alone. I cannot stop to read it, but I will give it to the 
reporters. Judge Douglas said; 

"Mr. President, you here find several distinct propositions advanced boldly by the 
Washington Union editorially and apparently avtkoritoHvely, and every man who 
questions any of them is denounced as an Abolitionist, a Freeaoiler, a fanatic. The 
propositions are, first, that the primary object of all government at its original insti- 
tution is the protection of persons and property ; second, that the Constitution of the 
United States declares that the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities of cillzena in the several Slates; and that, therefore, 
tliirdly, all Stote laws, whether organic or oiherwiae, which prohibit the citizens of 
one State from settling in another with their slave property, and especially declaring 
it forfeited, are direct violations of the original intention of the Government and 
Constitution of the United States; and fourth, that the emancipation of the, slaves 
of the Northern Statea was a gross outrage on the rights of 'property, inasmuch as it 
was involuntarily done on the part of the owner." 

"Remember that this article was published in the Union art the 17th of November, 
and on the 18th appeared the first article giving the adhesion of the Union to the 
Lecompton Constitution. It was in tliese words : 

'"Kansas and her Constitution. — The vexed question is settled. The prob- 
lem is solved. The dead point of danger is passed. All serious trouble to Kansas 
affairs is over and gone' — 

"And a column, nearly, of the same sort. Then, when you come to look into the 
Lecompton Constitution, you find the same doctrine incorporated in it wliich, was put 
forth editoriaUy in the L^don, What is it? 
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"'Aeticlb 7, Section 1. The right of property is before and Iiigher than any 
TOnsiitutional aanction ; and tJie right of the owner of a alare to such sk,ve and its 
JHcrease is the same and as invaiiable as the right of the owner of any property 
whatever.' 

" Then in the schedule is a provision that the Constitution may be amended aii«r 
lf(64 by a two-tliirds vote. 

'"Jiut no alteration shall be made to affeet the rigUi. of property in tlie ownership 
li' slaves.' 

"It will be seen by these clauses in the Lecomplan Constitnlion lliat tlieyai-e i^len 
tieal in spirit with tiiia caithoritatiee article in die Washington Tlnimi of the 'day 
preiioiis to its indorsement of this Constitution. 

"When I saw that article in the Ihiion of the 17th of November, followed b) the 
glorification of the Lecomplon Constitution on the 18th of November, and thia 
clause in the Constitution asserting the doclj'ine that a State has no right to prohibit 
slavery within its limits, I saw that there was a fated hl&iv being struck at the sov- 
ei'eignty of the States of this "Union." 

Here he says, "Mr. President, you here find sevei-al distinct propositions advanced 
boldly, and appareutiy mUhoritatiwly." By whose authority. Judge Douglas? 
Again, lie says in another place, "It will be seen hy these clauses in the I.ecompton 
Constitution, that they are identieal in spirit with this amhoritatwe ai-ticle." By 
whose aaihonty'i Who do you mean \o say authoiized the publication of these 
articles ? He knows that the Washington Vmon is c«n.sidared tlie- organ of lie 
Administration. / demand of Judge Douglas by whose mitlionUj he meant to eay 
those articles were published, if iiot by the authority of tlie President of the United 
States and his Cabinet? I defy him to show whom be referred to, if not to these 
high fimctionaries in the Federal Government. More tlian this, he says the articles 
in that paper and the pi-ovisions of tlie Lecompton Constitution ai'e "identical," 
and being identical, he ai'gues that die authors aie co-opei-ating and conspiring 
together. He does not use the word " conspiiing," hut ivhat other construction can 
you put upoa it? He winds up with this : 

" When I saw tliat arlide in the Dniim of the i 7th of November, followed by the 
glorification of the Lecompton Constitution on the 18th of November, and tliis 
clause in the Constitution asserting the doctrine tliat a State has no right to prohibit 
slavery within its limits, I saw that there was a fated Uoiii being struck at the 
Kuvereignty of the States of this Union." 

I ask him if all this fuss was laade over the editor of tliis newspaper. It would 
be a terribly '■faXal blow" indeed which a single man could strike, when no Presi- 
dent, no Cabinet officer, no manber of Congress, was giving strengtli and efficiency 
to the moment. Out of respect to Judge Douglas's good sense I must believe hie 
did'nt manufacture his idea of the "fatal" character of tbiit felow out of such a mis- 
erable scapegrace as he represents th^ editor to be. But the Judge's eye is ferther 
siiath now. Then, it^ was very peculiarly and decidedly north. His hope rested on 
ihe idea of visiting the gi-eat '"Black Eepubiican" pai'ty, and making it the tail of 
his new kite. He knows he was then espeoting from day to day to turn Republican 
and place himself at the head of our organization. He has found th^ these 
despised "Black EepubHcans" estimate him by a staiidai'd which he has taught 
tliem none too welJ. Hence he is crawling back into his old camp, and you will find 
him eventually installed in full, fellow&hip among those whom he was then battling, 
and witli whom he now pretends to be at sucli fearful vaimnce. [Loud applause 
and cries of "go on, go on."] I cannot, gentlemen, my time has expired. 
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THIRD JOINT DEBATE, AT J0NE8B0R0, 

September 15, 1858 



MR DOUGLAS'S SPEECH. 

LitHf;s AND Gentlemen: I appear before you to-day in pursiiiince of a pre- 
vious notit*, aiid have made arrangements with Mr. Lincoln to divide time, and 
discuss with him the leading political topics that now agitate the countrj'. 

Prior to 1864 this country was divided into two great political parties known as 
Whig and Democratic. These parties differed from each other on certain ques- 
tions which were then deemed to he important to the hest, interests of the Ee- 
pnbli''. Whig and Democrats differed about a bank, the tariff, distribution, the 
siiecie circular smd the sub-treasury. On those issues we went before the country 
and discussed the principles, objects and measures of the two great parties. Each 
of the parties could proclaim its principles in Louisiana as well as in Massachu- 
setts, in Kentucky as well as in Illinois. Since that period, a great revolution 
has taken place in the formation of parties, by which they now seem to be divided 
by a ge(^;raphical line, a lai^e pai'ty in the Nortli being arrayed under the Abolition 
or Republican banner, in hostility to the Southern States, Southern people, tusd 
Southern institutions. It becomes important for us to inquire ho'w this transforma- 
laon of parties has occurred, made from those of national principles to geographical 
factions. You remember that in 1850 — this country was agitated from its cen- 
ter to its circumference about this slavery question — it became necessary for the 
leaders of the great Whig party and the leaders of the great Democratic party to 
postpone, for the lime being, their particular disputes, and unite first to save the 
Union before they should quarrel as to the mode in which it was to be governed. 
During tlie Congress of 1849~'50, Henry Clay was the leader of tlie Union men, 
supported by Cass and Webster, and the leaders of the Democracy and the lead- 
ers of the Whigs, in opposition to Northern Abolitionists or Southern Disunionists. 
That great contest of 1850 resulted in the establishment of the Compromise 
Measures of that year, which measures rested on the great principle that the peo- 
ple of each State and each Territory of this Union ought to be permitted to 
regulate their own domestic institutions in their own way, subject to no other 
limitation than that which the Federal Constitution imposes. 

I now wish to aak you whether that principle was right or wrong which guai'an- 
tied to every Stat* and eveiy community the right to form and regulate their do- 
mestic institutions to suit themselves. These measures were adopted, as I have 
previously said, by the joint action of the Union Whigs and Union Democrats 
in opposition to Northern Abolitionists and Southern Disunionists. In 1854, wlien 
tiie Whig party assembled at Baltimore, in National Convention for the last time, 
tliey adopted the principle of the Compromise Measures of 1850 as their rule of 
party action in the future. One month thereafter the Democrats assembled at the 
same place to nominate a candidate for the Presidency, and declared the same 

feat principle as the rule of action by which the Democracy would be governed, 
he Presidential election of 1352 was fought on that basis. It is true that the 
Whigs claimed epedal merit for the adoption of those measures, because "they as- 
serted that their great Clay originated them, their god-like Webster defended them 
and their Fillmore signed the bill making lliem tlie law of the land; but on the 
otiier hand, the Democrats cliwmed special credit for the Deniocracy, upon the 
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ground tliH.1 we gave twice as many votes m both. Houses of Congress for the passage 
of these measures as the Whig pariy. 

Thus you see fliat in the Presidential election of 1852, the Whigs were pledged' 
by their pUttfnmi and their candidate to the principle of the Compi'omise Measures 
of 1850, and the Democracy were hkewise pledged by our principles, our platfonn, 
and our candidate to the same line of policy, to pi'eserve peace and quiet between 
the different secfions of this Union. Since tliat period the Whig party has been 
ij-ansibi'mcd into a sectional party, under the name of the Republican party, whilst 
tlie Democratic party continues the same national party it was a! tliat day. All 
Buctional men, all men of Abolition sentiments and priociples, no matter, wholher 
they were old Aboliiionists or had been WMgs or Demowafs, rally under tho 
sectional Ecpublican banner, and consequently all national men. ail Union-loving 
men, whether Whigs, Demoerate, or by whatever name they have been known, ought 
lo rally under ile stars and sti-ipes in defense of the Constitution as o«r fatliew 
made it, and of the Union as it has existed under tlie Constitution. 

How baa this departure from thie faith of tlie Democracy said the feith of the 
Whig party been accomplished? In .1854, certain restless, ambitious, and disap- 
pointed politicians throughout the land took advantage of the temporary excitement 
created by tho Nebraska bill to try and dissolve the old Whig party .and the old 
Democralic party, to aboiitionize their members, and lead them, bound hand and 
foot, capfives into the Abolition camp. In tlie State of New York a Convention 
was held by some of these men and a platform adopted, evei^ plank of which was 
, as hhick as night, each one relating to the negro, and not one referring to the 
interests of the white man. That example was followed throughout the Northern 
States, the effect being made to combine all the tree States in hostile an-ay against 
the slave States, The men who thus tliought that they could build up a great 
sectional parly, and through its organization control the political destinies of this 
country, based all their hopes on the single fact tliat the North was the stronger 
division of the nation, and heuce, if tlie North could be combined against tha 
South, a sure victory awaited ^heir efforts. I am doing no more than justice to 
tlie truth of history when I say that in this State Abraham Lincoln, on behalf of 
the Whigs, and Lyman Ti-umbuU, on. behalf of the Democrats, wei-e the leaders 
who undertook to perform this grand scheme of Volition! zing, the two parties to 
which they belonged. They had a private aiTangement as to what should 
be the political destiny of each of the contracting parties . before they went 
into the operation. The arrangement was tiiat Mr, Lincoln was to take the 
old line Whigs with him, claiming tlial he was still as good a Whig as ever, over 
to the Aboiilionists, and Mr. Trumbull was to run for Congress in the Belleville 
Distiict, and, clalining to be a goofl Democrat, coax the old Democi-ala into the Abo- 
lition camp, and when, by the joint efforts of the abolitioaized Whigs, tlie aboli- 
tionized Deraoci-ats, and the old line Abolition and Freesoil party of this State, 
ihey sliould secure a majority in the Legislature. Lincoln wa3 then to be made 
United States Senator in Shields's place, Ti-umbuU remaining in Congi'csa until I 
should iie'accommodating enough to die or resign, and give him a cliauce to tiillow 
Lincoln. That was a very nice little bargain so far its Lincoln and Trumbull H<'re 
concerifcd, if it had been carried out in good faith, and friend Lincoln had aruiincd 
to Senaiorial dignity according to the contract. They went into the contest in evi'iy 
pai-t of tlie State, calhng upon all disappointed pohticians to join in the iru -mIi 
against the Democrat', and appealed to the prevailing sentiments and prtgudicc; in 
all the norihern counties of the State. In three Congressional Districts in the iimih 
end of the State ihey adopted, as the platform of this new party thus iornicil by 
Lincoln, and Trumbull in the connection with the Abolitionists, all of those princi- 
ples which aimed at a wartiare on the part of the North against the South. Tiiey. 
declared in ibat platform that the Wiimol Provi.-o was to be applied to all the Tcr- 
ritories of the United States, North as well as South of 36 deg. 30 min„ and not 
only to all the territory we then had, but all that we might iieittailer acquire ; that 
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tiereafter no more slave Statps should be admitted into tliis Union, even if tha 
people of such State desired slavery ; that the Fugitive Slave law should be abso- 
lutely and unconditionally repealed; that slavery should be aboUahed iu the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; that the slave-trade should fee abolished between the different 
States, and, in fact, every article in their creed related to this slavery question, 
and pointed to a Northern geogmpliical party in hostility to the Soathem States 
of this Union. Such were their principles in Northern Illinois. A little further 
Soutb they became bleaciied and grew paler just in proportion as publii; senti- 
ment moderated and changed in this' direction. They wei-e JKepublicana or Abo- 
litionists in the North, aiiti-Nebraska men down about Springfield, and iu this 
neighborhood they contented themselves with talking about the inexpediency of 
tlie repeal of the Missouri Compromise. In the extreme northern counties they 
brought out men to canvass the State whose complexion suited their political 
iM'ced, and hence Fred Douglass, the negro, was to be found there, following Gen. 
Cass, and attempting to speak on behalf of Lincohi, Trumbull and Abolitionism, 
against that illustiious Senator. Why, they brought Fred Douglass to Freeport, 
wiien I was addressing a meeting there, in a carriage driven by the white owner, 
Uie negro sitting inside with the white lady and her daughter. When I got 
tiiTOugh canvassing the northern counties that year, and progressed as far south 
as Springfield, I was met and opposed in discussion hy Lincoln, Ix>vejoy, Trum- 
bull, and Sidney Breeae, who were on one side. Fatlier Giddings, the high-priest 
of AhoUtionism, had just been there, and Chase came about the time I left. [" Why 
didn't you shoot him?"] I did take a running shot at them, but as 1 was single-handed 
f^insl tiie white, blaek and mixed drove, I had to use a shot-gun and lire into the 
ci'owd instead of tailing them off singly with a rifle. Trumbull had for his heufenanta, 
in aiding Itim to abolitiouize the Democracy, such men as John Wentworth, of Chicago, 
Qov. Reynolds, of Belleville, Sidney Breese, of Carhsle, Mid Joim Dougherty, of 
Union, each of whom modified his opinions to suit the locality he was in. Dough- 
erty, for instance, would not go much further than to talk about the inexpediency 
\)f the Nebraska bill, whilst his allies at Chicago, advocated negro citizenship and 
negro equality, putting the white man and the negro on the same basis under the 
law. Now tliese men, four years ago, were engaged in a conspiracy to break 
ilown the Demoirucy ; to-day they are again acting together for the same pur- 
pose! They do not hoist the same flag; they do not own the same prindples, 
or pi'ofesB the some faith; but conceal their union for the sake of policy. In 
tlie northern counties, you tiud that all the Conventions are called in the name 
iif the Black Eepublican party ; at Springfield, they dare not call a Republican 
Convention, hut invite aU the enemies of the Democracy to unite, and when Ihej 
get down into Egypt, Trumbull issues notices calling upon the "Free Dernocra'-y" 
\o assemble and hear him speak. I have one of the handbills calling a Trum- 
bull meeting at Waterloo the other day, which I i-eceived Ihei-e, which is ii. the 
tbllowing language: 

A. meriting of the Froe Democracy will take piace in Waterloo, on Monday, Sept. ISth iuBt., 
wlii^teat Hon. [iTman Trnmbuli, Hou. Johu Hater and others, will addrees the people upon ttiij 
il!l'i>iec[ political topics of the day. Members of all parties are cordially iuvited to be present, 
and beai md determine for themselves. The Monkob Fkee DEM3bR*cr. 

What is that name of " Free Democrats " put forth for finless to deceive the 
people, and maae them believe that Trumbull and his followers are not tlie same" 
pai'ty as that which raises the black flag of Abelitiomsm in the northern part of tliis 
Stale, and makes war upon the Democratic parly throughout the State. When 
1 put that question to them at Waterloo on Saturday last, one of them nse and 
stated that tiey had changed their name for political effect in order to get votes 
There was a candid admission. Their object in changing their party organizati<wi 
and principles in different localities was avowed to be an attempt to cheat and de- 
ceive some portion of the people until after the election. Why cannot a political 
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party that is conscious of llie rectitude of ils purposes and tlie soandntsss of its prin- 
ciples declare iJiem every where alike? I would disdain to hold any political prin- 
ciplea that I could not avow in the same terms in Kentucky that I declared in Illi- 
nois, in Charleston as well as in Chicago, in New Orleaus as well as in New York. 
So long as we live under a Constitution common to all the States, our political faith 
ought to he aa broad, as liberal, and just as that Constitution itseii', and should be 
piocifiimed ahke in every portion of tie Union. But it is appai-ent tliat our oppo- 
nents find it necessary, for partisan effect, to change their colors in different conn- 
ties in order to catch the popular breeze, and hope with these discordant materials 
combined together to secure a majority in the Legialature for the purpose of putting 
down the Democratic party. This combination did succeed in 1854 so fti as to 
elect a majority of their confederates to the Legislature, and the first important act 
whiuh they performed was to elect a Senator in the place of the eminent and gallant 
Senator Shields. His term expired in the United States Senate at that time, and 
he had to be crushed by the Abolition coalition for the simple reason that he would 
not join in their conspiracy to wage war against one-half of the Union. That was 
the only objection to General Shields. He bad served the people of the State with 
ability in Uie Legislature, he had served you with fidelity and ability as Auditor, 
he had performed liis duties to the satisfection of the whole country at the head 
of the Land Department at Washington, he had covered the State and the Union 
with immortal glory on the bloody fields of' Mexico in defense of the honor of our 
flag, and yet he had to be stricken down by this unholy combinsuion. And for what 
oaiise ? Merely because he would not join a combination of one-half of the Stales 
lo make war upon the other half, after having poured out his heart's blood for all 
the States in the Union. Trumbull was put in his place by Abolitiooism. How 
did Truinbull get there? Before the Abolitionists would consent to go into an 
election for United States Senator they required all the members of this new com- 
bination to show their hands upon this question of Abolitionism. Lovejoy, one of 
tiieir bigli-priesfs, brought in resolutions defining the Abolition creed, and required 
tliem to commit themselves on it by dieir votes — yea or nay. In that creed, as 
laid down by Lovejoy, they declared first, that the Wilmot Proviso must be put 
on all the Territories of the United States, North as well aa South of 36 deg. SO 
min., and that no more territory should ever be acquired unless slavery was at 
li-st prohibited therein; second, that no more States should ever be received into 
the Union unless slavery was first prohibited, by Consi^utional provision, in such 
States ; third, that the Fugitive Slave law must be immediately repealed, or, foiling 
in that, then such amendments were to be made to it as would render it useless 
and ineiScient for the objects for which it was passed, etc The next day after these 
resolutions were offered they were voted upon, part of them carried, and the others 
di ^cated, the same men who voted for them, with only two exceptions, voting soon 
after for Abraham Lincoln as their candidate for the United States Senate. He 
lame wilhin one or two votes of being elected, but he could not quite get the num- 
ber required, for the simple reason that his friend TrumbuU, who was a party to the 
bargain by which Lincola was to take Sbields'a place, controlled a few aboUtionized 
Democrats in the Legislature, and would not allow them all to vote for him, thus 
wronging Lmcoln by permitting him on each ballot to be almost elected, but not 
quite, until he forced them to drop Lincoln and elect him (Trumbull), in order lo 
unite the party. Thus you find, that although the Legislature was carrieil that year 
by the bargain between Trumbull, Lincoln, and the Abolitionists, and the union of 
these discordant elements in one harmonious party ; yet Trumbull violated his pledge, 
and played a Yankee trick on Lincoln when they came to divide the spoils. Ter- 
liaps you would like a little evidence on this point. If you would, I will call Col. 
James II. Matheny, of Springfield, to the stand, Mr. Lincoln's espedal confidential 
friend for the last twenty years, foid see what he will say upon the subject of this 
bai^ain. Matlieny is now the Black Republican or Abolition candidate for Con- 
gress in the Springfield District against the gallant Col. Han-is, and is making 
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epeeches all over (hat part of the State against me and in favor of Lincoln, in 
concert with Trumbull. He ought to be a good witness, and I will read an extract 
Irom a speech which he made in 1856, when, he was mad because his friend Lincoln, 
had been cheated. It is one of numerous speeches of tlie same tenor that were 
made about that time, exposing this bargain between Lincoln, Trumbull and the Abo- 
lidonists. Matkeny then said : 

" The "Whigs, Abolitionists, Know Nothings and renegade Democrats made a sol- 
eron compact for the purpose of carrying this State against the Democrat;}', on this 
plan : 1st That they would all combine and elect Mr. Trumbull to Congress, and 
thereby carry his district for the Legislature, in order to throw all the strength that 
could be obtained into that body gainst the Democrats. 2d. That when the Legis- 
lature should meet, the officers of that body, such as speaker, clerks, door-keepers, 
etc, would be given to the Abolitionists ! and 3d. That the Whigs wei-e to have the 
United States Senator. That, aeeordingiy, in good fiiith, Trumbull was elected to 
Congress, and his dbtrict carried for the Legislature, and, when it convened, the 
Abolitionists got all the officers of that body, and thus tar the "bond" was fairly 
esiKtufed. T)ie Whigs, on their part, demanded the election of Abraham Lincoln 
to the United States Senate, that the bond might be fulfilled, the other parties to 
the contract having already secured to themselves all that was called ior. But, in 
the most perfidious manner, thej refused to elect Mr. Lincoln ; and the mean, low- 
lived, sneaking Ti-umbull succeeded, by pledging all that was required by any party, 
in thrusting Lincoln aside and foisting himself, an excrescence from the I'otten bowels 
of the Democracy, into the United States Senate ; and thus it has ever been, that 
an honest man makes a bad bai^ain wjien he conspires or Mntracts with rogues." 

Matheny thought that his fi-iend Lincoln made a bad bargam when he conspired 
and contracted with such rogues as Trumbull aud liis Abolition associates in that 
campaign. Lincoln was shoved off the track, and he and his friends all at once be- 
gan to mope ; became sour and mad, and disposed to tell, but dare not ; and thus 
they stood for a long time, until the Abolitionists coaxed and flattered him back by 
their assurances that he should certainly be a Senator in Douglas's place. In that 
way the Abolitionists have been enabled to hold Liacoio to the alliance up to fJiis 
time, and now ihey have brought him into a fight against me, and he is to see if he 
is again to be cheated by them. Lincoln this time, tliough, required more of them 
than a promise, and holds their bond, if not security, tJial Lovtgoy shall not cheat 
him as Trumbull did. 

When the Repubhean Convention assembled at Springfield, in June last, for the 
purpose of nominating State officers only, the Abolitionists could not get Lincoln 
and his friends into it until they would pledge tliemselves that Liniwln should b"* 
their candidate for the Senate ; and you will find, in pi-oof of this, thai that Conven- 
tion passed a resolution unanimouly declaring that Abraham Lincoln was the "firMt, 
last and only choice " of the Republicans tor United States Senator. He was not 
willing to have it understood that he was mei'eiy iheir first choice, or tlieir last 
choice, but their only choice. The Black Bepablicao parly bad nobody else. 
Browning was nowhere ; Gov, Biasell was of no account ; Archie Williams was not 
to be taken into consideration; John Wentworth was Dot worth mentioning; Jolm 
M. Palmer was de^'aded; and their party presented the extraoj-dinary spectacle of 
having but one — the first, fJie last, and only choice for the Senate. Suppose that 
Lincoln should die, what a horrible condition the Eepublican party would be in ! 
They would have nobody left. They have no other choice, and it was necessary lor 
them to put themselves before tlie world in this ludicrous, ridiculous attitude of hav- 
ing no othsr choice in order to quiet ' Lincoln's suspicioiis, and assure him tliat he 
was not to be cheated by Lovejoy, and the trickery by which Trumbull outgener- 
aled him. Well, gentlemen, I think they will have a nice time of it before they 
get through. I do not intend to give them any chance to cheat Lincoln at all this 
time, I iciend to relieve him ot all anxiety upon that subject, and spare them 
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the mortificatioii of more exposures of contracts violated, and the pledged honoi' of 
rogues forfeited. 

But I wish to invite your attention to tlie ehief points at iasue hetween Mr. Lin- 
coln and myself in this discussion. Mr. Lincoln knowing that he was to be lie can- 
didate of his party on account of the arrangement of which I have already spoken, 
knowing that lie was to i-eceive the nominafion of the Convention for the United 
States Senate, iiad his speech, accepting that nomination, all written and committed 
to memory, ready to be delivered the moment the nomination was announced. Ac- 
eordiugiy when it was made, he was in readiness, and deK^ered his speech, a 
lioi'tion of which I will read, in order that I may state his poUtical principles fairly, 
hy repeating them in his own language : 

' We aie now far into the fifth year since a policy was instituted for the avowed 
tbjcct, and with the confident promise of putting an end to slavery agitation; under 
tiic operation of that policy, that agitation has not only not ceased, but has constantly 
augmented. I beheve it will not cease until a crisis shall have been reached and 
passed. ' A house divided against itself cannot stand.' I believe this Government 
cannot endure permanently half slave and half free. I do not expect the Union to 
be dissolved. I do not expect the house to fall, but 1 do expect it will cease to be 
divided. It wili become all one thing or all the other. Either the opponents of 
slavery will arrest the spread of it, and place it where (he pubUe mind shall rest in 
the belief tJiat it is in the course of ultimate extinction, or its advocates will push 
it ibi'ward until it shall become alike lawful in all the States, North as well as 
South." 

There you have Mr. Lincoln's first and maia proposition, upon which he bases his 
claims, stated in his own language. He telis you that this Kapublic cannot endure 
permanently divided into slave and free States, as our fathers made it. He says 
that they must all become free or all become slave, that they must all be one thing 
or all be the other, or this Giovemment cannot lagt. "Why can it not last, if we will 
execute the Govemmeat in the same spirit and upon the same principles upon which 
it is founded? Lincolli, by his proposition, says to the Soatli, " If you desire to 
maintain your institutions as they ai-e now, you must not be satisfied with minding 
your own business, but you must invade IlUnois and all the other Northern States, 
establish slavery in them, and make it universal ;" and hi the saaae language he 
says lo the North, " You must not be content with regulating your oivn affairs, and 
minding youv own business, but if you desire to maintain your freedom, you must 
invade tlte Southern States, abolish slavery there and every where, in order to have 
the States all one tiling or all the other." I say that this is the inevitable and irre- 
siatibie i-esult of Mr. Lincoln's argument, inviting a warfare between the North and 
the South, to be carried on with ruthless vengeance, until tlie one section or the 
otlier shall be driven to the waU, and become the victim of the rapjicity of the otiier. 
What good would follow such a system of warfare? Suppose the North should succeed 
hi conquering the South, how much would she be the gainer? or suppose the South 
siiould conquer the North, could the Union be preserved in that way ? Is this aeo- 
tional warfare to be waged between Northern States and Southern States until they 
ail shall become uniform in their local and domestic institutions merely because Mr. 
Lincoln says that a house divided against itself cannot stand, and pretends tliat this 
scriptural quotation, this language of our Lord and Master, is applicable to the 
A merican Union and the American Constitution ? Washington and Ms compeers, in 
ike Convention that framed the Constitution, made tins Government divided into free 
and slave States. It was composed then of thirteen sovereign and independent 
States, each having sovereign authority over its local and domestic institutions, and 
all bound togethei- by the Federal Constitution. Mr. Lincoln likens that bond 
of the Federal Constitution, joining free and slave States together, to a house 
divided against itself, and says tiiat it is contrary to the law of God and cannot 
stand. Wlien did he learn, and by what authority does he proclaim, that this Gov- 
emmeut is contrt^ry to the law tf God and cannot stand ? It lias stood thus divided 
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hito free and slave States from its organization up to this day. During tiiat period 
we have inci'eased from four millions fc thirty millions of people ; we iiaYe extended 
our territory from the Mississippi to the Pacific ocean j we have awjuii-ed the Flori- 
das and Texas, and other territory sufficient to double our geographical extent ; we 
have increased in population, in wealth, and in power beyond any example on earth ; 
we have risen from a weak and feeble power to become the terror and admiration of 
the dvilized world ; and all this has been done undgr a Constitution which Mr. Lin- 
coln, in substance, says is in violation of the law of God, and under a tTnion divided 
into free and slave Stales, whieJi Mr. Lincoln thinks, because of such division, can- 
not stand. Surely, Mr. Lincoln is a wiser man than those who framed the Govem- 
ment "Washington did not believe, nor did his compatriots, that the local laws and 
domestic institutions that were well adapted to tlie Green Mountains of Vermont 
wei'e suited to the rice plantations of South Carolina ; they did not believe at that 
day that in a Ii«public so bi'oad and expanded as this, containing such a variety of 
climate, soil, and interest, that uniformity in Ibe local laws and domestic institutions 
was either desirable or possible. They believed then as our experience has proved 
to us now, that each locality, having diifereat interests, a different climate and dif- 
ferent surroundings, required different local law i cal p 1 oy and local inslitutione, 
adapted to the wants of that locality. Thu G rnment was formed on 

the principle of diversity in the local ins tut n and laws, and not on that of 
uniformity. 

As my time flies, I can only glance at fh p nt and not present them as fuUy 
as I would wish, because I desire to bring all h p t n controversy between the 
two parties before you in order to have Mr L n In ply He makes war on the 
dedsion of the Supreme Court, in the case known as the Dred Scott ease. I wish 
to say to you, fellow-dtizens, that I have no war to make on that decision, or any 
other ever rendered by the Supreme Court. I am content to take that decision as 
it stands delivered by the highest judicial tri.bunal on earth, a tribunal established 
by the Constitution of the United States for that purpose, and hence tliat decision 
becomes the bw of the land, binding on you, on me, and on every other good citizen, 
whether we like it or not. Hejice I do not choose to go into an argument to prove, 
before this audience, whether or not Chief Justice Taney undei-stood the law better 
than Abraham Lincoln. 

Mr. Lincoln objects to that decision, first and mainly because it deprives the negro 
of the rights of dlizenship. I am as much opposed to his reason for that objection 
as 1 am to the objection itself. I hold that a negro is not and never ought to be a 
citizen of the United States. I hold that this Government was made on the white 
basis, by white men, for the benefit of white men and their posterity forever, and 
sh'-uld be administered by white men and none others. I do not believe tliat the 
Almighty made the negro capable of self-government. I am aware that all the Ab- 
ohtion lecturers that you find ti'aveling about through the coimtry, are in the habit 
of reading the Declaration of Independence to prove that all men were created equal 
and endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, among which are lifo, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Mr. Lincoln is very much in the habit uf 
ibllowiug in the track of IiOvejoy in this particular, by reading that part of the Deo- 
bwation of Independence to prove that the negro was endowed by the Almighty 
with the inalienable right of equality with wliite men. Now, I say to you, my 
fellow-citizens, that in my opinion, the signers of the Declaration had no reference 
to the negro whatever, when they tteclai'ed all men to be created equal. They de- 
sired to express by that phrase white men, men of European birth and European 
descent, and had no reference either to the negro, the savage Indians, the Fejee, the 
Malay, or any other inferior and degraded race, when they spoke of the equality of 
men. One great evidence that such was their understanding, is to be found in the 
fiict that at that time every one of the thirteen colonies was a slaveholding colony, 
every signer of the Declaration represented a slaveholding constituency, and we 
know that iw one of them emancipated his slaves, much less offered citizenship 14. 
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tliem when iJiey signed the Declaration; and yet, if thej' intended to deelare thai 
tlie negro was Ihe equal of the white man, and entitled by divine right to an equal- 
ity with him, they were hound, as houest men, that cb,y and hour to have put 
their negroes on an equality with themselves. Instead of doing ho, with uplifted 
eyes to heaven fliey implored the divine blessing upon them, during the seven yeai's' 
bloody war tliey had to flght to maintain that Deelaration, never dreaming tliat they 
were violating divine law by still holding the negroes in bondage and deprivuig them 
of equality. 

My friends, I am in favor of preserving this Govermnent as our fathers made it 
It does not folbw by any means that because a negro is not your equal or mine, that 
hence he must necessarily be a slave. On the contrary, it does follow that we ouglit Ui 
extend to Uie negro every right, every privilege, eveiy immunity which lie is cRpiv- 
ble of enjoying, consistent with the good of society. When you ask me what these 
rights are, what their nature and extent is, I tell you that that is a qaeslaon wliich 
each State of this Union must decide for itself, Illinois has already decided the 
question. We have decided that the negro must not be a slave within our limits, 
but we have also decided that the negro shall not be a citizen within our limits ; that 
he shall not vote, hold office, or exercise any political rights. I maintain that Illi- 
nois, as a sovereign State, has a right thus to fix her policy with reference to the 
relation between the white man and the negro ; but whQe we had tiiat right to de- 
cide the question for ourselves, we must recognize the same right in Kentucky and 
in every other State to make the same decision, ov a different one. Having decided 
our own policy wifli reference to the black race, we must leave Kentucky and Mis- 
souri Euid every other State perfectly free io make just such a decision as they see 
proper on that question. 

Kentucky has decided that question for herself. She has said that within her 
Hmits a negro shall not exercise any political rights, and she has also said that a por- 
tion of the negi'oes under the laws of that State shall be slaves. She had as much 
right to adopt that as her policy as we had to adopt the contrary for our policy. 
New York has decided that in that State a negro may vote if he has $250 worth of 
property, and if he owns that much he may vote upon an equality with the white 
man, I, for one, am utterly opposed to negro suffrage any where and under any cir- 
cumstances ; yet, inasmuch as the Supreme Court have decided in the celebrated 
Dred Scott case that a State has a right to confer tiie privUege of voting upon free 
negroes, I am not going to make war upon New York because she has adopted a 
policy repugnant to my feelings. But New York must miad her own business, and 
keep her negro suffrage to herself, and not attempt to force it upon us. 

In the State of Maine they have decided that a negro may vote and hold office 
on an equality witii a white man. I had occasion to say to the Senators from 
Maine, in a discussion last session, that if they thought that the white people within 
the limits of their State were no better than negroes, I would not quarrel with them 
for it, but they must not say that my white constituents of Illinois were no better 
than negroes, or we would be sure to quarrel. 

. The Di'ed Scott decision covers the whole question, and declares tiiat each Slal« 
has the right to settle this question of suffrage for itself, and all questions as to tiie 
rtdations between the white man and the negro. Judge Taney expn.ssly lays down 
the doctrine. I receive it as law, and I say that while those States are adopting reg- 
ulations on that subject disgusting and abhorrent, according to my views, I will not 
make war on them if they wUl mind their own business and let ua alone. 

I now come back to the question, why cannot this Union exist forever divided info 
free and slave Slates, as our fathers made it? It can thus exist if each State will 
carry out the principles upon which our institutions were founded, to wit: the right 
of each State to do as it pleases, without meddling with its neighbors. Just act upon 
that great principle, and this Union will not only live foi-ever, but it will extend and 
expand until it covers the whole continent, and makes (his confederacy one grand, 
ocean-bound Republic We must bear in miud tliat we are yet a young naliork, 
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growing with a rapidity miequaled in the liistoiy of the world, that our national in- 
crease is great, and tliat the emigration from the old world is increasing, requiring 
us to expand, and acquire new territory from time to time, in order to give our peo 
pie land to live upon. If we live upon the principle of State rights and Siate sov- 
ereignty, each State regulating its own affairs and minding its own business, we can 
go on and extend indefiniiely, just as fast and as far as we need the territory. The 
time may come, indeed has now come, when our interests would be advanced by the 
ncijuisition of the Island of Cuba. IVhen we get Cuba we must talce it as we find 
it, leaving lie people to decide the question of slavery for themselves, without inter- 
ference on the part of the Federal Government, or of any State of tliis Union. So, 
when it becomes necesaaiy to acquire any portion of Mexico or Ciuiada, or of thjs 
Conlirent or the adjoining islands, we must take them as we find them, leaving &e 
people free to do as they please — to have slaveiy or not, as they choose. I never 
Lave inquired and never will inquire wiiether a new State, applying for admission, 
has slavery or not for one of her mstitntions. If the Constitution that is presented 
be the act and deed of the people, and embodies their will, and they have the 
requisite population, I will admit them with slavery or without it, just aa that people 
shall determine. My objection to the Lecompton Const! tutiop did not consist in the 
feet that it made Kansas a slave State. I would have been as nmch opposed to its 
admission under such a Constitution as a free State as I was opposed to its admission 
under it as a slave State. I hold that that was a question wliicli that people had a 
right to decide for ihemselvea, and that no power on earth ought to have interfered 
with that decision. In my opinion, the Lecompton Constitution was not the act 
and deed of the people of Kansas, and did not embody theii' will, and the recent 
election in that Territory, at wbidi it was voted down by nearly ten to one, 
shows conclusively that I was right in saying, when the Constitution was pre- 
sented. Chat it was not the act aai deed of the people, and did not embody 
their will. 

If we wish to preserve our institutions in their purity, and transmit them unim- 
paired to our latest posterity, we must preserve with religious good faitli tliat great 
principle of self-government whidi guaranties to each and every State, old and new, 
the right to malte just such Constitutions as they desL-e, and come into the Union 
with tiieir owa Constitution, and not one palmed upon them. Whenever you sanc- 
tion the doctrine that Congress may crowd a Constitution down tlie throat of , an 
unwilling people, agmnst their consent, you will subvert the great fiindamental prin- 
ciple upon winch all our free institutions rest. In the future I have no fear that the 
attempt will ever be made. President Buchanan declared in his annual message, that 
hereafter the rule adopted in the Minnesota case, requiring a Constitution to be sub- 
mitted to the people, should be followed in all future cases, and if he stands by that 
recommendation thei-e will be no division in the Demoeratie party on fiiat principle 
in the future. Hence, the great mission of the Democracy is to unite the fraternaJ , 
feeling of tbe whole country, restore peace and quiet, by teaching each State to 
mind its own business, and regulate its own domestic affairs, and all to unite in car- 
rying out the Constitution as our fathers made it, and thus to preserve the Union 
and render it pei-petual in all time to come. Why should we not act as our fathers 
who made the Government? There was no sectional strife in Washington's army. 
Tliey were all bretjireo of a common confederacy; they fought under a common 
flag that tb^y might bestow upon their posterity a common destiny, and to this end 
they poured out their blood in common streams, and shared, in sonie instances, a 
common grave. 
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MR. LINCOLN'S EEPLT. 

Ladies and Gentlemen There is very much in the principles that Judgs 
Duiiglas has hei" enunciated that I most cordially approve, and over which I shiUl 
have no controversy with him. In so far as he lias insiated that all the Slates have 
the right to do exactly aa they please about all their domestic relations, including 
that of siavery, I agree entirely with him. He places me wrong in spite of all I 
am tell him, though I repeat it again and again, insisting that I have no difference 
with him upon thia, subject. 1 have made a great many speeches, some of wliidi 
hiive been printed, and it will be utterly impossible for him to find any tiling tluit I 
h;ive ever put in print contrary to wiiat I now say upon this subject, 1 hold myself 
under constitutional obligations to allow Che people in all the States, without interier- 
ence, direct or indirect, to do exactly as they please, and I deny that I have aiy in- 
clination to interfere with them, even if there were no such constitutional obligation. 
I can ouly say again tliat I am placed improperly — altogether improperly, in spite of 
all I can say — when it is insisted that I entertain any other view or purposes in re- 
gard to that matter. , 

While I am upon this subject, I will malte some answers briefly to certain propo- 
sitions tliat Judge Douglas has put. He says, " Why can't this Union endure per- 
raaneatly, half slave and half free ?" I have said that I supposed it could not, and 
I ivill try, before this new audience, to give briefly some of the reasons for entertain- 
ing that opinion. Another form of his question is, " Why can't we let it stand as 
our fathers placed it i" That is the exact difficnlty between us. I say, that Judge 
Douglas and his friends have changed tiem from the position in which our fetliers 
originally placed it, I say, in the way our fathers or g nally left tl e lavery question, 
the institution was in the course of ultimate exiinctio and the public mind rested 
in the belief that it wtxs in the course of ultimate es c o I say when this Gov- 
ernment was first established, it was the policy of its fou ders to p ohibit tlie spread 
of slavery info the new Territories of the United b a es whe e it had not existed. 
But Judge Douglas and his friend.s have broken up th t pol cy and placed it upon a 
new baiiis by which it is to become national and pe pet al All I have asked or 
desired any where is that it should be placed back again upon the basis that ihe 
fatliei-s of our Government originally placed it upon, I have no doubt that it would 
beconie extinct, for all time to come, if we but readopted the policy of the fathers 
by restricting it to the limits it baa already covered — ^restricting it from the new 
Territories. 

I do not wish to dwell at great length on this branch of the subject at this time, 
hut allow me to repeat one thing that I have stated before. Brooks, tlie rami who 
a?.=aulfed Senator Sumner on the floor of the Senate, and who was complimented 
with dinners, and silver pitchers, and gold-headed canes, and a good many other 
things for that feat, in one of his speeches declared that when this Government was 
originally established, nobody expected that the institution of slavery would last until 
this day. That was but the opinion of one man, but it was such an opinion as we 
Ban liever get from Judge Douglas or anybody in favor of slavery in the North at 
^11. Yon eon sometimes get it from a Southern man. He said at the same time 
cliiit the framers of our Government did not have the knowledge that experience has 
lau^ht Bs — that experience and the invention of the cotton-gin have taught us that 
the perpetuation of slavery is a necessity. He insisted, thereibre, upon its being 
diangtd from the basis upon which the fiithers of the Government left it to the basis 
of its perpetuation and nationalization. 

I insist that this is the difference between Judge Douglas and myself — ^that Judge 
Douglas is helping that change along. I insist upon tiiis Grovernment being placed 
wliere our fathers originally placed it. 

I remember Judge Douglas once said that he saw the evidences on the statute 
books of Congress, of a pohey in the origin of Government to divide slavery and 
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freedom by a g(iogA-;iphi(:a,l line. — that he saw an indisposition to maintain lliat policy, 
foid tliereibii! he set about studying up a way to settle the institution on lite right 
basis — the basis whicli he thought it ought to have been placed upon at first ; aiid 
in that speech he confesses that he seeks to place it, iiot apon tlie basis that tlie 
fethera placed it upon, but upon one gotten up on " original principies." When he 
asks me why we cannot get along with it in the attitude where our fathers placed it, 
he had better dear np the evidences that he has himself changed it from that basis ; 
that he has himself been chiefly instrumental in changing the policy of the fathers. 
Any one who '(rill read his speech of the 22d of last Mai'ch, will see that he there 
mak'is an open confession, showing that he set about iixing the instltutioii upon an 
aliogether different set of principles. I think I have fully answered him when he 
asks me why we cannot let it alone upon the basis where our fathers left it, by 
showing that he has himself changeji the whole policy of iJie Government in that 
regard. 

Now, fellow-citizens, in regard to ihia matter about a contract that was made be- 
tween jmlge Trumbull and myself, and all that long portion of Judge Douglas's 
speech on this subject — I wish simply to say what I have said to him before, tliat he 
cannot know whether it is true or not, and I do know that there is not a word of 
truth ia it. And I have told him so before. I don't want any harsh language in- 
dulged io, but I do not know how to deal with this persistent insisting on a story 
that I know to be utterly without truth. It used to be a fashion amongst men that 
wlien a chaise was made, some sort of proof was brought forward to establish it, and 
if no proof was found to exist, the charge was dropped. I don't know how to meet 
this kind of an argument. I don't want to have a fight with Judge Douglas, and I 
have no way of making an argument np into the consistency of a corn-cob mid stop- 
ping his mouth with it. All I can do is, good-humoredly to say that, from the be- 
ginning to the end of all that story about a bai^ain between Judge Trumbull and 
myselti there is not a word of truth in it. I can only ask liim to show some sort of 
evidence of tlie truth of his story. He brings forward here and reads from what he 
contends is a speech by James H. Matheny, charging such a bargmn between Trum- 
bull and myselt My own opinion is that Matheny did do some such immoral thing 
as to tell a slory that he knew nothing about. I believe he did. I contradicted it in- 
stantly, and it has been contradicted by Judge TmmbuU, while nobody has produced 
any proof, because there is none. Now, whether the speech which the Judge brings 
forward here is really the one Matheny made I do not know, and I hope the Judge 
will pafdon me for doubling the genuineness of this document, since his pi'oductiou 
af those Springfield resolutions at Ottawa. I do not wish to dwell at any great 
length upon this matter. I can say notliing when a long slory Uke this is toid, ex- 
cept it is not true, and demand that he who insists upon it sliall produce some pi'oof. 
That ia all any man can do, and I leave it in that way, for I know of no other way 
of dealing with it. 

The Judge has gone over a long account of the old Whig and Democratic parties, 
and it connects itself with this charge against Trumbull and myself, lie says that 
they agreed upon a compromise in regard to the slavery question in 1850; that 
in a National Democratic Convention resolutions were passed to abide by tliat com- 
promise as a finality upon the slavery question. He also says that tlie Whig party 
IE National Convention agreed to abide by and r^ai-d as a finsdity the Compromise 
of 1850. I understand the Judge to be altogether right about that ; I understand 
that part of the history of the country as stated by him to be correct. I recollect 
that I, as a member of that party, acquiesced in that compromise. I recollect in 
the Presidential election which followed, when we had General Scott up ibr the 
Presidency, Judge Douglas was around berating us Whigs as Abolitionists, precisely 
as he does to-day — not a hit of difference. I have often heard him. We could do 
nothing when the old Whig party was alive that was not Abolitionism, but it has got 
an extremely good name since it has passed away. 

When that Compromise was made it did not repeal the old Missouri Compromise. 
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If Ipft a region 9f Unil;«d States territory half as krge as the present territory of 
ihe United Slatfts, north of the line of 36 degi'ee.'i 30 minutes, in wliicli sla\'eFy w;ia 
proliibited by act of Congress. This eomproniise did not repeal that one. It diii 
[lot affect or propose to repeal it. But at last it became Judge Douglas's duty, as 
lie thought (and I find no fault with him), as Cliainnan of the Committee on Terri- 
tories, to bring in a bill for the orgacization of a Territorial Government — first of one, 
then of two Territories north of that line. "When he did so it ended in bis inaiMling 
a provision substantially repealing the Missouri Compromise. That was be^*.UM 
the Compromise of 1850 had not repealed it. And now I ask why he conld uof 
have let that compromise alone? We were quiet from the- agitation of ibe slavei^ 
question. "We were making no fuss about it. All had acquiesced in the CVimpj'oniist . 
measures of 1850. We never had been seriously disturbed by any abolition a^^itii- 
tion before that period. When lie came to form governments for the Temtorio 
north of the line of 36 degrees SO minutes, why could he not have let that matter 
stand as it was standing? Was it necessary to the organization of a Territory? 
Not at all. Iowa lay north of the line and had been organized as a Terriloiy and 
(^ome into the Union as a State without disturbing tliat Compromise. There was no 
.sort of necessity for destroying it to organize these Territories. But, gentlemen, it 
would take up all my time to meet all the little quibbling ailments of Judge Doug- 
las to show that the Missouri Compromise waa repealed by the Compromise of 1850. 
My own opinion is, that a cai'efiil investigation of all the argumenta to sustain the posi- 
tion that tliat Compromise was virtually repealed by the Compromise of 1850, would 
xhow that they are the merest fellades. I have the Report that Judge Donglas first 
brought into Congress at the lame of the introduction of the Nebraska bill, which 
in its ori^nal form dtd, not repeal the Missouri Compromise, and he there expressly 
stated that he had forborne to do so because it had not been done h) the Oompro- 
imse of 1830. I close tliis pai-t of the discussion oa my part bj asking him the 
question again, "Why, when we had peace under the Missouri Compromise, could 
you not have let it alone ? " 

In conipMning of what I said in my speech at Springfield, in which he says 1 ac- 
cepted my nomination for the Senatorshjp (where, by the way, he is at fault, for if 
be will examine it, he will find no accepSanee in it), he agmn quotes that portion ir 
which I said that " a house divided against itself cannot stand. Let me say a word 
in regard to that matter. 

He tries to persuade us that there must be a variety in the different institution; 
of the States of the Union ; that that variety necessarily proceeds from the varieti 
of soU, climate, of the lace of the countiy, and the difference in the natural feature^ 
of the States. I agree to aU that. Have these veiy matters ever produced any 
difficulty amongst us? Not at all. Have we ever Imd any quarrel over the fiict 
tliat they have laws in Loidsiana designed to i-egulate the coromeree tliat springs 
iVom the production of sngar ? Or because we have a different class relative to the 
production of flour in this State? Have they proflueed any diffei-ences? Not at 
all. They are the very cements of this Union. They don't make the house a 
iiou^ divided against itself They are the prvps that hold up the house and sustain 
the Union. 

But iias it been so with this element of slavery ? Have we not ^|^Tays bad ({'lau- 
rels and difficulties over it? And when will we cease to have 4iiarrel3 over ii ' 
Like causes produce like effects. It is worth while to observe that we have gene; 
ally had comparative peace upon the slavery question, and that there lias been i '■ 
cause for alarm until it was excited by the effort to spread it into new teiTitor^- 
Whenever it has been limited to its present bounds, and there has been no effort 1 ( 
spread it, there has been peace. All the trouble and convulsion has proceeded froL* 
efforts to spread it over more territory. It was thus at the date of the Missouri 
Compromise. It was so again with the annexation of Texas ; so with tlie territory 
acquired by the Mexican war, and it is so now. Whenever there has been an effort 
to lipread it there has been agitation and resistance. Now, I appeal to tliis audience 
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(veiy few of whom are my political fi'iends), as national men, whetlier we hare 
reason to expeet that the agitation in regao] to this subject will cease while the 
causes that tend to reproduce agitation are actively at work ? "Will not the same 
csm&e that produced agitation in 1820, when the Misaouti Compromise was formed 
■ — that which produced die agitation upon the annexation of Texas, and at other 
times — work out the same results always? Do jou think that tlio nature of man 
will be changed — that the same causes that pi-oduced agilaliou at one time will not 
have the sfime effect at another ? 

This has been the result so far as my observation of the slavery question and my 
reading in history extends. What right have we then to hope that the trouble will 
eease — that the agitation will come to an end — until it shall either be placed back 
where it originally stoodj and where the fs^liers originally placed it, or, on the other 
hand, until it shall eallrely master all opposition? This is the view I entertain, and 
tJiis is the reason why I entertained it, as Judge Douglas has read from my Spring- 
field speech. 

Now, my friends, there is one other thing that I feel myself under some sort of 
obligation to mention. Judge Douglas has here to-day — in a very rambling way, I 
was about saying — spoken of the platfoiins for which he seeks to hold me responsi- 
ble. He says, " Why can't you come out and make an open avowal of principles in 
all places alike ?" and he reads fi'om an advertisement that he says was used to notify 
the people of a speech to be made by Judge Trumbull at Waterloo. In commenting 
on it he desires to know whether we cannot speak frankly and manfully as he and 
his friends do ! How, I ask, do his friends speak out their own sentiments ? A Con- 
vention of his party in this State met on the 21st of April, at Springfield, and passed 
a set of resolutions wliich they proclaim to the 001111117 as their platform. This does 
constitute their platform, and it is because Judge Douglas claims it is his platform— 
that these are bis principles and purposes — that he has a right to declare he speaks 
his sentiments "fi-ankly and manfully." On the 9lh of June, Col. John Dougherty, 
Gov. Reynolds and others, calling tliemselves National Democrats, met in Springfield 
and adopted a set of resolutions which are as easily understood, as plain and as 
definite in stating to the country and to tike world what they believed in and would 
stand upon, as Judge Douglas's platform. Now, what is the reason, that Judge 
Douglas is not wilUng that Col. Dougherty and Gov. Reynolds should stand upon 
tiieir own written and printed platform as well as he upon lib? Wby must he 
look farther than their platform when he claims himself to stand by his platiorm ? 

Again, in reference to our platform: On the 16tli of June the Republicans had 
their Convention and published their platiorm, which is as clear and distinct as 
Judge Douglas's. In it they spoke their principles as plainly and as definitely to the 
world. What is the reason that Judge Douglas is not willing I should stand upon that 
platform ? Why must he go around hunting for some one who is supporting me, or 
has supported me at some time in his life, and who has said something at some time 
contrary to that platform ? Does the Judge regarf that rule as a good one ? 11" it 
turn out that the rule is a good one for me — that I am responsible for any and every 
opinion that any man has expressed who is my fi^end — then it is a good rule ibr 
him. I ask, is it not as good a rule for him as it is for me ? In my opinion, it is 
not a good rule for either of us. Do you think differently. Judge ? 

Mr. Douglas — ■' I do not." 

Mr. Lincoln — Judge Douglas says he does not think differently. 1 am glad of it. 
Then can he tell me why he is looking up resolutions of five or sis jetirs ago, and 
insisting that they were my platform, notwithstandmg my protest that tiiey are not, 
and never were my platform, and my pointing out the platform of the State Conven- 
tiwi which he delights to say nominated me for the Senate ? I cannot see what he 
r*eans by parading these resolutions, if it is not to hold me responsible for them in 
some way. If he says to me here, that he does not hold liie rule to be good, one 
way or the other, I do not comprehend how he could answer me more fully if ha 
imswered me at greiUer length. I will therefore put in as my answer to the resolu 
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tioVii that he haw hunted ap against me, what I, as a lawyer, ivoiiH call a good plea 
lo a bad deelarafioo. I understand that it is a maxim of law, that a poor plea may 
be a good plea to a bad declaration. I think that the opinions the Judge brings from 
those who support me, yet ^fFer from me, is a bad declaration against me ; but if I 
tan bring the same tWngs against him, I am putting in a good plea to that kind of 
declaration, and now I propose to try it. 

At Freeport Judge Douglas occupied a large part of bia time in producing reso- 
lutioJis and documents of various sorts, as I understood, to make me somehow re.ipon- 
siblft for them ; and I propose now doing a little of the same sort of thing for him. 
In 1850 a very clever gentleman by the name of Thompson Campbell, a persona] 
(rji'ad of Judge Douglas and myself, a political friend of Judge Douglas and oppo- 
nent of mine, was a candidate for Congress in the Galena District. He was interro- 
gated as to his views on this same slavery question. I have hei-e before me the 
interrogatories and Campbell's answers to them. I will read them: 
INTERROGATORIES. 

1st. Will you, if elected, vote for and cordially support a bill prohibiUng elaverj in tlie Ter- 
flkiiiesof IheUoitedStateal 

2d, Will jou vote for and support a bill alwlisbing slavery in the Dislriet of Coliiiubiat 

3d. Will j-ou oppose the admission of any elare States wbich may be foiined out of Texas or 
Ihe TenitorieB! 

4th. Will you vote for and advocate the repeal of the Fugitive Slave law paosed at the recent 
EesfflOn of Congress ? 

5tli. Will you advocate and vote for the election of a Spet^er of the House of RepresentaUvea 
who shall be willing to organize the committee of that Hoose bo as to give the free States their 
just influence in the budness of legislaUoa? 

lith. What are your views, not only as tfl the eonstitutional zight of Congress b> prohibit the 
slave-trade between the States, but aI:o as to the expediency of exercieing that right immediately? 

CAMPBELL'S REPLY. 

Ho the first and eeooncl interrogatoriea, I answer unequivocally la the affiiinaHve, 

To the third interrogatory I rsply, that I am opposed to the admis^on of any mort slave States 
into tiie Union, that may be formed out of Texan or any other Territory. 

To the fourth and flflh interrogatories I nnhesitaUngly answer in the affirmative. 

To the rixth interrogatary I reply, that bo long as the slave States continue lo treat slaves as 
BrtioleB of commeree, the Constitution confers power on Oongrees to paa laws regulating that 
peculiar COMMEUGE, apd that the protection of Human Righie imperatively ilemaods the loter- 
poation of evei'y ooostitalional means to prevent this most iuhumaii and iniquitous traffic. 

T. CAMFBELL. 

I want to say here that Thompson Campbell was elected to Congress on that plat- 
form, as the Democratic oandidate in the Galena District, against Martin P. Sweet. 

Judge DouglM — " Give me the date of the letter." 

Mr. Lincoln — The time Campbell ran was in 1850. I have not the exact date 
here. It was some time in 1850 that these interr<^atories were put and the answer 
given. Campbell was elected to Congress, and served out his term. I think a see- 
OTid election came up before he served out his term and he was not re-elected. 
Whether defeated or not nominated, I do not know. [Mr. Campbel! was nominated 
for re-election by the Democratic party, by acclamation.] At the end of his term 
his very good friend. Judge Douglas, got him a high ofHce from President Pierce, 
aod sent him off to Cahfomia. Is not that the fact ? Just at tlie end of his term in 
Ctmgi'ess it appears that our mutual friend Judge Douglas got our mutual friend 
Campbell a giK>d office, and sent him lo California upon it. And not only so, but jn 
the 27th of last month, when Judge Douglas and myself spoke at Freeport in joint 
discussion, there was his same friend Campbell, come all the way from Califomiii, (o 
help the Judge beat me ; and there was poor llartin P. Sweet standing on the plat- 
form, trying to help poor me to be elected. That is true of one of Judge Douglas's 
friends. 

So again, in that same race of 1850, there was a Congressional Convention 
assembled at Joliet, and it nominated R. S. Molony for Congress, and unaalmoualy 
adopted the following resolution : 
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Remised, That we are aneompromisingly opposed to the esteaeion of slavery ; and ithi'.a .we 
would not make Buob opposition a ground of iuterference with tha intefestB of the States wMra it 
exists, yet we moderatt^ly but firmly insiat that it is the duty of Congresa to oppose its estension 
into Tepitory dow free, ty all meana eompatiblB with the obligatious of Hie CoDstitaUou, and with 
good faith \A> oui' »Eter States ; that these principles weii! recognized by tlie Ol^luauce of IIST, 
which received the sanction of Thomas J^erson, who is acknowledged by alt to be lie great 
ot aole and expounder of our faith. 

Subsequently the same interrogatories were propounded to Dr. Molony which had 
beeu addressed to Campbell, as above, with the exception of the 6th, respecting the 
Hater-State slaye-trade, to which Dr. Moiony, the Democi'atic nominee for Congress, 
leplied as follows: 

I moeived the written interrogatories this day, and as you will see by the La Salle Dmoa-al and 
Ottawa /Ws Trader. I took at Peru on tbe 6th aud at Ottawa ou the 7th, the afllrmative side of 
iute)'rogatorie(( 1st aud !d, aud in relation to the adnni^ion of any more slave States from free 
Territory, my position taken at these meeUi^s, as correctly reported in said papers, was en^lialkaUi/ 
and disUncilji opposed to it. In relation to tbe admission of any more slave States fl'om Texas, 
whether I shall go against it or not will depend iipoa tbe opinion that I may hereafter form of tbe 
true meaning and natiire of the tesoli^^ons of auuesation. If, by said resolutions, the houor a:id 
good Mth of the nation is pledged t« admit tnote slave States tirom Texas when she (Texas) 
may apply for the admission of such State, then I should. If in Oongi'ess, Tote for their admisdou. 
But if not so PLiaiiaGii and bouQd by sacred contract, tben a bill for the admission of more slave 
States from Texas would nener recave toy vole. 

To your fourth interrogatory I answer mist decidedly in tbe a£Bnnative, and for reasons set forai 
in my reported rexoarka at Ottawa last Monday. 

To your fifth interrogatory I ^ao reply in fiie affirmative most cordiaU;/, and that I will use ray 
utmost exertiouB to secure the nomination and election of a man who will accomplish the objects 
of said interrogatories. I most oordially approve of the resolutions adopted at the union meeting 
lield at Princeton on the 27th September ulL Youi's, etc., 

R. S. MOLONY. 

AD I have to say in regard to Dr. Molony is, that he was the regularly nominated 
Democratic candidate for Congress in his district — was elected at that fame, at tlie 
end of his term was appointed to a land-ofSce at Danville. (I never heard any tiling 
of Judge Douglas's instrumentality in this.) He held this office a considerable time, 
and when we were at Freeport the other day, there were handbills scattered about 
notifying the public tliat after our debate was over, K. S. Molony would make a 
Democratic speech in fevor of Judge Douglas. That is alll know of my own per- 
sonal knowledge. It ie added here to tJiis resolution, and truly 1 believe, that — 

"Among those who participated in the JoHet Convention, and who supported ita 
nominee, with his platform aS laid down in tlie resolution of the Coavention and in 
his reply as above given, we call at random the following names, all of which are 
recognized at this day as leading Democrats;" 

"Cook County — E. E. Williams, Charles McDonell, Amo Vosa, Thomas Hoyne, 
Isaac Cook." 

I reckon we ought to except Cook. 

"F. C. Sherman." 

"Will— Joel A. Matteson, S. W. Bowen." 

"Kane— B. F. Hall, G-. W. Ilenwick, A. M. Herrington, Elijah Wilcox." 

" McHenry — W, M. Jackson, Enos W. Smith, Neil Donnelly." 

" I a Salle — John Hise, William Keddick." 

William Keddick! another one of Judge Douglas's friends that stood on the stand 
with him at Ottawa, at the time the Judge says my knees tremhled so thai I liad to 
'm carried away. The names are all here : 

'■DuPage — Nathan Allen." 

"DeKalb— Z. B. Mayo." 

Here is another set of resolutions which I think are apposite to the matter in 

On the 28th of February of the same year, a Democratic District Convention 
«as held at Naperville, to nominate a candidate for Circuit Judge. Among tlie del- 
egates were Bowcn and Kelly, of Will ; Captain Naper, H, H. Cody, Natliaa Allen, 
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of DuPage ; W. M. Jackson, J. M. Strode, P. W. Piatt and Enos TV. Smith, of 
McHenry ■, J. Horsman and others, of Winnebago. Col. Strode presided oyer the 
Convention. The foUowmg i-esolutions were unaniraousJy adoijted — the iirst on 
motion of P. W, Pliitt, the second on motion of William M. Jackson : 

Sesrivtd, ThRt tbis GoDventlon is i 
Bad tbat we know of no guod ceas 
Smt, Fice lirritory and Free Speech. 

Resdivd. TliHt ill the opiiiioii of tMs Convention, the time has arrived when oH jnen shmiid befnt, 
u'hitL's ss well as ottiere. 

Judge Douglas — "What is the date of those resolutions?" 

Mr. Lincoln — r undei'stand it was in 1850, but I do not know it, I do not stale a 
thing imd say I know it, when I do not. But I have the highest belief tliat this is 
so. 1 know of no way to arrive at the conclusion that there is an error in it. I 
mean to put a case no stronger than the truth will allow. But what I was going 
to comment upon is an extract from a newspaper in I^eKalb county, and it afrikee 
me as being rather singular, I confess, under the circumstances. There is a Judge 
Mayo in that county, who is a candidate ibr the Legislature, for the purpose, if he 
secures his election, of helping to re-elect Judge Douglas. He is the editor of a 
newspaper [DeKaIi:i County &nlinel'], and in that paper I find tlie extract I am 
going to read. It ia part of an editorial article in which lie was electioneering as 
tiei-cely as he could for Judge Douglas and against me. It was a curious thing, I 
tjiink, to be in such a paper. I will agree to that, and the Judge may make the 
most of it : 

" Our education has been such, that we have ever been rather in favor of ike 
equality of the blachs ; that is, that they should enjoy all the privileges of the while* 
where they reside. "We are aware that this is not a very popular doctrine. We 
have had many a confab with some who are now strong ' Kepublicans,' we taking the 
broad ground of equality and tliey the opposite ground, 

" We were brought up in a State where blaeks were voters, and we do not know 
of any inconvenience resulting from it, though perhaps it would not work as well 
where the blacks are more numerous. We liave no doubt of the right of the whitee 
to guard against such an evil, if it is one. Our opinion ia that it would be best for 
all concerned to liave the colored population in a State by themaelvea [in this I 
agree with him] ; but if within the jurisdiction of t)ie United Slates, we say by ail 
means they should have the right to have their Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, and to vote for President With us ' worth makes the man, and want 
of it thp. fellow.' We liave seen many a 'nigger' tbat we thought more of IhaB 
iwme while men." 

That is one of Judge Douglas's friends. Now I do not want to leave myself in 
an attitude where I can be misrepresented, so I will say I do not think the Judge is 
r''si>onsible for this article; but he is quite as responsible for it as 1 would be if one 
of my iHiinds had aaid it I think that is Mr enough. 

I have here also a set of resolutions passed by a Democratic State Convcnticn ia 
Judge Douglas's own good old State of Vermont, that I think ought to be good for 

Resolval, That liberty is a right inherent und inaliennble in man, and thai herein alt nun an 
tquoL 

Refdved, That wo claim no aothoiity in the Fefleral GoTernmenl to abolish stavery in tbe 
eevoral Stales, hut we do elaim for it Gooalilutional power perpelaally to prohibit the iotroauo- 
tiouofrfaveryiato territory now free, aad abolish tl wherever, under the JuriHdictioaof OongreBi^ 

Besdoed, That this power ought Immedialelj to he exercised in prohibiting Ihe introduotio* 
and e:xiEtence of slaver; in tiew Meidco and California, in aboliBhiiig slavtry and the slave- 
tradc in tJie Disli'ict of ColumMa, on the high seas, and wherever else, under the Conslitulioi^ 
it ean be reached. 

Resdaid, That DO more slave States ahould be admitted into the Federal Union. 

Resuliied, That tbe Government oaght bt return to its aTicienl poUcj, not to extend, nation 
alize or encourage, hut to limit, localize and discourage alarerf. 
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At Prfieport I answered several interrogatories that had been proi>ouiidecl to me 
hy Judge Douglas at the Ottawa meeting. The Judge has yet not seen fit to find 
any fault with the posilJon that I look in regard to those seven interrogatories, ivhieh 
were certainly broad enough, in all conscience, to cover the entire ground. In my 
answers, which have been printed, and all have had the oppoi'tunity of seeing, I take 
the ground that those who elect me must expect that I will do nothing wMch will not 
be in accordance with those answers. I liave some right to assert that Judge Doug- 
las has no feult to find with them. But he chooses to still try to tlmiat me upon 
different ground without paying any attention to my answers, the obtaining oi' which 
^ni me cost him so much trouble and concern. At the same time, I propounded 
four inierrogftlories to him, claiming it as a right that he should answer as many 
interrogatories for me aa I did for him, and 1 would reserve myself for a future in- 
stallment when I got them ready. The Judge in answering me upon that ofiea^ion, 
put in what I suppose he intends as answers to all four of my interrogatories. The 
first one of these interrogatories I have before me, and it is in tliese words : 

"Question 1. If the people of Kansas shall, by means entirely unobjectionable in 
all other respects, adopt a State Constitution, and ask admission into tiie Union un- 
der il, before they have the requisite number of inhabitants according to the English 
bill — some ninety-three thousand — will you vote to admit them F" 

As I read Ihe Judge's answer in the newspaper, and as I remember it as pro- 
npunced at the time, he does not give any miswer which is equivalent to yes or no 
— I will or I wont. He answers at very considerable length, rather quarreling with 
me for asking the question, and insisting that Judge Trumbull had done something 
thai I ought to say somethmg about; and finally getting out such statements as m- 
duce me to infer that he means to be understood he will, in tliat supposed case, vote 
for the admission of Kansas. I only bring this forward now for the purpose of say- 
ing that if he chooses to put a different construction upon his answer he may do 
iL But if he does not, I shall fjxira tiiis time forward assume that he will vote 
for the admission of Kansas in disregard of tJie English bill. He has tlie right to 
remove any misunderstanding I may have. I only mention it now that I may here- 
after assume this to be tlie true construction of his answer, if he does not now 
choose to correct me. 

The second intern^tory that I propounded to him, was this : 

" Question 2. Can the people of a United States Territory, in any lawful way, 
against the wish of any citize- of the United States, exclude slavery from its limits 
prior to the formation of a btate Constitution?" 

To this Judge Douglas answered that they can lawfully exclude slavery from tlio 
Territory prior to the formation of a Constitution. He goes on to tell us how it 
can be done. Aa I understand him, he holds that it can be done by Ihe Territorial 
Legislature refusing to make any enactments for the protection of slavery in the 
Territory, and especially by adopling unfriendly legislation to it. For the «ike of 
clearness I state it again; tliat they can exclude slavery from the Territory, Ist, 
by withliolding what he assumes to be an indispensable assistance to it in tlie 
way of legislation ; and, 2d, by unfriendly legislation. K I rightly understaiid him, 
1 wi^ih to ask your attention tor a while to his position. 

In the first place, the Supreme Court of the United States has decided that any 
Congressional prohibition of slavery in the TeiTitories is unconstitutional — that they 
have reached this proposition as a conclusion from their fomier proposition, that the 
Constitution of the United Slates expressly recognizes property in slaves, and from 
that other Constitution a] provision, that no person shall be deprived of properly 
without due process of law. Hence they reach the conclusion that as tlie ConstitU' 
tion of the United States expressly recognizes property in slaves, and prohibits any 
person from being deprived of property without due process of law, to pass an act 
of Congress by which a man who owned a slave on one side of a line would be de- 
prived of hira if he took iiim on the other side, is depriving him of that property 
without due process of law. That I understtuid to be the decision of the Su~ 
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preme Co irt. I iraderKland also ' that Judge Douglas adheres most firmlj' to lliat 
decision ; and the ditiititltj is, how is i( jiossible for any power to exclude slavery 
from the Territory unless in violation of that decision? That is the difficulty. 

In the Kenate of tUe United States, in 185ft Judge Ti-umbull, in a speech, sub- 
stanliully, if not directly, put the same intern^atory to Judge Douglas, as to wlietliw 
tlie people of a Territory had the lawful power to exclude slavery prior to the fbi-- 
malion of a Constitution ? Judge Douglaa then answered at considerable length, 
and hi* answer will be found in the Congresdonal Glfihe, under date of June il(h, 
I8.'i6, The Judge sajd that whether the people could exclude slavery prior to 
tlie fonnation of a Constitution or not was a question to be decided iy the Stq^remt 
Court. He put that proposition, as will be seen by the Congressional Globe, in a 
variety of forms, all running to the same thing in substance — that it was a question 
for tlie Supreme Court I maintain that when he says, afier the Supreme Court 
have decided the question, that the people may yet exclude slavery by any means 
wliatever, he does virtually say, that it is not a question for tlie Supreme Oouit 
He shifts liis ground. I appeal to you whether he did not say it was a questioii for 
the Supreme Court? Has not the Supreme Court decided that question? Wieo 
he now says the people ma^ exclude slaveiy, does he not make it a question for the 
people ? Does he not virtually shift his ground and say that it Is twt a question for 
the court, but for the people ? This is a very simple proposition — a very plain and 
naked one. It seems to me that there is no diiticulty in deciding it. In a variety 
of ways he said that it was a question for the Supreme Court. He did not stop 
then to tell us tliat whatever the Supreme Court decides, the people can by with- 
holding necessary " police regulations" keep slavery out. He did not make any 
such answer. I submit to you now, whether the new state of the ease has not in- 
duced the Judge to sheer away from his original ground. Would not this be the im- 
pression of every fair-minded man ? 

1 hold that the proposition that slavery cannot enter a new country without police 
regulations is historically false. It is not true at all. I ho!d that tlie history of tliis 
country shows that the institution of slavery was originally planted upon tius conti- 
nent without these "'police regulations" which the Judge now tliinks necessary for the 
actual establishment of it. Not only so, but is there net another fact — how came this 
Di-ed Scott decision to be made ? It was made upon the case of a negro being 
fallen and actually held in slavery in Minnesota Territory, claiming his freedom be- 
cause the act of Congress prohibited his being so held there. Will the Judge pre- 
tend that Dred Scott was not held there without police regvhtions f There is at 
least one matter of record aa to his having been held In slavery in the Territory, 
not only without police regulations, but in flie teeth of Congressional legislation sup- 
posed to be vaiid at the time. This shows that there is vigor enough in slavery to 
plant itself in a new countiy even against unfriendly legislation. It takes not only 
law but llie enforcemeiii of law to keep it out. That is (he history of this country 
ujton the subject. 

I wish to ask one other question. It being understood that the Constitution of 
the United States guaranties property in slaves in the Territories, if there is any in- 
fringement of the right of that property, would not the United States Courts, organ- 
ised for the government of the Territory, apply such remedy as might bo ne.«8sary 
in that case? It is a maxim held by the courts, that there is no wrong without its 
remedy ; and the courts have a remedy for whatever is acknowledged and treatid 

Again : I will ask you, my friends, if you were elected members of the Le^sla- 
ture, what would be the first thing you would have to do before ejitering upon your 
duties ? Swear to support the Constitution of the United States. Suppose you 
believe, as Judge Douglas does, that the Constitution of the United States guaran- 
ties to your neighbor the right to iiold slaves in that Territory — tliat they are his 
property — how can you clear your oaths unless you give him such legislation as is 
necessary to enable him lo enjoy that property ? What do you understand by sup- 
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porting tlie Constitution of a State, or of the United States ? la it not to gire iurfe 
Coiistitutionai helps to the rights established by that Constitution as may be piiicti- 
caJly needed? Can you, if you swear to support the Constitution, and believe tliat 
tiie Constitution establishes a right,jclear your oath, without giving it support? Do 
you support the Constitution if, knowing or believing there is a right established 
under it which needs specific legislation, you withhold that leo^slation? Do you not 
violate and disregard your oath ? I caa conceive of nolhing plainer in the world. 
There can be nothing in the words " support the Constitution," if you may ruh 
euuater to it by refusing support to any right established under the Coustituttub 
And what I say here will hold with still more force against the Judge's doctrine o( 
" untriendly le^lation." How could you, having sworn to support the Constitution 
and believing it guarantied the right to hold slaves in the Territories, assist in le^a 
lation intended to defeat that right f That would be violating your own view of the 
Constitudon. Not only so, but if you were to do so, how kmg would it take th* 
courts lo hold your votes unconstitutional and void ? Not a moment. 

Lastly I would ask — is not Congress, itself under obligation to give legislative 
support to any right that is established under the United States Constitution ? I re- 
peat the question — is not Congress, itself, bound to give legislative support to ariy 
right that is established in the United States Constitution ? A member of Congress 
swears to support the Constitution of the United States, and if he sees a right estab- 
lished by that Constitution which needs specific le^slative piwitectioa, can he clear his 
oath without ^ving that protection? Let me ask you why many of us who are op- 
posed to slavery upon principle, give our acquiescence to a Fugitive Slave law; 
Why do we hold ourselves under obligations to pass such a law, and abide by it when 
it is passed ? Because the Constitution makes provision that the owners of slaves 
shall have the right to reclaim them. It gives the right to reclaim slaves, and that 
right is, as Judge Douglas says, a barren right, unless there is legislation that will 
enforce it. 

The mere declaration, " No person held to service or labor in one State under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shaU in consequence of any law or regulation 
therein be dischai^d from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim 
of the party to whom such service or labor may be due," is powerless without specific 
legislatiou to enforce it Now, on what ground would a member of Congress who is 
opposed lo slavery in the abstract, vote for a Furtive law, as 1 would deem it my 
duty to do ? Because there is a Constitutional right which needs legislation to en- 
force it. And although it is distasteful to me, I have sworn to support the Constitu- 
tion, and having so sworn, 1 cannot conceive that I do support it if 1 withliold from 
that right any necessary le^lation lo make it practical. And if that is true in regard 
to a Fugitive Slave law, is the right to have furtive slaves reclaimed any better fixtJ 
in the Constitution than the right to hold slaves in the Territories? For this d--3- 
dsion is a just exposition of the Constitution, as Judge Douglas thinks. Is the ono 
right any better than the other ? Is there any man who, while a member of Con- 
gress, would give support to the one any more than the other? If I wished to re- 
fuse to give legislative support to slave property in the Territories, if a member of 
Congress, I could. not do it, holding the view that the Constitution establishes tliat 
right. If I did it at all, it would be because I deny that this decision pi-operly con- 
strues the Cwistitution, But if. I acknowledge, with Judge Douglas, that this decision 
properly construes the Constitution, I cannot conceive that I would be less than a 
perjured man if I should refuse in Congress to give such protection to that property 
a& in its nature it needed. 

At the end of what 1 have said here I propose to give the Judge my fifth inter- 
rogatory, which he may take and answer at his leisure. My fiith interrogatory is 
(his: 

j If the slaveholding ciUzens of a United States Territory should need and demand 
Congressional legislation for the protection of their slave property in sucli Territory, 
would you, as a member of Congress, vote for or against such Icgislat'on ? 
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Judge Douglas— " IVil! yoti repeat fliaf? I want to answer (hat question." 

Mr, Lineolu — If thefilaveUokiiiigcitizuns of a United Stales Territory should need 
nnd demand Congi-essioniil legislation for the protection of their slave property in 
audi Terriiory, would you, aa a member of Congress, vote for or against suuh legis- 
lation? 

I am aware that in some of the speeches Judge Douglas has made, he has spokea 
as if he did not know oi' think tlmt the Supreme Court liad decided that a Territorial 
Legislature cimnol exclude slavery. Precisely wliat the Judge would say ujjon iLe 
subject — wlu'tlier he would say definitely that he does not understand (hey have m 
decided, or whether he would say he does understand that the court have so decided, 
I do not know ; hut I know that in his speecii at Springfield he spoke of it as a thing 
they liad nol di^cided yet ; and in his answer to me at Freeport, he spoke of it so far 
again, as I. can comprehend it, as a thing that had not yet been decided. Now I 
hold tliat if the Jui^e does enlertain tliat view, I think (Lai he is not mistaken in so 
far as it can be said that tlie court has not dedded any thing save the mere questiou 
of jurisdiction. I know the legal ailments that can be made — that after a court 
has decided tlmt it cannot take juiisdiction in a case, it then has decided all that is 
before it, aJid that is the end of it. A plausible argument can be made in favor of 
that proposition, hut I know that Judge Douglas has said in one of his speeches that 
the court went forward, Ukt honest men oi they were, and decided all tlie points in 
(he case. If any points are i-eally extra-judicially decided because not necessarily 
before them, then this one aa fo the power of tlie Temtoriai Legislature to exclude 
slavery is one of them, as also the one tliat the Missouri Compromise was null and 
void. They are both exU-a-judidal, or neither is, according as the court held that 
they had no jurisdiction in the case between the parties, because of want of capacity 
of one party to maintain a suit in that court. 1 want, if I have sufficient time, Va 
show that the court did pass its opinion, but that is tlie only thing actually done in 
the case. If (liey did not decide, they showed what tliey were ready to decide when- 
ever the matter was before them. What is that opinion ? After having argued that 
Congress liad no power to pass a law excluding slavery from a United States Terri- 
tory, they then used language to tliis effect : That inasmucli aa Congress itself could 
not exercise such a power, it followed as a matterof course that it could not authorize 
a Territorial Government to exercise it, for the Territorial Le^slature can do no 
more tliaa Congress could do. Thus it expi-essed its opinion emphatically against the 
power of a Territorial Legislature to exclude slavery, leaving us in just as little 
doubt on that point as upon any other point they I'eally decided. 

Now, my fellow-citizens, I will de[ain you only a little while longer. My time is 
nearly out. I find a report of a speech made by Judge Douglas at Joliel, since we 
last met al Freepnrt — published, I believe, in tlie Missouri RepuUican — oa the 9lli 
of this momh, in which Judge Douglas ^ays' 

" You know at Ottawa, I i-ead this platform, and asked him if he concurred in each 
and ail of the jirinciples set forth in i^ He would not answer (hese queations. At 
last I said frankly,! wish you to answer them, because when I get them np her« 
where the color of your principles are a little darker than in EgypI, I intend to trot 
you down to Jonesboro. The very notice that I was going to take him down lo 
Egypt made liim tremble in the knees so that he had to be carried from the platform. 
He kid up seven days, and in the meantime held a consultation witli his political phy- 
sicians i they had Lovejoy and Famsworth and all the leaders of the Abolition party, 
they consulted it all over, and at last Lincoln came to the conclusion that he would 
answer, so he came up to Freepovt last Friday." 

Now that statement altogether furnishes a subject for philosophical contemplation. 
I have been treating it in that way, and I have really come to the conclusion that £ 
can explain it in no other way tJian by believing the Judge is crazy. If he was in 
his right mind, I cannot conctave how he would have risked disgusting Ihe four or 
fi\c thousand of his own friends who stood there, and knew, as lo my liaving bceu 
carried f'lom the platfoiin, that there was not a Word of truth in it. 
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Judge Doaglas — ''Didn't they carry you off?" 

Mr. Lincoln — Tlittre; that question illustnitos the cliaracter of this man DoHi^la*, 
exactly. He smiles now and says, " Didn't they carry you off?" But he said tlien, 
"he had to be carried offf and he said it lo convince the country tlmt he had -^o 
completely broken me down by Ida speecli that 1 had to be cari'ied asiay. Now be 
seeks to dodge it, and asks, " Didn't they carry you off?" Yes, they did. But, 
Judge Duugtas, lelty didn't you teUtlte trutk^" I would like to know why y u li('.n't 
ieli the truth .about it And tlien again, " He laid up seven days." He puts tJiis in 
prim for the people of the country Cu read as a serious document. I think if lie liad 
been in liia sober senses he would not have risked that barefacedness in the presen''« 
of tluiusands of his ovm friends, who knew that I made speeches within six of the 
seven days ut Ilunry, Marshall county ; Augusta, Hancock county, and Slacomb, 
^QIcDunough county, including all the necessary travel to meet him again at Freejiort 
at the end of the six days. Now, I say, there is no charitable way to look at that 
itatement, except to conclude that he is actually crazy. There is another thing in 
that statement tliat ahumed me very greatly as he states it, thai he was going to 
"trot me down to Egypt." Thereby he would have you to infer that I would not 
come lo Egypt unless he forced me — that I could not be got here, unliiss be, ^ant- 
like, had liauied me down here. That statement he makes, too, in the teeth of the 
knowledge that I had made the atipuktion to come down here, and that he Immelf 
had been very relueiaiU to enter into the stipulation. More than nil thi:^ Judge Doug- 
las, when he made that statement, must have been crazy, and wholly out of his sober 
senses, or else he would have known that when he gut me down here — that promise 
— that windy promise — of his powers to anrtihilate me, wouldn't amount to imything. 
Now, how little do I look like being carried away trembling? Let the Judge go on, 
and after he is done with his half hour, I want you ail, if I can't go home myself, to 
let me slay and rot here; and if anything happens to the Judge, if I eanuot carry 
him to the hotel and put him to bed, let me stay -here and rot I say, then, there is 
something extraardiiiary in this statement. I ajik you if you know any other living 
man who would make such a statement ? I will ask my IHend Casey, over thei*, if 
he would do such a a thing? Would he send tliat out and have his men take it «e 
the truth? Did tlie Judge talk of trotting me down lo Egypt to scare me to death ? 
Why, I know [his people better than he does. I was raised just a little east of hera. 
I am a part of this people. But the Judge was raised further north, and perluips he 
has some horrid idea of what this people might be induced to do. But really 1 have 
talked about this matter perhaps longer than I ought, for it is no great thing, a.id yet 
the smallest are often the most difficult things to deal with. The Judge has set aboiJ 
seriously trying to make the impression that when we meet at different places I am 
literally in his clutches — that I am a poor, helpless, decrepit mouse, and tliat I can 
do notliing at all. This is one of the ways he has taken to create thai impre-aioii. 
1 don't know any other way lo meet it, except this. I don't want to quarrel with him 
— to call him a liar — but when I come square up to him I don't know what else to 
aa!l liim. if I must tell the u-uth out. I want to be at peace, and reserve all my 
fighling powers for necessary omwsions. My time, now, ia very nearly <Hit, and I 
give up the ti-iile that is lell to the Judge, to let Mm set my knees trembiuig again, 
if he can. 



JIB. DOUGLAS'S REPLY. 

My friends, while T am very grateful lo you for the enthusiasm which you show 
for me, I will say in ail candor, that your quietness will be much moi-e agreeable 
than your applause, iuasmuch as you deprive me of some part of my time wheiievor 

vhere Mr, Liacolo left off, and make a remark upon this serious 
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e^mplaint of his about my speech at Joliet. I did say there in a playful manneir 
thai when I put these questions to Mr. Lincoln at Ottowit he tailed to answer, and 
that he trembled and had to be carried off the stand, and required seven days to 
get up liiK reply. That be did not walk off from that stand he will not deny. 
That when the crowd went away from tlie stand with me, a few persons carried him 
home on their shuulders and laid him down, he wOl admit. I wish to say to you 
that whenever i degrjide my friends and myself hy allowing them to carry me on 
their backs along through the public streets, when I am able to walk, I am willing to 
be deem<!4._^zy, I did "not eay whether I beat him or he beat me in the argu- 
ment, ft is ti'ue I put these questions to him, and I put them not as mere idle ques- 
tions, but showed that I based tliem upon the creed of the Black Republican 
party as declared by their Conventions in that portion of the State which lie de- 
pends upon to elect him, and desired to know whether he indorsed that creed. He 
would not answer. When I i-eminded him that I intended biinging him into Egypt 
and renewing my questions If he refused to answer, he then consulted and did gst 
up his answers one week after, — answers which I may refer to in a few minutes and 
bIiow you how equivocal they are. My object was to make him avow whether or 
not he stood by tlie platform of his party; the i-esolutions I then read, and u|K)n 
which I based my questions, had been adopted by his party in the Galena Congres- 
sional District and the Chict^ and Bloomington Congressional Districts, composing 
a hu^e raiyority of the tnunties in this Slate that ^ve Kepublican or Abolition ma- 
jorities. Mr. Lincoln cannot and will nol deny that the doctrines laid down in these 
resolutions were in substance put forth in Lovejoy's resolutions, which were voted 
for by a majority of his party, some of them, if not all, receiving the support of ev- 
ery man of his party. Hence, I Imd a foundation for my questions to him before 
I asked him whether that was or was not the platform of his party. He saya 
that he answered my questions. One of them was whether he would vote to 
admit any more slave States into the Union. The creed of the Republican party 
as set forth in the resolutions of their various Conventions was, that they would 
under HO circumstances vote to admit another slave State. It was put forth in the 
Lovejoy i-esolurions in the Legislatures it was put forth and passed in a majority of 
all tlie counties of this State which give Abolition or Republican majorities, or elect 
members to the Le^slature of that school of politics. I had a right to know 
whether he would vote for or gainst the admission of another slave State in the 
event the people wanted it. He first answered that be was not pledged on the sub- 
ject, and then said, " In regard to the other question, of whether I am pledged to 
the admlsaiou of any jaore slave States into the Union, I state to you very frankly 
that I would be exceedingly sorry ever to be put in the position oi having to pass 
on that question. I should be exceedingly glad to know that there would never 
be another slave State admitted into the Union; but I must add that if sia\ory shall 
be kept out of the Territories during the territorial existence of any one given Tei^ 
ritory, and then the people, having a fair chance and clean field when they come to 
adopt a Constitution, do such an extraordinary tiling as adopt a slave C'onstilution, 
uninHuoneed by the actual presence of the institution wnong them, I see do altiraa- 
tive, if we own the country, but to admit them into the Union." 

Ni w analyze tliat answer. In tlie first place he says he would be esce&lingly 
sorry to be put in a position where he would have to vote on the question of the 
iidmission of a slave State. Wtiy is be a candidate for the Senate if he would be, 
sorry to be put in that portion ? I trust the people of Illinois will not put h'm 'o 
a jiosiijoo which he would be so sorry to occupy. The next position he takiis is 
that he would be glad to know that there would never be another slave State, yet, 
in certain contingendes, he might Lave to vote for one. What is that contingency ? 
" If Congress keeps slavery out by law while it is a Territory, and then the people 
should have a fair chance and should adopt slavery, uninfluenced by the presence of 
the institution," he supposed he would have to admit the State, Suppi^e Congress 
eliouid not keep slaveiy out during their territorial existense, then how would ha 
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vote when tlie people applied for admission into tlic Union with a slave Constitution? 
Thai he dues not answer, and that is the condition of every Territory ive huve now 
got. Slavery is not kept out of Kansas by act of Congress, and when I put the 
question to Mr. Lincoln, whether he will vote for the admission with or without sla- 
. very, as her people may desire, he will not answer, and you have not got aa answer 
from him. In Nebraska slavery is not prohibited by act of Congress, but tJie peo- 
ple are allowed, under the Nebi-aaka bill, to do as they please on the subject; and 
when I ask him whether he will vote to admit Nebraska with a slave Ojnstitution 
if her people deish'e it, he will not answer. So with New Mexico, Washington Ter- 
ritory, Arizoiiia, and the four new States to be admitted from Texas. You amnot 
get an answer from him to these questions. His answer only applies to a given 
case, to a condition — things which he knows does not exist in any one Territory in 
the Union. He tries to give yon to understand that he would aUow the people to do 
as they please, and yet he dodges the question as to every Territory in the Union. 
I now dsk why cannot Mr. Lincoln answer to each of these Territories ? He has 
not done it, and he will not do it. The Aboiilionists up North und^^rstand that tJiis 
answer is made with a view of not committing himself on any one Territory now in 
existence. It is so understood there, and you cannot expect an answer from him 
on a case tliat applies to any one Teriiioiy, or applies to the new Slates which by 
compact we are pledged to admit ont of Texas, when they have tlie requisite popa- 
lation and desire admission. I submit to you whether he has made a frank answer, 
so that you can tell how he would vote in any one of tliese cases. " He would be 
Borry to be put in the position," Why would he be sorry to Ije put in this position 
if his duty re({uired him to give the vote? If the people of a Territory ought to 
be permitted to come into the Union as a State, with slavery or without it, as they 
pleased, why not give the vote admitting tliem cheeri^ully ? If in his opinion they 
ouglit not to come in with slavery, even if they wanted to, why not say that he would 
cheerflilly vote agmnst their admission ? His intimation is that conscience would not 
let him vote " No," and he would be sorry to do that which his conscience would 
eompel him to do as an honest man. 

In regai-d to the contract or bargain between Trumbull, the Abolitionists and him, 
which he denies, I wish to say that the ciiarge can be proved by notorious liisiori- 
cal facts. Trumbull, Lovejoy, Giddings, Fred Douglass, Hale, and Banks, were 
traveling the Slate at that time making speeches on the same side and in the same 
cause witli him. He contents himself with the simple denial tiiat no such tiling oc- 
curred. Does he deny that he, and Trumbull, and Ki-eese, and Giddings, and Chase, 
and liVed Douglass, and Lovejoy, and ail those Abolitionists and deserter from the 
Democratic party, did make speeches all over this Slate in tiie same common c^use 1 
Does he deny that Jim Matheny was then, and is now, his confidential fiiend, and 
does he deny that Matheny made the charge of the haigiuu and fraud in his own 
language, as 1 have read it fi'om his printed speech. Mafheny spoke of his own pr-r- 
sonal knowledge of tiiat bai^ain existing between Lincoln, Trumbull, and the Aboli- 
tionists. He still remains Lincoln's confidential friend, and is now a candidate foi* 
Congress, and is canvassing the Springfield Distiict for Lincoln. I assert that I 
con prove the cliarge to be true in detail if I can ever get it where I can summon 
and compel tiie attendance of witnesses. 1 have the statement of another miui to 
tlie same effect as that made by Matheny, which I am not permitted to use yet, but 
Jin: Matheny is a good witness on that point, and the history of the country b con- 
clusive upon it. That Lincoln up to that time had been a Whig, and then under- 
took to Abolitionize the Whigs and bring them into tiie Abolition camp, is beyond 
denial; tiiat Trumbull up to that time had been a Democrat, and deserted, and un- 
dertook to Abolitionize tlie Democracy, and take them into the Abolition camp, is 
beyond denial j that they are both now active, leading, distinguished members oi 
tiiis Abolition Republican parly, in full communion, is a fact that cannot be ques- 
tioned or denied. 

But Lincoln is not willing to be responsible foi' tiie creed of his pariy. He com- 
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plains Ijucause 1 hold him ivisponsible, and in ordei' to avoid the issue, he attenipta 
to show tliat indi^-idoals in the Democratic pai'ty, many years ago, espreased Abo- 
lition sentiments. It is ti'ue tiiat Tom Campbell, when a candidate for Congi-ess in 
1850, publislied tlie letter which Lincoln read. When I asked Lincoln for the 
date of that letter he could not give it. The date of lie letter has been sup- 
pressed, by otlier speakers who have used it, though I take it for granted that 
Lincoln did not know the date. If he will take the trouble to examine, he will 
find that flie tetter was putiiished only two days before die election, and was never 
seen oniil after it, except in one county. Tom Campbell would liave been beat to 
doalh by the Democratic party if that letter had been made public in liis district. 
As to M.'lony, it is true he uttered sentiments of the kmd referred to by Mr. Lin- 
coln, and the best Democrats would not vote for him for tliat reason. I returned 
fi-oni VVashingion after tJie passage of the Compromise Measures in 1850, and when 
I found Molony running under John Wentworth's tutelage, and on his platform, I 
dcnoumii'l him, and declaimed tliat he was no Democrat In my speech at Chicago, 
just bsibre the election tliat year, I went before the infuriated people of that city 
and vindicated the Compromise Measures of 1850. Remember the city council had 
passed resolutions nullifying acts of Congress and instructing the police to withliold 
their assistance from the execution of the laws, and as I was the only man in the 
city of Chicago who was responsible for the passage of the Compi-omise Measures, 
I went before the crowd, justified eacli and every one of those measures, and let it be 
said to the eternal honor of the people of Chicago, that when they were convinced 
by my exposition of those measures that they were right and they had done wrcaig 
in opposing them, they repealed their nullifying resolutions and declai-ed that they 
would acquiesce in iwd support the laws of the land. These facts are well known, 
aud Mr. Lincoln can only get up individual instances, dating back to ltJ49— '50, which 
are contradicted by the whole tenor of the Democratic creed. 

Bui Mr. Lincoln does not want to be held responsible for the Black Republican 
doctrine of no more slave States. Farnsworth is tlie candidate of his party to-day 
in the Chicago District, and he made a speech in the last Congress in which he called 
upon God to palsy liis right arm if he ever voted for the admission of anotlier slave 
State, whether the people wanted it or not. Lovejoy is making speeches all over 
the State for Lincolu now, and taking ground against any more slave States. Waah- 
burne, the Black Kepublican candidate for Congress in the Galena District, is mak- 
ing speeches iu favor of (his same Abolition platform declaring no more slave States. 
Why are men running for Congress in the northern districts, and taking that Aboli- 
tion platform for their guide, when Mr. Lincoln does not want to be held to it down 
here in Egypt and in the center of the State, aad objects to it so as to get votes 
here. Let me tell Mr. Lincoln that his party in the northern part of the State hold 
lo that Abolition platform, and tliat if they do not in the South and in the center 
they pi'esent the extraordinary spectacle of a " house divided against itself," fuid 
hence " cannot stand." I now bring down upon him the vengeance of liis own scrip. 
liti-al quotation, and give it a more appropriate appUcation than he did, when I say 
lo him that his party. Abolition in one end of the State and opposed to it in the other, 
is a house divided against itself, and cannot stand, and ought not to stand, for it at- 
tempts to cheat the American people out of their votes hy ^sguising its senlimei.te. 

Jlr. Lincoln attempts to cover up aad get over his Abolitionism by telling you tljat 
he Han i-aised a little east of you, beyond the Wabash in Indiana, and he thinks that 
makes a mighty sound and good man of him on all these questions. I do not know 
that ilie place where a man is born or raised has much to do with his political prin- 
cipies. The worst Abolitionist 1 have ever known in Illinois have been men who 
have sold their slaves in Alabama and Kentucky, and have come here and tumed 
Abolitionists whilst spending the money got for tlie negroes they sold, and I do not 
know tliat an Abolitionist from Indiana or Kentucky ought lo have any more credit 
Iteeau^e lie was born and raised among slaveholders. I do not know that a native of 
Kentucky is m ii't e^cusalile because raised among slaves, his father and mother 
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having owned slaves, lie comes to IlHtiois, turns Abolitionist, and slaiidcre the gra*vv( 
of his father and molher, and breathes curses upon the institutions under which iiis 
was bom, and his father and mother bred. True, I was not born out west here. 1 
was horn away down in Yankee land, I was boni in a valley in Vermont, with the 
high mountains wound me. I love the old green mountains aiid valleys of Vermont, 
where I was born, and where I played in my childhood. I went up to visit them 
some seven or eight years ago, for tlie first time for twenty odd years. When I got 
there Ihey treated me very khidly. • They invited me to the commeneemenl of their 
collie, placed m»j on the seats with their distinguished guests, and conferred upon 
mil the degi'ee of LL. D. in Latin {doctor of laws), the same as ihey did old Hickory, 
at Cambridge, many years ago, and I give you my word and honor 1 understood just 
as much of the Latin as he did. When tliey got through confeiTing the honorary 
degree, they called upon me for a speech, and i got up with my heart fuli utid swell- 
ing with gratitude for their kindness, and 1 said to them, "My friends, Vennont is 
the most glodous spot on the face of tliis globe for a mi^n to be honi iti, provided he 
emigrates when he is very young." 

I emigrated when I was very young. I came out here when I was a boy, and I 
fbwid my mind liberalized, and my opinions enlarged when J got on tlie^se broad 
prairies, with only the Heavens to bound my vision, instead of having them drcum- 
sci'ibed by the little narrow ridges that surrounded the valley where I was bom. 
But,'! discard all flings of the land where a man was bom. I wish to be judged by 
my piindples, by those great public measures and Constitutional principles upon 
which the peace, the happiness and the perpetuity of this liepublic now rest. 

Mr. Lincoln has framed another question, propounded it to me, and desired my 
answer. As I have said before, I did not put a question to him that I did not first 
lay a foundation for by showing that it was a jtart of the platform of the party whose 
votes he is now seeking, adopted in a majority of (he counties where he now hopes 
to get a majority, and supported by the candidates of his party now running in tltoso 
counties. But 1 will answer his question. It is as follows : " If the slaveholding citi- 
zens of a Dnited States Territory should need and demand Congressional legislation 
for the protection of their slave property in such Territory, would you, as a member 
of Congress, vote tor or against such legislation ?" I answer him that it is a funda- 
mental article in the Democratic creed that there should be non-interference and 
non-intervention by Congress with slavery in tlie States or TerHtories. Mr. Lin- 
coln could have found an answer to his question in the Cincinnati platform, if he had 
dcfured it. The Democratic party have always stood by that great principle of non- 
interference and non-intervention by Congress with slaveiy iu the States and Tern 
tones alike, and I stand on that platform now. 

Now 1 desire to call your attention to the fact that Lincoln did not define his own 
position in his own question. How does he stand on that question ? He put ih^ 
qufistion to me at Freeport whether or not I would vole to admit Kantia into the 
Union before she had 93,420 inhabitants. I answered him at once that it having 
been decided that Kansas had now population enough for a slave Slate, she had po))- 
nlntion enough for a free State. 

I answei'ed the question unequivocally, and then I asked him whether he would 
vote for or against the admission of Kansas before she had 93,420 inhabitants, and 
he would not answer me. To-day he has called attention to the fiict tlial, in his 
opinion, my answer on that question was not quite plain enougli, and yet he has 
not anuwered it himself, lie now puts a question in relation to Congi'essional 
interferenco in the Territories to me. I answer him direct, and yet he has not 
raiswered the question himself^ I ask you whether a man has any light, iu 
common decency, to put questions in these public discussions, lo his opponent, 
which he will not answer himself, when tliey are pressed home to him. 1 have 
asked him three times, whetlier he would vote to admit Kansas whcjiever the 
people applied with a Coa^titution of their own making and ilieir own adoption, 
under cireumotancea that were fair, just and unexceptionable, but I cannot gut 
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mi answer fiom him. Nor iTill he answt'r the question wliicli he put to me, 
and wJiidi I have just iviswei*ed in relation to Congressioual interierence in the 
Territoriea, by making a slave code tliere. 

It is true tliat he goea on to answer ilie question hj arming that under the 
decision of the Supreme Court it is the duty of" a man to vote tor a slave code in tlie 
Territories. He says that it is his duty, under the decision that tlie court has made, 
and if he believes in that decision he would be a perjured man if he did not give the 
vole. I want to know whether he is not bound to a dedaion which is contrary to 
his opinions just as much as to otie in accordance »ith his opinions. If the decision 
of the Supreme Court, the tribunal created by the Constitution to decide the ques- 
tion, is dnal and biudinfr, is he not bound bj it just as strongly as if he was ibr it 
instead of against it originally? Is every man in this land allowed to resist decis- 
ions he does not like, and only support those that meet his approval ? What are 
im^ioi'tant courts worth unless their decisions are binding on ail good citizens? It is 
the fundamental principles of the judiciary tliat its dedsions are final. It is created 
for tliat purpose, so that when you cannot agree among youreelves on a disputed point 
you appeal lo the judida! tribunal which steps in and deddes for you, and that decis- 
iun is then binding on every good citizen. It is the law of the btid just as much 
with Mr. LiDColn against it aa for it. And yet he says tliaf if tlial deci.-ion is bind- 
ing he is a peijured man if he does not vote for a slave <»de in the diiFerent Terri- 
tories of this Union. "Well, if you [turning to Mr. Lincobi] are nut going to resist 
the decision, if you obey it, and do not intend to array mob law against the constitu- 
ted authorities, then, according lo your own statement, you will be a perjured man if 
you do not vote to establish slavery in these Territories. My doctrine is, that even 
taking Mr. Lincoln's view that the decision recognizes the right of a man to carry 
his slaves into the Territories of the United States, if he pleases, yet after he gets 
there he needs affirmative law to make that right of any valae. The same doctrine 
not only applies to slave property, but all other kinds of property. Chief Justice 
Taney places it upon the ground that slave properly is on an equal footing with other 
property. Suppose one of your merchants should move to Kansas and open a liquor 
store; he has a right to taite groceries anJ liquors there, but ihe mode of sdling 
them, and the circumstances under which tliey shall be sold, and all the remedies 
must be pi'escribed by local legislation, and if that is unfriendly it will drive him 
out just as effectually as if there was a Constilutioual provision against the sale of 
liquor. So the absence of local legislation to encourage and support slave property 
in a Territory excludes it practically just as efl^ctually as if there was a positive 
Constitutional provision against it. Hence, I assert that under the Dred Scott d c 
ion you cannot maintain slavery a day in a TeiTJtory where there a n u 11 g 
people and unfriendly legislation. If the people are opposed to it our i gl t a 
barren, worthless, useless right, and if they are tor it, they will suppoit and eneo 
age it. We come right back, thereibre, to the pi-actical question, if tl e people of a 
Territory want slavery they will liave it, and if Ihey do not want it yo cannot force 
it on them. And this is tiie pi'aetical question, the great prindple, upon which our 
institutions rest. I am willing to take the decision of tlie Supreme Court as it was 
pronounced by that august tribunal without stopping to inquire whether I would 
have dedded that way or not. I have liad many a decision made against me on 
questions of law which I did not like, but I was bound by tliem just as much as if I 
liad iiad a hand in making them, and approved them. Did you ever see a lawyer or 
a client lose his case that he approved tlie decision of the court? They always think 
the decision unjust when it is given against them. In a Government of laws like 
ours we must sustain the Constitution aa onr fathers made it, and maintain the rigiLia 
of the States as they are guarantied under the Constitution, and then we will 
have pea<;e and hai'mony between the difierent Slates and sections of this glorious 
Union. 
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FOURTB JOINT DEBATE, AT CHARLESTON, 

Sejjiemlier 18, 1858. 



ME. TJNCOLK'S SPEECH. 

LiJUfis AND Gentlemen! It will be very difficult for an audience so lai-ge as 
this W hear distinctly wiiat a speaker says, and consequently it is important tliat as 
profound silence be preserved as possible. 

"Wlule I was at tlie bote! to-day, an elderly gentleman called upon me to know 
whether I was really in favor of producing a pertect equality between the negroes 
and white people. WJiile 1 had not propoAeJ to myself on this occai^ion to say much 
on Cliat subject, yet as the question was anked me I thought I would occupy perhaps 
five minutes in saying something in I'egard to it. I will say then that I am not, nor 
ever have been, iik fiivor of bringing about in any way the social and political equality 
of the white and black races — that I am not uor ever have been in favor of making 
voters or jurors of negroes, nw of qualifying them to bold office, nur to mlermariy 
witb white people ; and I will say in addition to tliis that tliere is a physical differ- 
ence between the white and black races which I believe will iorevei ioibid the two 
races living together on terms of social and pohtical equality. And ina'>much ab tliey 
cannot so live, while they do remain together there must be the iiosifion oi supenor 
and inferior, and I as much as any other man am in favor of having the superior po- 
sition assigned to tlie white race. I say upon tliis occasion I do not perceive that 
because the white man is to liave the superior position the negro should be denied 
every thing. I do not undersbind that because I do not want a negto woman for a 
slave 1 must necessarily want her for a wife. My understanding is that I can just 
let her alone. I am now in. my fiftieth year, and I certainly nevei have had a black 
woman for either a slave or a wife. So it seems to me quite posaible for us to .get 
along without making either slaves or wives of negroes. I will add to this that I 
bttve never seen, to my knowledge, a man, woman or cliild who was in favor of pro- 
ducing a perfect equality, social and political, between negroes and white men. I 
recollout of but one distinguislied instance that 1 ever heai'd of so frequently as lobe 
raidrely aatisfied-of its coiTectness — and that is the case of Judge Douglas's old 
friend Col. Ricliard M, Johnson. I will also add to the remarks 1 have m^e (for I 
am not going to enter at large upon this subject), that I have never had the legist appre- 
hension that I or my friends would mairy negroes if there was no law to keep them 
from it} but as Judge Douglas and his friends seem lo be in gi-eat apprehension tliat 
tiioy might, if lliere were no law to keep them fi-om it, I give him the most solemn 
pU^dge that I wiU to the very last stand by the law of this State, which forbids the 
marrying of white people with negroes. 1 wilt add one fiirllier word, which is this : 
that 1 do not understand tliat there is any place where an alteration of' the social and 
pohtical relations of the negro and the white uian can be made except in tlie State 
Legislatur&-^not in the Congress of the United States — and as I do not really ap- 
preliend the approach of any such thing myself, ;uid as Judge Douglas seems to be 
in constanl horror that some such danger is rapidly approaching, I propose as the 
best means to prevent it that the Judge be kept at home and placed in the State 
Legislature to fight the measure. I do not propose dwelling longer at tins time on 
tliis subject. 

When Judge Trumbull, our other Senator in Congress, returned to Illnioi'i m the 
month of August, he made a speech at Chicago, in which he made «hil miy be 
called a charge against Judge l)ougl;is, wliich 1 understand piovod lo be \ iij uflcn- 
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eive to liini. The Judge was at lliat lime out upon one of his speiiking loiira tliro^igls 
tiie country, and ivUen the news of it I'eaehed him, a.s I am informed, lie denounced 
Judge Trumbull ia rather harsh tenna for haying said wh^ he did in regard to that 
matter. I was ti'aveiing at thai time, and speaking at the same placu3 with Judge 
Douglas on subsequent days, and wlien I lieaiil of wliat Judge TrumhuU had said of 
Douglas, and what Douglas had said back again, I felt that I was in a position n hsre 
I could not renimn entirely silent in regard to tbe matter. Consequently, upon two 
or three occasions I alluded to it, and aliuded to it in no otherwise than to t^j ihai 
in regard to t-he charge brought by Trumbull against Douglas, I peraonoUy knew no 
thing, and sought to say nothing about it — that I did peMonally know Judge 1 niia 
bull — that I believed him to be a man ol' vei'acity — that I believed him to be (i oiaD 
of capacity sufficient to know very well whether an assertion he was making, as a 
conclusion drawn from a set of facts, was true or false ; and as a conclusion ol my 
own from that, I staled it as my belief, if Tmmbull should ever be called upon, ha 
would prove every thing he had said. I said this upon two or three occasions. Upon 
a subsequent occasion, Judge Trumbull spoke again before an audience at Alton, and 
upon that occasion not only repeated his charge against Douglas, but arrayed the evi- 
dence he relied upon to substantiate it. This speech was published at lengths and 
subsequently at Jacksonville Judge Douglas alluded to the matter. In tie course of 
his speech, and near the close of it, he stated in regard to myself what I will now 
read : " Judge Douglas proceeded to remai'k that he should not hereafter occupy his 
time in refuting such charges made by Trombuil, but that Lincoln having indorsed 
the character of Trumbull for veracity, he should hold him (Lincoln) responsible for 
the slanders." I have done simply what 1 have told you, to subject me to this invi- 
tation to notice the cJiar^e. 1 now wish to gaj' 'that it had not originally been my 
purpose to discuss that matter at all. But inatmiich as it seems to be the wish of 
Judge Douglas to hold me responsible ibr it, then for once in my life 1 wiH play Gen- 
eral Jackson, and to the just extent 1 take the responsibility. 

1 wish to say at the beginning that I will hand to tlie reporters that portion of 
Judge Trumbull's Alton speech which was devoted to this matter, and also that por- 
tion of Judge Douglas's speech made at Jacksonville in answer to it. I shall thereby 
furnish the readers of this debate with the complete discussion between TrumbuU 
and Douglas. 1 cannot now read them, for the reason that it would take half of my 
fii-st hour to do so. I can only make some comments upon them. Trumbull's iJiarge 
is in the following words ; " Kow, the chaise is, that there was a plot entered into 
to have a Conslitutioa formed for Kansas, and put ia force, without giving the jieople 
an opportunity to vote upon it, and that Mr. Douglas was ia the plot" I will stal^ 
without quoting further, for all will have an opportunity of reading it hereafter, that 
Judge Trumbull brings forward what he regaiils as sufficient e\-idence to substantiate 
ill is charge.* 

It will be perceived Judge Trumbull shows that Senator Bigler, upon the floor of 
the Senate, had declared there liad been a conference among the Senators, in which 
conference it was determined to have an Enabling Act passed for the people of Kiin- 
sas to form a. Constitution under, and in this conference it was agreed among them 
that it was best not to have a provision for submitting the Constitution to a vote of 
the people after it should be formed. He then brings forward to show, and showing, 
as he deemed, tliat Judge Douglas reported the bill back to the Senate with that 
clause stricken out. He then shows that there was a new clause inserted into the 
bill, which would in its nature prevent a reference of tlie Constitution back for a vote 
of the people — if, indeed, upon a mere silence in the law, it could be assumed lliat 
tliey had the right to vote upon it. These are the geaera.1 statements that he has 

I propose to examine the points in Judge Douglas's apeeijh, in which he attempta 
to answer that speech of Judge Trumbull's. When you come to examine Judge 
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Douglas's speed), you ivill find tJiat the fii'st point he makes is: "Suppose it wra 
true that there was such a diange in the bill, and that I stnick it out — is that a proof 
of.R plot to force a Constitution upon theitk against tlieir will?" His striking out 
sudi a pi-ovision, if there was sudi a one in the bili, lie ai^es, does not establish the 
proof that it was stridten out for the pui-poso of tabbing the people of that right. J 
would say, in the fii'st place, that that would be a most manifest teason for it. It ia 
true, as Judge Douglas states, that many TerritoriaE bills have passed without having 
EQeb a provision in them. I believe it is true, though I am not ceilain, that in some 
instances, Constitutions framed under such bills have been submitted to a vote of the 
people, wkh the law siieut upon the subject, but it does not appear that they once 
had their Enabling Acts framed wjfh an express provision for submitting the Con- 
stitution to be framed to a vote of the people, and then that they were stricken oui 
when Congress did not mean to alter the effect of the law. That there have been 
bills which never had tlie provision in, I do not question ; but when was that pro- 
vision taken out of one that it was in? More especially does this evidence tend to 
prove the proposition that Trumbull advanced, when we I'omember that the provision 
was stricken out of tiie bill almost simultaneously, with the time that Bigler says 
there was a conference among certain Senators, and io which it was agi'eed tiiatabiU 
siiould be passed leaving that out. Judge Douglas, in answering Trumbull, omits to 
attend to the testimony of Bigler, that thei-e was a meeting in which it was agi'eed 
they should so frame the bill that there should be no submission of the Constitution 
to a vote of the people. The Judge does not notice this port of it If you lake this 
as one piece of evidence, and then ascertain that simulttmeously Judge Douglas 
struck out a provision that did require it to be submitted, and put the two together, I 
think it will make a pretty fair sh >w of proof tliat Judge Douglas did, as TmmbuU 
says, enter into a plot to put in force a Constitution for Kansas without giving the 
people any opportunity of voting upon it. 

But I must huiTy on. The next proposition that Judge Douglas puts is this : 
"But upon exarainatiou it turns out that the Toombs bill never did contain a clause 
requiring the Constitution to be submitted." This is a mere question of fact, and 
can be determined by evidence. I only want to ask this question — why did not 
Judge Douglas say that these words were not stricken out of the Toombs bill, or 
tills bill from which it is alleged the provision was stricken out — a bill which goes 
by the name of Toombs, because he originally brought it forward? I ask why, if 
the Judge wanted to make a direct issue with Trumbull, did he not lake the exact 
pivposition Trumbull made in his apeeeh, and say it was not stricken out ? Ti-um- 
bull has given the exact words that he aays were in the Toombs biU, and he alleges 
that when ihe bill came back, they were stricken out. Judge Douglas does not say 
that the words whicli Trumbull says were stricken out, were not so stricken out, but 
he says there was no provision in the Toombs bill to submit the Constitution to a 
vote of the people. We see at once tiiat he is merely making an issue upon the 
meaning of the words. He has not undertaken to say that Trumbull tells a lie 
about these words being stricken out ; but he is really, wlien pushed up to it, only 
t;iing an issue upon Ihe meaning of the words. Now, then, if there be any issue 
upon the meaning of the words, or if there be upon the question of fact as to whether 
tliese words were stricken out, I have before me what I suppose to be a genuine copy 
of the Toombs bill, in which it can be shown that the woi-ds Trumbull says were in 
it, were, in feet, originally there. If there be any dispute upon ihe iact, I have got 
the documents here lo show they were there. If there be any controversy upon the 
sense of the words — whether these words which were stricken out really constituted 
a provision for submitting the matter to a vote of the people, as that is a matter of 
ai'gument, I think I may as well use Trumbull's own argument. He says that tho 
proposition is in these woi'ds: 

"That the followmg propositions be and the same are hei-eby offered to the said 
Convention of the people of Kansas when formed, for their free acceptance or rejec- 
tion J which, if accepted ,by Ihe Convention and ratified ly the people at the eleetioti 
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for (lie adopli-m of the Constitution, slvall be obligatory upon tlie United Slates and 
the said State of Kaiii^as." 

Now, Ti-umbult alleges that these last words were stricken out of the, bill when it 
came back, and he i-ays this was a provision for submitting the Coastifution to a vote 
ui' tlie people, aad his argument is ibis : " Would it have been (MKsible to ratify the 
land propositions at the election for the adoption of iiie Constitution, unless such an 
eleetion was to be held ?" That is Ti'umbuli's ai^ument. Now Judge Douglas does 
not meet tlie charge at a]), but he stands up and says there was no such pivposition 
in that bill for submitting tlie Constitution to be framed to a vote of the people. 
'iViimbuil admits tliat tlie langaage is not a direct provision for submitting it, bul it is 
a provision necessarily implied from another provision. He asks you how it is pos- 
sible to ratify the land proposition at the election for the adoption of the Constitution, 
if (here wja no election to be held for the adoption of the Constitution. And he 
goes on to sLow tliat it is not any less a law because the provision is put in tliat indi- 
i-oct shape (]ian it would be if it was put directly. But I presume 1 have said 
enough to draw attention to this point, and I pass it by alsa 

Another one of the points that Judge Douglas makes upon Trumbull, and at very 
great tengtii, is, tiiat Trumbull, while the bill waa pending, said in a speech in the 
Senate that he supposed the Constitution to be made would have to be submitted to 
the people. He asks, if TiTjmbull thought so then, what ground is tliere for any body 
thinking otherwise now ? Fellow-dtizens, this much may be said in reply : That bill 
had been in the hands of a party to which Trumbull did not belong. It had been ia 
the hands of the committee at the head of which Judge Douglas stood. Tioiinbiill 
perhaps had a pi'lnted copy of the original Toombs bill. I have not the evidence on 
tiiat point, except a sort of inference I draw fi'om the general coui-se of business 
there. What alterations, or what provisions in the way of altering, were going on 
in committee, Trumbull had no means of knowing, until the altered bill was rcpoi'ted 
back. Soon afterward, when it waa reported baok, there wfia a discussion over it, 
and perliajjs Trumbull in reading it hastily In the altered form did not perceive all 
the beai'ings of the alterations. He was hastily borae into the debate, and it does 
not follow that because there was something in it Trumbull did not perceive, that 
something did not exist. More than this, is it true that what Trambull did can have 
any effect on wiiat Douglas did? Suppose Trumbull had been in the plot with these 
other men, would that let Douglas out of it? Would it exonerate Douglas that 
Trumbull didn't then perceive he was in the plot ? He also asks the question ; Why 
didn't Trumbull propose to amend the bill if he thought it needed any amendment? 
Why, I believe that every thing Judge Trumbull hail pi-ojxised, pai'ticulai-ly ij) coo- 
uection with tliis question of Kansas imd Nebraska, since he had been on the floor 
of the Senate, had been promptly voted down by Judge Douglas and his Wends. 
He had no promise that an amendment offered by him to any thing on tliis subject 
would receive the slightest consideration. Judge Trumbull did bring lo the notice of 
the Senate at that time to the fact that there was no provision for submitting the Con- 
atiiution about lo be made for the people of Kansas, to a vol« of the people. I 
believe I may veature to say that Judge Douglas made some reply to lliis speech of 
Judge Trumbull's, but he never noticed that pari of it at all. And so tiie thing 
pj*ised by. I think, then, the fact thsit Judge Trumbull offered no amendment, does 
W:X tliii>w much blame upon him ; and tf it did, it does not reach the question of iiict 
at 10 what Judge Doughs was doing, I repeat, that if Trumbull had himself been 
in the plot, it would not at all relieve the others who were in it from blame. If I 
should be indicted for murder, and upon the trial it should be discovered that I bad 
been implieaiud in tliat murder, but that the prosecuting witness was guilty too, iliat 
would not at all touch tlie question of ray crime. It would be no relief to my 
neck that they discovered this other man who charged the crime upon me to be 
guiUy too. 

Another one of the points Judge Douglas makes upon Judge Trumbull is, that 
when he spoke in Chicago he made his cliarge to rest upon the fact tliat the 
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bill hud tliu provision in it for submitting flie Constitution to a vote of the 
people, when it went into Ills (Judge Douglas's) liands, that it was missing whtn he 
reported it to the Senate, and that in a public speech he had subsequently said the 
alteration in the bill was made while it was in committee, and that they were made 
in consultation between him (Judge Douglas) and Toombs. And Judge Douglas 
goes on to comment upon the fact of TnirabuU's adducing in his Alton speech the 
proposition that the bill not only came back with that proposition slrickeii out, but 
wilh another clause and another provision in it, saying tliat "until the complete exe- 
cation of this act there shall be no election in siud Territory," — which Trumbull 
argued ivas not only taking, tlie provision for submitting to a vote of the people oat 
of the bill, but was adding an Mirmative one, in that it prevented the people from 
exercising the right under a bill that was merely silent on the question. Now in 
regard to what he says, that Trumbull shifts the issue — that he shifts his ground — and 
I believe he uses the term, that "it being proven false, he has changed gi'ound" — I 
call upon all of you, when you come to examine that portion of Trumbull's speech 
(for it will malte a part of mine), to examine whether TrumbuU has shifted his 
ground or not. I say he did not shift his ground, but tliat he brought forward his 
(ffi^nal charge aid the evidence to sustain it yet more fully, but precisely as he 
originally made it. Then, in addition thereto, he brought iu a new piece of evidence. 
He shifted no ground. He brought no no new piece of evidence inconsistent with 
his former testimony, but he brought a new piece, tending, as he thought, and as I 
think, to prove his proposition. To illustrate : A man brings an accusation against 
another, and on trial the man making the chaise introduces A and B to prove the 
accusation. At a second trial he introduces the same witnesses, who tell the same 
story as before, and a third witness, who tells the same thing and in addition, gives 
furljier testimony corroborative of tiic charge. So wilh TrumbuU. There was no 
shifting of ground, /lor inconsistency of testimony between tJie new piece of evidence 
and what he originally introduced. 

But Judge Douglas says that he himself moved to strike ont that last provision of 
the bill, and that on his motion it was stricken out and a substilute inserted. I'hat 
1 presume is the truth. 1 presume it is true that that last proposition was stricken 
out by Judge Douglas. Tmmbull has not said it was not. Trumbull has himself 
said that it was so stricken out He says : "I am speaking of the bill as Judge 
Douglas reported it back. It was amended somewhat in the Senate before it passed, 
but I am speaking of it as he brought it bock." Now when Judge Douglas parades 
the feet that the provision was stricken out of the bill when it came back, he asserts 
nothing contrary to what Trumbull alleges. Trumbull has only said that he origin- 
ally pot it in — not that he did not strike it out. Trumbull says it was not in the bill 
when it went to the committee. When it came back it was in, and Judge Douglas 
fiaid tiie alterations were made by him in consultation with Toombs. TrumbuU 
alleges theref >re, as his conclusion, that Judge Douglas put it in. Then if Dougkis 
wants to contradict Tintmbull and call him a liar, let him say he did not put it in, 
and not tliat he didn't take it out again. It is 'g»d that a bear is sometimes hard 
enough pushed to drop a cub, and so I presume it was in this case. I presume the 
truth is that Douglas put it in and afterward took it out. That I lake it is ti.e truth 
about it. Judge Trumbull says one thing ; Douglas says another thing, and the two 
don't contradict one another at all. The question is, what did lie put it in for? In 
the first place what did he take the other provision out of the bill for? — the provis- 
ion which Trumbull argued was necessary for submilting the Constitution to a rote 
of the people? What did he take that out for? and having taken it out, what did he 
put this in for? I say that in the run of things, it is not unlikely forces conspire to 
render it vastly expedient for Judge Douglas to take that latter clause out again. 
The question that Trumbull has made is that Judge Douglas put it in, and he don't 
meet Trumbull at all unless he denies that. 

In tlie clause of Judge Douglas's speech upon this subject he uses this language 
toward Judge Trumbull. He says : " He forges his evidence from beginning to 
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end, and by falsifying the recortl lie endt'iivors to bolster up hia false diarge." 
Weil, tliat ia a pretty sei'ious statement. Ti-umbui! forges his evidence from begin- 
Jiing to end. Now upon my own authority 1 &&y thiit it ia not true. Wiiat is & for- 
gery ? Consider the evidence that TrurabuU has brougiit fonvnrd. When you come 
to read the sp«ecb, as you ivill be able to, examine whether the evidence is a forgery 
from begiauing to end. He had the bill or (ioeument in his hand like that f lioldiog 
itp 1. paper j. He says tiiat is a copy of the Toombs bill — the amendment offered 
by Tuunjbs. He says that is a copy of the biU as it ivas introduced and went incs 
Judge Dutigias's hands. Now, does Judge Douglas say that is a fbi'gery ? That is 
one tiling Trumbull brought forward. Judge Douglas Bays he forged it from be- 
ginning to end! That ia the "beginning" we will say. Does Dooglas say that is a 
ftirgery ? I^et him say it to-day and we will have a subsequent examination upon 
this subject. TrumbuU then holds up another document like this and says, that ia 
an exact copy of the bill as it came bade in the amended form out of Judge Doug- 
las's hands. Does Judge Douglas say liat is a forgery? Does he say it in his 
general sweeping charge? Does he say so now? If he does not, then fake this 
Toombs bill and the bill in the amended form, and it only needs to compare them to 
see tliat the provision is in the one and not in the other; it leaves the inference in- 
evitable that it was taten out. 

But while I am dealing wifli this qui^lion, let us see what Tmmbull's other 
evidence is. One other piece of evidence I will read, Tnimbuil says tliere are in 
this original Toombs bill these words: "That the following propositions be, and the 
same are hereby offei-ed to the said Coiivention of the people of lianaas, when 
formed, for tieir free acceptance or rejection ; which, if accepted by the Convention 
and ratified by the people at the election for the adop^on of the Constitution, shall 
be obligatory upon the United States and the said State of Kansas." Now, if it is 
said that this is a forgery, we will open the paper here and see whether it is or not. 
Again, Trumbull says, as he goes along, that Mr. Bigler made liie following state- 
ment in his place in the Senate, December 9, 1857 : 

"I was present when that subject was discussed by Senators before the bill was 
introduced, and the question was raised and discussed, whether the Constitution, when 
formed, should be submitted to a vote of the people. It was held by those most in- 
telligent on tiie subject, that in view of all the difliculfJes surrounding that Territoiy, 
tiie danger of any experiment at that time of a popular vote, it would be better 
there should be no such provision in the Toombs bill ; and it was ray understanding, 
in all the intercourse I had, that the Convention would make a Constitution, and send 
it her{ "vithout submitting it to the popular vote." 

Thm Tnirabull follows on ; "In speaking of this meeting aginn on the 21st De- 
ceuiberj 1857 [^(hnffressionid Globe, same vol,, page 113], Senator Bigler said: 

" ' Nothing was fur&er from my mind than to allude to any social or confiden- 
tial in.crvii-.w. The meeting was not of that character. Indeed, it was semi-official 
and called to promote the public good. My recollection was ciear that I leil the con- 
liarence under the impression that it liad been deemed best to adopt measures to ad- 
mit Kansas as a Stats through the agency of one popular election, and th/jt for dele- 
gates to this Convention. This impression was stronger because I llought the spirit 
of the bill infringed upon the doctrine of non-intervention, to which I had great 
aversion ; but with the hope of accomplishing a great good, and as no movement had 
been made in that direction in the Territory, 1 waived this objection, and conelnded 
to support the measure. I have a few items of testimony as to the correctness of 
these impressions, and with their submission I shaU be content. I have before me 
the bill reported by the Senator from Illinois on the 7th of March, 1856, providing 
for the admission of Kansas as a State, the third section of which reads as follows : 

'"That the following propositions be, and the same are hereby offered to the said 
Convei^tion of ilie people of Kansas, when foi-med, for their fi-ee acceptance or re- 
jection ; which, if accepted by tlie Convention and ratified by tlie people at the eloe- 
10 
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tion for the adoption of tiie Conslitution, shall h<^. obligalorj upon the United Statea 
and the said State of Kansas.' 

" ' The bill i-ead in his place by the Senator from Georgiii, on the 25th of June, 
nnd referred to tlie Contmittee on Territories, contained tlie saiue section word for ivoixl. 
Both these bills were under con&idei'ation at the confeience referred, to; but, sir 
ivhon the Senator from Illinois reported tlie Toombs bill to the Sunale with amend- 
ments, the next morning it did not contain that portion of the third section which in- 
dicated to the Convention that the Constitution should be approved by thf yv pie, 
The words, ' tmd ratified hy the people at the election f<n the adoption of l/it Cotwi- 
tulioii^ had been stricken ouL' " 

Now tliese tilings Trambuil says were stated by Eigler upon the floor of the S<ai 
nte on certain days, and tliat they are recorded in the Cwyressioncd Olobe on certain 
pages. Does Judge Douglas say this is a forgery F Does he say there is no ^udi 
thing in the Cangressional Globe? What does he mean when he says Judge Trum- 
bull foi^es his evidence from beginning to end? So again he s.ays ia another place, 
that Judge Douglas, in his speech December 9, 1857 [ Congressional Globe, part 1, 
page i^], stated: 

" That during the last session of Congi-ess, I [Mr. Douglas] reported a bill from 
the Committee on Territories, to authorize the people of Kansas to as-seinble and 
form a Constitution for themselves. Subsequently the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Toombs] brought forward a substitute for my bill, which, after having been modified 
by Mm and myself in consultation, was passed by the Senate." 

Now Trambuil says this is a quotation from a speech of Douglas, and is recorded 
in the Congressionai Globe. Is it a forgery ? Is it there or not F It may not be 
there, but I want the Judge to talte these pieces of evidence, and distinctly say thoy 
are foi^eries if he dare do it. 

A voice — " He will." 

Mr. Lincoln — Well, sir, you had better not commit him. He gives otlier quota- 
tions — another from Judge Douglas. He says ; 

" I will ask the Senator to show me an intimation, from any one member of the 
Senate, in the whole debate on (he Toombs bill, and in the Union, from any quarter, 
that the Constitution was not to be submitted to the people. 1 will venture to say 
that on all sides of the chamber it was so understood at Uie time. If the opponents 
of the bill had understood it was not, they would have made the point on it ; and if 
they had made it, we should certainly have yielded to it, and put in the clause. That 
is a di3covei7 made since the President found out that it was not safe to take it foi 
gi-anted that that would be done, which oaght in fairness to have been done." 

Judge Trumbull says Douglas made that speech, and it is recorded. Does Judge 
Douglas say it is a forgery, and was not true ? Trumbull says somewhere, and I 
propose to skip it, but it will be found by any one who will read this debate, tliat he 
did distinctly bring it to the notice of those who were engineering the bill, that i! 
lucked iL^t provisioa, and then he goes on to give anotlier quotation fiwra Judge 
Douglas, where Judge Trumbull uses this language : 

" Judge Douglas, however, on the same day and m the same debate, probably recol- 
lecting ui being reminded of the fact that I had obje<^ed to the Toombs bill when 
pending tliaf it did not provide for a submission of the Conatitutioa to the p'^ople, 
made another statement, which is to be found in the same volume of the Globe, page 
22, in wliich he says: 

" ' That the bill was silent on (his subject was true, and my attention was called io 
that about the time it was passed; and I took the fair construction to be, tliat powers 
not delegated were reserved, and that of course the Constitnlion would be submitted 
to Uie people.' 

"Whether this statement is consistent with the statement just before made, that had 
(he point been made it would have been yielded to, or that it was a new discovery, 
yo'i will delcrmine." 

So I say. I do not know whether Judge Douglas will dispute this, and j I't fmCin- 
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lajTi his [lasition fliat Tnimbull's eviilenee " was forged from beginning to end," I 
will remai'lt tliat I have not got tiiese Congressional Ghbes with me. They are 
lai'ge books and difTicult to carry abont, and if Judge Douglas shall say that on these 
points where Trumbull has quoted from iheni, there are no such passages there, I 
shall not be eJjIc to prove they are liere upon this occasion, but I will have anotlier 
chance. Whenever he points out the forgery and says, "I declare that (his particu- 
Ltr thing whidi Trumbull has uttered is not to be found whei-e he says it is," then 
my attention will be drawn to that, and I wiU arm myself for the contest — stating 
«ow tliat I have not the slightest doubt on earth that I will And every quotation just 
where Trumbull says it is. Tlien the question is. how can I>ouglas call that a for- 
gery ? How can he make out that it is a forgery ? Wliat is a forgery ? It is the 
bi'ijiging forward something in writing or in pi-int purporting to be of certain eife.t 
wlien it is allogethpt untrue. If you come forwaid with my note for one hundred 
dollars when I have never given such a note, there is a forgery. K you come for- 
wai-d widi a letter purporting to be written by me which I never wrote, there is an- 
other forgery. . If you produce any tiling in writing or in print saying it is so and so, 
the document not being genuine, a forgery has been committed. How do you make 
tliis a forgery when eveiy piece of the evidence is genuine? If Judge Douglas 
does say those documents and quotations are false and foi'ged, he has a full right to 
do so, i)ut until he does it speciflcally we don't know how to get at him. If he does 
s!iy they ai-e false and forged, I will then look further into it, and I presume I car 
procui-e the ceilificates of the proper officers that they ai-e genuine copies. I have 
no doubt each of these extracts will be found exactly where Trumbull says it is. 
Then 1 leave it to you if Judge Douglas, in making his sweeping charge that Judge 
Tnimbull's evidence is forged from beginning to end, at all meets the case — if tliat is 
the way to get at the facts. I repeat again, if he will point out which one is a for- 
gery, I will carefully examine it, and if it proves that any one of them is really a 
Ibrgery it will not be me who will hold to it any longer. I have always wanted to 
deiil with every one I meet candidly and honestly. If I have made any assertion 
not warranted by facts, and it is pointed out to me, I will withdraw it cheerfully. 
But I do not choose to see Judge Trumbull calumniated, and the evidence he has 
brought forward branded in general terms, " a foi^ery fi'om be^nning to end," This 
h not the legal way of meeting a charge, and I submit to all intelligent persons, both 
friends of Judge Douglas and of myself, whether it is. 

Tiie point upon Judge Douglas is this. The bill that went into his hands Lad the 
provision in it for a submission of the Constitution to the people ; and I say its lan- 
guage amounts to an express pi-ovision for a submission, and that he took the provis- 
ion ou^ He says it was known that the bill was silent in this particular; but I my, 
Jad,ge -Doiiglas, it was not silent when j)ou got it. It was vocal with the declaration 
when you got it, for a submission of tie Constitution to the people. And now, my 
direv,t question to Judge Douglas is, to answer why, if he deemed the bill silent on 
this point, he found it necessaij to strike out those particular harmless woivls. If 
he had found the bill silent and without this provision, he might say what he does 
now. If he supposes it was implied that the Constitution would be submitted to a 
vote of the people, how could these two lines so encumber the statute as to m;ike it 
necessary to strike them out? How could he infer that a submission was still ira- 
pli€d, after its express provision had been stincken from the bill ? I find the bill vo- 
cal with the provision, while he silenced it. He took it out, and although he took out 
die othei' provision preventing a submission to a vote of the people, I ask, why did 
you first put it in? I ask him whether he took the original provision out, which 
Triimbull alleges was in the bill? If he admits that he did take it, / ask Mm 
whn' he did for it ? It looks to us as if he had altered the bill. If it looks differently 
to him — if he has a different I'casoa for his action fiom the one we assign him — he can 
tell it, I insist upon knowing why he made the bill silent upon that point when it was 
vocal before he put big hands upon it. 
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s told, before ray last pariigmph, that my time iva* ivilhin tlii-eo niiiiiltes erf 
lUt. I presume it ia expired now. I therefbi't: closn. 



SENATOE DOUGLAS'S SPEECH. 

IiAPiBS AMD Gektlfmen : I bad supposed tliat we assembled liei'e to-day fop 
llie puriKou of a joint discussion beiwesn Mr. Lincoln and mjpelf, upoii tlie politisal 
questions that now agitate the whole country. The rule of such discussions is, tJiat 
the opening speaker shall touch upon all liie points he intends to discuss, in oixler that 
his opponent, in reply, shall have the opportunity of answering them. Let mc ask 
you what questions of public policy, relating lo the welfai-e of this State or the Un- 
ion, has Mr. Lincoln discussed before you ? Mr. Lmcohi simply contented himself at 
the outset by saying, that he was not in favor of social and political equality between 
Ibe white man and the negro, and did not desire the law so changed as to make the latter 
voters or eligible to office. I am glad that I have at last suct^eeded in getting an an- 
swer out of him upon this question of negro dtizenship and eligibility to offiee, for I 
have been trying to bring him to the point on it over since this canvass commenced. 

I will now call your attention to the question which Mr. Lincoln has occupied his 
entire time in discussing. He spent his whole hour in retailing a charge made by 
Senator Trumbull against me. The circumstances out of which tliat charge was man- 
ufactured, occurred prior to the last Presidential election, over two years ago. If 
the charge was trae, why did not Trumbull make it in 1856, when I was discussing 
the questions of that day alt over this State with Lincoln and him, and when it was 
pertinent to the then issue? He was tlien as silent as the grave on the subject. If 
that charge was true, the time to have brought it foi-ward was the canvass of 1856, 
the year when the Toombs bill passed the Senate. When the facts were fresh in the 
public mind, when the Kansas question was the paramount question of the day, and 
when such a charge would liave had a material bearing on the election, why did 
he and Lincoln remton silent then, knowing that such a charge could be made and 
proven if true ? Were tliey not false to you and false to the country in going through 
that entire campiugn, concealing their knowledge of this enormous conspiracy which, 
Mr. Trumbull says, he then knew and would not tell ? Mr. Lincoln intimates, in his 
speech, a good reason why Mr. Ti-umbuli would not tell, for, he says, that it might 
be true, as I proved that it was at Jacksonville, that Trumbull was also in the 
plot, yet that the fact of Trumbull's being in the plot would not in any way i-elieve 
me. He illustrates this argument by supposing himself on trial for murder, and says 
tliat it would be no estemiating cireumsiance if, on his trial, another man was found 
to be a party lo bis crime. Well, if Trumbull was in the plot, and concealed it in 
order to escape IJhe odium which would have fallen upon himself, I apk you 
whether you can believe him now when he turns State's evidence, and avows his own 
infamy in order to implicate me. I am amazed that Mr. Lincoln should now come 
forwwil and indorse that charge, occupying his whole hour in reading Mr. Trumbull's 
speech in support of it. Why, I ask, does not Mr. Lincoln make a speech of his 
own instead of tailing up his lime reading Trumbull's speech at Alton ? I supposed 
that Mr. Lincoln was capable of making a public speech on his own aecounf, or I 
should not havj accepted the banter from him for a.joint discussion. ["How about 
the charges?"] Do not trouble yourselves, I am going to make my speech in my 
own way, and I trust, as the Democrats listened patiently and respectfully to Mr. 
Lincoln, that his friends will not interrupt me when I am answering him. WTi«i 
Mr. Trumbull returned fi-om the East, the first thing he did when he landed at Chi- 
cago was to make a speech wholly devoted to assaults upon my public character and 
public action. Up to that lime I had never alluded to his course in Congress, oj" to 
him dii-ectiy or indirectly, and hence his assaults upon me were entirely without prov- 
ocation and without excuse. Since tlieu he has beei. traveling from one end of tha 
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State !o the otiier repeatins hn mIi, chii^p I pioposr now to leiii it in his ovra 
laiiguage : 

" JSiovv, fdloiv-eitizens, I mike the (JiBtiDct dmige, that theiewasa preconcerted 
an-aiigement and plot entered into by the ven men iilio now elaun credit for oppos- 
iiii.' 11 Uoiistitulioa formed and put in force without givmg the people any opportunity 
to p;uw upon it. This, my friends, is a serious charge, but I cliaige it to-night tiiat 
t\y. viii-y men wlio ti'avei'se the country undei bannti-o proclaiming popular sover- 
eignty, liy design concocted a bill on puipoae to force a Conotitution upon that peo- 

Ill a.-iwer to some one m the crowd w ho asked him a question Trumbull said : 

■■ And you want to satisfy youiiieit that he was in the plot to foite a Constitution 
upon tliat people ? I will oatiof j } ou Ik ill cram tlie ti uth don n any honest man's 
tki^'iat until he cannot deny it. And to the man who does deny it, I will cram the 
Ue down liis tliroat ti!l he shall ciy enougli. 

" It is prepostei'ous — it is tlie most damnable effronteiy that man ever put on, to 
conceal a sclieme to defi-aud and cheat the people out of their rights and then claim 
credit for it." 

Tliat is the polite language Senator Ti-umhull applied to me, his colleague, when 
I vviis two hundi'ed miles off. Why did he not speak out as boldly in the Senate of 
the United States, and cram the lie down my throat when I denied the chaige, first 
made by Eigler, and made him take it back ? You all recollect how Bigler assaulted 
me when I was engaged in a. hand-to-Land fight, resisting a sch<,me to force a Con- 
stitution on the people of Kansas against tlieir wilL He then attacked me with this 
cliai'ge ! but I pi-oved its utter fiilsity ; nailed the slander to the counter, and made 
him take the back track. Thei'e is not an honest man in America who read that 
debate who will pivtend that the charge is true. Trumbull was then present in the 
Senate, fiice to face with me, and why did he not then I'ise and repeat tlie chat^e, 
and say he would cram the lie down my throat ? I tell you that Trumbull then knew 
it was a lie. He knew that Toombs denied that there ever was a clause in the bill 
he biwught forward, calling for and requiring a submission of tlie Kansas Constitu- 
tion io the people. I will tell you what the facts of the case were. I introduced a 
tiill to authorize the people of Kansas to form a Constitution, and come into the 
Union as a State whenever tliey should have the requisite population for a member 
of Congress, and Mr. Toombs proposed a substitute, authorizing the people of Kan- 
sas, with llieir then population of only 25,000, lb form a Constitution, and come in 
at once. The question at issue was, whetlier we would admit Kansas with a popu- 
lation of 25,000, or, make iier wait until she had the ratio entitling her to a repre- 
seiit,\tive in Congi-ess, which was 93,420. That was the point of dispute in the Ojm- 
iniltce of Territories, to whicli both my bill and Mr. Toombs's substitute had been 
.'TfeiTC/l. I was overruled by a majority of the committee, my pi-oposition rejected, 
.iiid Mr. Toombs's pi'oposition to admit Kansas then, with her population oi' 25,000, 
Hxlojitcd. Accordingly, a bill to cany out hia idea ,pf immediate admission was re- 
]v)]i:ed as a substitute for mine — the only points at iasue being, as I have already 
said, the question of populadon, and the adoption of safeguards against frauds at the 
election. Trumbull knew this — the whole Senafe knew it — and hence he was silent 
at iliat time. He waited until I became engt^d in this canvass, and finding that I 
was showing up Lincoln's AboUtion'isni and negrfffequality docli'ines, that I was driv- 
ing Lin(»ln to the wall, and white men would not support his rank Abolitionism, he 
came back from tiie East and trumped up a system of charges against me, hoping 
that I would be compelled to occupy my entire time in defending myself, so that I 
would not be able to show up tlio enormity of the principles -of the Abolitionists. 
Noiv the only reason, and the true reason, why Mr. Lincoln has occupied the whole 
of his first hour in.tliis i.^ue between Trumbull and myself, is, to conceal from tliia 
vart audience tlie real questions which divide the two great parties. 

I aui not going to allow them to waste much of my time with these personal mat- 
lei's. I have lived ui this State twenty-five years, most of that time have been in 
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public life, and my I'ucord is open to you aLL If tliat recoi'd is not enough to viDill- 
tale ma from these petty, malieious aaaanlta, I despise ever to be electoil to otfiee hy 
Blaiidering my opponents and traducmg otlmr men. Mi-. Lincoln asks you to elect 
bim to the United States Senate to-day solely beeanse he and Trumbull can slander 
me. Haa he given any other reason? Has he avowed wliat he was desirrius to do 
in Cc :gress on any one question ? He desii-es to ride into office, not tijion his own 
merits, not upon the merits and soundness of his principles, but upon Ills success In 
iastening n stale old slander upon me. 

I wish you to bear in mind that up to the time of the iiiti-oduction of the Tooraba 
liill, anil after its introduulion, there had never been an act of Congrtsa for the ad- 
misrdon of a new State, which contained a clause requiring its Constitution to be sub- 
mitted to the people. The general rule made the law silent on tlie subject, taking it 
for granted that the people would demand and compel a popular vote on the ratifica- 
tJon of their Constitution. Such was tlie general rule under Wa-shington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Jackson and Polk, under the Whig Pi-e.-iidents and the Demoeratie Presi- 
dents mira the beginning of the Government down, and nobody dreamed that an ef- 
fort would ever he made to abuse the power thus confided to the people of a Terri- 
toi'y. For this reason our attention was not called to tlie fact of whetlier there was 
or wa'i not a clause in the Toombs bill compelling submission, but it was taken for 
granted that the Constitution would be submitted to the people whether the law com- 
pelled it or not. 

Now, I will read from the report by me as Chairman of the Committee on Terri- 
tories at the lime I reported back the Toombs substitute to the Senate. It conlained 
several things whieli 1 had voted iigaiasC in committee, but had been overruled by a 
majority of the members, anil it was my duty as chairman of the committee to re- 
port the bill back as it was agreed upon by them. The main point upon which I 
had beea overruled was the question of population. In my repoi-t accompanying tlie 
Toombs bill, I sjiid : 

" In ihe opinion of your Committee, whenever a Consiituiion shaU be fonned in 
any Territory, preparatory to its admission into the Union as a State, justice, the 
genius of our institutions, the whole theiuy of our republican system, imperatively 
demand that the voice of the people ahail be fairly expressed, and their will embodied 
in that fundamental law, without fraud, or violence, or intimidation, or any other 
improper or unlawful influence, and subject to no other i-estrictions tiian those im- 
posed by the Constitution of the United States." 

There you find that we took it for granted that the Constitution was to Iw^ sub- 
mitted to the people, whether the bill was silent on the subject or not. Suppose I 
had reported it so, following the example of Washinf^n, Adams, Jefiersoti, Madi- 
son Monroe, Adams, Jackson, Van Buren, Han'ison, Tyler, I'oJk, Taylor, Fillmore, 
anC Pierce, would that fact have beea evidence of a conspiracy to force a Constitu- 
taon upon the people of Kansas against their will ? If the charge which Mr. Litf 
coin makes be true against me, it is true against Zachary Taylor, Millurd Filhnorf, 
and every Whig President, as well as every Democratic President, and agauist 
ilenry Clay, who, in the Senate or House, for forty years advocated bills similar to 
tlie one I reported, no one of them containing a clause compelling tJie submission of 
the Constitution to the people. Are Mr. Lincob and Mr. Trumbull prepared tc 
cliarge upon all those eminent men from the b^inning of the Government down to 
the present day, that the absence of a provision compelling submission, in the vai'ious 
bills passed by them, authorizing the people of Ten-itories to form State Constitu- 
tions, is evidence of a corrupt design on their part to foree a Constitution upon an 
nnwilling people ? 

1 ask you to refiect on these things, for 1 fell you that there is a conspiracy to 
carry this election for the Black Republicans by slander, and not by fair means. Mr. 
Lincoln's speech this day is conclusive evidence of the fact. He has devoted his 
entire time to an issue between Mr. Trumbull and myself, and has not uttered a 
word about the politics of the day. Ai-e you going to elect Mr. Trumbull's col 
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li'a_LMJe upon an issue biit'iveen Mr. Trumlmtl and me ? I thoiiglit I was running 
iigniiisi Alinilism Liucoln, tliat he cliiimiid to be my opponent, had challenged me to 
;i di:.i.ii-::Jion of the pulilit questions of the day with Uim, and was discussing these 
qucstious with me ; but it turns out that liis only hope is lo ride into ofRce on Ti'um- 
liuU's biii^k, who will carry him by falsehood. 

Permit me to pursue this aubjecl a little further. An examination of the record 
proves that Trumbull's charge — that the Toombs bill originally contained a clause 
ri,'r[uii-ing tlie Constitution to be submitted to the people — is false. The printed 
copy of the bill which Mr, Liucoln held up before you, and which he pretends con- 
laiiu such a clause, merely coatsiins a clause requiring a submission of the laiid 
gi'Mut, and there is no clanse in it requiring a submission of the ComtitiUion. Mr. 
Lincoln cannot find such a clause in it. My report shows that we took it for granted 
that tlie people would reciuire a submission of the Cotistitution, and secure it for 
themselves. There nevei' was a clause in the Tbombs bill requiring the Constitu- 
tion to be submitted ; Ti'umbull knew it at the lime, and his speech made on the night 
of its passage discloses the fact that he knew it was silent or. the subject ; Lincoln 
protends, and teila you tbat Trumbull baa not changed his evidence in support of bi^ 
chai'ge since he made his speech in Chicago. Let us see. The Chicago lS,met 
took up Trumbull's Chicago -speech, compai-ed it with the oSlcial recoi-dd of Con- 
gress, and proved that speech to be false in its eliai^ tliat the original Toombs bill 
required a submission of the Constitution to the people. Trumbull then saw that 
lie was caught— Taiid his felsehood exposed— and he went to Alton, and, under the 
very walls of the penitentiary, made a new speech, in which iie predicated his as- 
sault upon me in tlie allegation that I had <;aused to be voted into the Toombs bill a 
olauic which pi-ohibitei! tlie Convention from submitting the Constitution to the peo- 
ple, and quoted whitt he pretended was the clause. Now, has not Mr. Trumbull en- 
tirely changed thp evidence on which he bases his cliai^e? The clause which he quoted 
in iiis Alton sjieech (which he has published and circukted broadcast over the State) 
as having been put into the Toombs bill by me, is in the following words : 

" And until the complete execution of this act, no other election shall be held in 
said Territory." 

TmmbuU says that the object of that amendment was to prevent the Convention 
from submitting the Constitution to a vote of the people. 

Now, I will show you tliat when Ti'umbull made that statement at Alton he knew 
it to be untrue. I read from Trtimbull's speech in the Senate on the Toombs bill 
on the night of its passage. He then said: 

" There is nothing said in this bill, so far as I have discovered, alwut submitting 
the Constitution, which is to be formed, to the people for their sanction or rejec- 
tion. Perliaps the Convention will have the right to submit it, if it should lliink 
proper, but it ij certainly not compelled lo do so according to the provisions of 
tlie bill." 

Thus you see that Ti'unibull, n-hen the bill was on its passage in the Senate, said 
timt it was silent on the subject of submission, and that fJiere was nothing in the bill 
one way or the other on it. In his Alton speech he says there was a clause in the bill 
pi'eventing ita submission to thepeople, and that I had it voted in as an amendment. 
Thus I convict him of fiilsehood and slander by quoting from him on tlie passage of 
the Toombs bill in the Senate of the United Slates, his own speech, made on the 
night of July 2, 1856, and reported in the Congressional Globe for tlie flret session 
'j|' the" thirty-fourth Congress, vol. 33. Wliat will you think of a man who makes a 
\\\\i^ chai'ge and fiilsifies the records to prove it? I will now show you tliat the clause 
\?lii('h Trumbull says was put in the bill on my motion, was never put in at ail by 
me, but was sti'icken out on my motion and another substituted in its place. I call 
your attention to the same volume of the Cortgressiontd Globe to which I have al- 
ready referred, page 795, where you will find the following reports of the proeoedinga 
of the Senate : 

'^ M.r. Douglas — I liavc sin amendment to offer from the Committee on Territories 
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On pnge 8, section 11, strike out the words ' uniil the complete execution of this act, 
no other ideclion sliall be held m said Territory,' and insert llie amendment whicli I 
hoid ia my hand." 

You see from this that I moved to strike out tlie very words tliat Trumbull says 
I put in. Tlie Committee on Territories overruled me in Committee and put tbe 
daufie in, but as soou as I got the bill back into the Senate, I moved to slriiie it oat 
and put another clause in its place. On tbe same p^e you will fiud tliat my acnend- 
ment was agreed to imcaiimously. I then offered anotlier amendment, recognizing 
the right of tlic people of Kannas, under ihe Toombs hill to ordei juat such elections 
as they saw proper. Tou can find it on page 79b of the same volume. I will 
read it: 

"Mr. Doogilas — I have another amendment to offer Jiom the Committee, to fol 
low the amendment which has been adopted. The bill le^ds now ' Anu until tJie 
complete execul.ion of tbifl act, no othai' election shall be 1 eld m said reiiiloiy' 
It has be^n su^ested that it should be modified in this way And to uvoid conflict 
in the complete execution oi' this act, all other elections in said reuitoiy ai<, lieieby 
postponed until suclt lime as said Convention shall appoint,' so tli it they l m apiiuint 
■ Hie day in the event tliat tliere sliould be a faihn-e to come into tlit. Union 

The amendment was vmcadmousiy agreed to — clearly and diotmctly reto^nizing 
the riglit of the Convention lo order just as'insuiy elections as tiiey bjw psopci in 
the execution of ihe act. Tmmbull concealed in his Alton appech the iaut that the 
clatise he quoted had been stricken out in my motion, and the other fact that this 
other clause was put tn tbe bill on my motion, and made tiie ialoc chaige that 1 in 
corporated into tbe bill a ehiuse preventing submission, in the faee oi the fact, that, 
on my motion, the bill was so amended before it passed as to iccoguize m e^piCaS 
words tlie right and duty of submission. 

On this record that I have pi'oduced before you, I I'epeat my chaige tliat Tuim- 
buU did falsify the public recoi-ds of tiie country, in oi-der lo make his ch iigc against 
me, and I tell. Mr. Abraham Lincoln that if he will examine tlic^e rc<oii.l^ lie will 
then know tiiat wliat I state is true. Mr. Lincoln has this day indorsed Mi iruni- 
bull's vei-acity after be had my wowl for it that tliat veracity was piovcd to be vio- 
lated and tbrieited by the public records. It will not do for Mi Lincoln in paidd' 
ing his calumnies against me, to put Mr. Trumbull between hnn and the odium and 
responsibility whicli justly attaches to sucli calumnies. I tell him tliat I am as 
ready to prosecute the iudorser as tbe maker of a forged note. 1 regret the nei'cs- 
sity of occupying my time with these petty personal matters. It is unbecoming tli« 
dignity of a canvasa for an office of liie thm'acter for wliich. we are candidates. 
When I commenced the canvass at CliicagOj I spoke of JSIr. Lincoln in tei:ms of 
kindness as an old friend — I said tliat he was a good citizen, of unblemisiied diai'ac- 
ter, against wliom I had nothing to say. I repeated these eomplimenlary remark* 
about him in ray successive speeches, until be became llie indorser for these and 
otha- slandei-8 against me. If thei-e is any thing pei-sonally disagreeahle, ancourteous 
or disreputable in these personalities, the sole responsibility rests on Mr, Lincoln, 
Mr. Trumbuil and thar backers. 

I will siiow you another charge made by Mr. Lincoln against me, as an oSset to 
his determination of willingness to lake back any thing that is incorrect, and to cor- 
rect any false statement he may have made. He has several times charged that the 
Supreme Court, President Piei-ce, President Buclianan, and myself, at the time 
I introduced tbe Nebraska bill in Januaiy, 1854, at Washington, eiitei^ed into a cou- 
spiracy to establish slavery all over this country, I branded this ohai'ge as a fiUse- 
hood, and then he repeated it, asked me to analyze its truth and answer it. I told 
him, " Mr, Lincoln, I know what you are after — ^yon want to occupy my time in 
pei^onal matters, to prevent me from sJiowing up the I'evoiutiouary principles wliich 
the Abolition party — ^whose candidate you are — liave proclaimed to the world." 
But he asked me to analyze his proof, and I did so. I called his attention to the 
fact that at the time the Nebraska bill was intmdui'ed, lliere was no such case as the 
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Drcd Scott case pending in tlie Supreme Court, nor was it brougjit there for years 
afterward, and hence that it was impossible there could have been any such con- 
spiracy between the Judges of the Supreme Court and flie otiier parties involved. 
1 proved by the record that the charge was false, and what did he answer ? Did he 
take it hack like an honest man and say that he had been mistaken ? No; he I'e- 
peated the charge, and said, that althougli there was nc such case pending that year, 
tliere was an underatanding between tlie Democratic owners of Dred Scolt and the 
Judges of the Supreme Court and other parties involved, tliat the case should be 
brought up. I then demanded to know wbo these Democratic owners of Dred Scott 
were. He could not or would not tell ; he did not know. In ti'uth, there were do 
IX;mocratio owners of Dred Seott on the face of the land. Dred Scott was owited 
at that time by tlie Rev. Dr. Chaffee, an Abolition member of Congrt!fs from 
Springfield, illassachusettij, and his wife ; and Mr. Lincoln onght to have known *h!^ 
Dred Suott ivas so owned, for the reason that as soon as the decision was announced 
by the court, Dr^ Chaffee and his wife executed a deed emandpaling him, and put 
that deed on rijcord. It was a matter of public record, therefore, that at the limo 
the ciLse was taken to the Supreme Court, Dred Scott was owned by an Abolitioa 
member of Congress, a friend of Lincola'a, and a leading man of fiis party, while 
the defense was conducted by Abolition lawyers — and thus tiie Abolitionists man- 
aged iioth sides of tlie case. I have exposed these facls to Mr. Lincoln, and yet he 
will not withdraw his cliM'ge of conspiracy. I dow submit to you whether you can 
place any confidence in a man who contisues to make a charge when its utter ^ilsity 
is proven by fhe'publie records. I will state another fact to show how utterly reck- 
less and unscrupulous this chaise against the Supreme Court, President Pierce, 
President Buchanan and myself is. Lineolo says that President Buchanan Was 
ill the conspiracy at 'Wasliington in the winter of 1854, when the Nebraska bill 
w:i:j introduced. The history of this country shows that James Buelianao was at 
that time representing this country at the Court of St. James, Great Eintuin, witli 
distinguished ability and usefulness, that he had not been in the United Stales for 
nearly a year previous, and that he did not i-etuni until about thi'ee years after. Yet 
Mr. Lincoln keeps repeating this chai'ge of conspiracy against Mr. Buclianan when 
the public recoi'ds pixjve it to be untrue. Having proved it to be false as far as the 
Supreme Court and President Buchanan are concerned, I drop it, leaving the pub- 
lic to say wiielher I, hy myself, without tlieir concurrence, could have-gone inlo a 
coiisjiiraoy with them. My friends, you see (hat the object clearly is to .conduct the 
canvass on personal matters, and hunt me down with chai™;es that are proven to he 
false by the public records of the country. I am wiUing to tlirow open my whole 
public and private life to the inspection of any man, or all men wlio desire to inves- 
tigate it. ■ Having resided among you twenty-five years, during nearly the whole of 
ivhieii time a public man, exposed to more assaults, perhaps more abuse than any 
man living of my age, or who ever did live, and having survived it all and still com- 
m-jided your confidence, I am wiLing to trust to your knowledge of me aiid my pub- 
lis conduct without making any more defense against tliese assaults. 

Fellow-citizens, I came here for the purpose of discussing tlie leading political 
topics which now agitate the country. I have no charges to Hbske against Mr. Lin- 
coln, none against Mr. Trumbull, and none ag^nst any man who is a Candidate, ex- 
cept ill repelling their assaults upon me. If Mr. Lmcoln is a man of had character, 
I leave you to find it out ; if his votes in the past are not satisfactory, I leave otliei'S 
to ascciiain the feet ; if his course on the Mexican war was not in accoiilance with 
your notions of patriotism and fidelity to our own coimlry as against a public enemy, 
I leave you to ascertain the fact. I have no assaults to make upon him, except io 
Inice hia coui'sa on the questions that now divide the country and engross so much of 
tiio people's attention. 

You know that prior to 1854 this coimtry was divided into two great political par- 
ties, onii the Whig, the otlier the Democratic. I, as a Oemoci'at for twenty years 
prior to that time, had been in public discussions in this State as an advocate of Dem- 
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ocralic principfes, and I can appeal with confidence lo eveiy old line Whig ivithir. 
the hearing of my voice to bear testimojiy that during all that period I fought yoa 
"Whigs like a matt oa every question that sepamted the two parties. I had the high- 
eat respei't for Henry Clay aa a gallant party leader, as an eminent stalesman, and as 
one of (lie bright oroaments of this country ; but I conscientiously believed that the 
Democratic party was right on the questions which separated the Democrats from 
the Whigs. Tlie man does not live who can say that I over pei-aonally assailed 
Heni-j' Clay or Daniel Webster, or any one of tlie leadera of that great party, whilst 
1 comb'ited with all my energy the measures they advocated. What did we difFer 
about in those days ' Did Whigs and Democrais differ about this slavery question? 
On the contraiy, did we not, in 1850, unite to a man in favor of that system of Com- 
pi-omise measures which JIi-. Clay introduced, Webster defended, Casa supported, 
and Fillmore approved and made the law of the land by his signature. While we 
agreed on those Compromise measures, we differed about a bank, the tariff, distiibu- 
tion, tie specie circular, the sub-treasury, and other questions of that deacription. 
Now, let me ask you, which one of those questions on wliich Whigs and Di;mocrats 
then differed now remains to divide tlie two great parties ? Eveiy one of those ques- 
tions which divided Whigs and Democrats 1 d'l passed away the country has outgrown 
them, they have passed into history. Hence it is immaterial whethei you were right 
or I was right on the bank, the sub-treaaury and otiier questions because they no 
longer continue living v«iies. What, tlien has taken tlie place of those qiiestioos 
about w^iich we once diffei-ed? The slavery question hds now becOLne the leading 
and controlling issue ; tJiat question on which you and I agieed on i hieh iJie Whigs 
and Demownte united, has now become the lea hng issue betweei the National Do- 
mocmcy on the one aide, and the Republican or Abolition party on the other. 

Just recollect for a moment the memorable contest of 1850, when this country was 
agitated f'l-ora its center to its circumlei-ence by the slavery agitation. All eyes in 
this nation were then turned to the three great lights that survived the days of the 
Kevoluiioa. Tliey looked to Clay, then in retirement at Asliland, and to Webster 
and Caas in the United States Senate. Clay had retired to Ashland, having, as he 
supposed, performed his mission on earth,, and was preparing himself for a better 
aphere of existence in another world. In tliat retirement he heard the diseoi-daiit. 
harsh and graljng sounds of sectional strife and disunion, aad he aroused and came 
foith and resumed Ills seat in the Senate, tliat great theater of his great deeds. From 
the raoinentttLat Clay arrived among us he became the leader of all the Union men, 
whether Whigs or Democrats. For nine months we each assembled, eauli day, in the 
eotincil-cliamber, Clay in the cliair, witli Cass upon his right hand aad Webster upon 
his lefi, and tlie Democrats and Whigs gathered areund, fbrgetldug differences, and 
only animated by one common, pati'iotie sentiment to devise means and measures by 
wliieh we could defeat the mad and revolutionary scheme of the Northern Abolition- 
itsjind Soutiiern disunionista. We did devise those ma-ms. Clay brought ihem'for- 
ward, Cass advocated them, the Union Democrats and Union Whigs voted for them, 
Fillmore signed tliem, and they gave peace and quiet to the country. Those Com- 
promise measures of 1850 were founded upon tlie great fundamental prinoiple that 
the people of each State and each Tei-ritory ought to be left free to form and regu- 
late their own domestic institutions in their own way, subject only lo the Fedei-al 
Conslituf ioQ, I will ask every old hne Democrat and every old line Whig within the 
hearing of my voice, if I have not truly stated the issues as they then presented 
themselves to ilie country. Ton recollect that the Abolitionists raised a howl of in- 
dignation, and cried for vengeance and the destruction of Democrats and Whigs both, 
who suppoited those Corapromise measures of 1850. When I returned home to 
Chicago, I found the citizens inflamed and infuriated against the aulliors of those 
great measures. Being the only man in that city who was held responsible for af- 
firmative votes on all those measures, I came forward and addressed the assembled 
inha!)itants, defended each and every one of Clay's Compromise mca.-ures as fhey 
passed the Senate and the House, and were approved by President Fillmore. Pre- 
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tIoiis to that time, the citv council hid | t 'ie ! le ik tioiis nuilitjing the act of Con- 
gress, aiid instructing the pohce to withhold hU a-ioistaiiLP horn its execution; but 
tlie people of Chicago listeatd to my defense and liite candid, fi-ank, eons(!ientious 
men, when thej faecome conv need that they h id done an injuatice to Clay, Wehster, 
Cass, nnd all of us wlio had supponed those measures the} repealed their nullifying 
resolutions and declared that the laws should be executed and the supi'emacy of* the 
Coi)3titution nnuntaioed. Let it always be recoi'ded io history to the immoMal honor 
of lie ptopie of Chicago, that tliey I'eturaed to their duty whtn tliey tbuiid thai lliey 
Mere wi-ong, and did justice to those whom they Lad blamed and abused uiijastly. 
'When the Legislature of this State assenibled that yem-, they pi'oeeeded to pw* res- 
olutions approving the Compromise measures of 1850. When the Whig party iis- 
eembled in 1852 at Baltimore in National Convention for tlie last time, to nominate 
Scott tijr the Presidency, they adopted as a part of their platfoi'm the Compromise 
measures of 1850 as the cardinal plank upon which every Whig would stand aiwi 
by which he would regulate his iuture conduct. Wiien the Demowatie ^tarty assem- 
bled at tiie same place one month after, to nojninate General Piei-ce, we adopted the 
same platfonn so far as those Compromise measures were concei'ned, agreeiLig that 
we would stand by those glorious measures as a cardinal artitle in the Democratic 
faith. Thus you see that in 1852 all the old Whigs and all the old Democrats stood 
on a commoa plank so far as this slavery question Was coneemed, difi'ering on other 
questions. 

Now, let me' ask, liow is it that since that time so many of j'ou Whigs have wan- 
dered from tlie true path mai'kcd out by Clay and earned out bixjad and wide by llie 
gi'eat Webster? How is it that so many old line Democi'ats have abandoned the 
old faith of their party, and jotaed with Abolitionism and Freesoilism to overturn 
the plt^fbrm of the old Democi'ats, and the platfoiin of tlie old Whigs ? You can- 
not deny that since 1854 there has been a great revolution on this one question. 
How lias it been brought about ? I answer, that no sooner was the od u {, a 

over he grave of tlie immortal Clay, no soonei' was the rose planted oh n h t 
the god-like Webster, than many of the leaders of the Whig party, I b aid 
of New York, and his followei's, led off and attempted to aboliti n I \\ I ^ 
party, and transfer all your old Whigs, bound hand and foot, into the Ab I j 

Seizing hold of the temporary excitement produced in this country by I d 

tion of the Nebi'aska bill, the disappointed politicians in the Demoer p y d 

with the disappointed politicians in tlie Wliig party, and endeavored 
party composed of all the Abolitionists, of abolitionized Demoei-als a d I li d 

Whigs, banded together in an Abolition platform. 

And who led that crusade against National pi-inciples in this Sta ? 1 
Abraham Lincoln on behalf of the Whigs, and Lyninn Ti-umbull o h i 1 1 

Demoi^rats, formed a scheme by which they would abolitionize llie t j 

in this State on condition that Lincoln should be sent to the United b 
place of Getiei-al Shields, and that Tinimbull should go to Congress i i 1 11 

villi; District, until I would be accommodating enough either to die o I 

benciif, and then he was to go to the Senate in my place. You all [ 

during the year 1854, these two worthy gentlemen, Mr. Lincoln and Mi 1 II 
[)ne an old line Whig and the other an old line Democrat, were hunt j. 

ship to elect a Legislature against the Democratic pai'ly. I canvassed I b 1 
year from the time I returned home until the election came ofi^ and j k y 

county that I could reach during that period. In the northern part t I S J 
found Lincoln's ally, in the person of Fkkd Dougi-abs, the megbo, pre 1 Abo- 
lition doctrines, while Lincoln was discussing the same principles d 1 1 
Tiumbull, a little farther down, was advocating the election of memb i Le 
latui'e who would act in concert with Lin(»]n's and Fred Douglass's friends. I wit- 
nessed an effort made at Chicago by Lincoln's then associates, and now supporters, 
to put Fred Douglass, the negro, on the stand at a Democratic meeting, to leply to 
the illuati'ious General Cass, when he was addi-essing the people thei-e. Tliey hitd 
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liie same negro hunting me dowu, nnd they now have a negro ti"aveTsing the iioilliern 
eouiitieH of* the State, itnd sjiesiking in behalf of Lincoln. Lincoln knows that vvlicn 
we were at Freeport m joint disuuasion, there was a distinguished colored ii-iend of 
his there then who was on the stump for him, and who made a spee<'h liiere the night 
before we spoke, and aaotliei' the night after, a short distance fi-om Freeport, in favor 
of Lincoln, and in order to show how much interest the coloi-ed brethren felt in the 
success of their bi-otier Abe, I have with me here, and would read it if it would not 
occupy too much of my time, a speech made by Fred Douglass in PouglikeepsJe, N. 
Y,, 9, S-hort time since, to a large Convention, in wliich he conjures all the friends of 
negro equality and negro citizenship to rally as one man ai^ound Abraham Lineobi, 
the perfect embodiment of their principles, and by al! means to defeat Stephen A. 
Douglas. Thus you find that this Eepublican party in the northern part of the 
State had colored gentlemen for their advocates in 1854, in company with Lincoln 
and Trumbull, as they have now. When, in October, 1854, 1 went down to Spring- 
field to attend the State Fair, I found the leadera of this party ali assembled together 
under the title of an anti-Nebraska meeting. It was Black Eepublieans up north, 
and anti-Nebraska at Springfield. I found Lovejoy, a high-priest of Abolidonism, 
and Lincoln, one of the leaders who was towing the old line Whigs into the Abo- 
lition camp, and Trumbul!, Sidney Breese, and (governor Reynolds, ail making 
speedies against the Democratic pai'ty and myself, at tlie same place and in the same 
cause. The same men who are now fighting the Democratic p?irty and the regular 
Democratic nominees in this State, were fighting us then. ITiey did' not then ac- 
knowledge that they had become Abolitionists, and many of them deny it now. 
Breese, Dougherty and Reynolds were then fighting the Democracy under the title 
of anti-Nebrajjta men, and now they are fighting the Demowacy under tlie pretense 
that they are simon pure Democrats, saying tliat they ai'e authorized to have eveiy 
office-holder in Illinois beheaded who prefers the election of Douglas to that of Lin- 
coln, or the sDCcess of the Democratic ticket in preference to the Abolition ticket for 
members of Congress, State officers, members ol* the Legislature, or any office in tlie 
State. They amvassed the Slate against us in 1854, as tliey are doing now, owning 
difierent names and different principles in different localities, but having a common 
object in view, viz : The defeat of all men holding national principles in opiiosition 
to this sectional Abolition party. Tliey carried the- Legislature in 1854, and when 
it assembled in Springfield they proceeded to elect a Uziited States Seimlor, all voting 
for Lincoln witli one or two exceptions, wliich ex(«ptions prevented them from quite 
electing Iiim. And why should they not elect him? Had not Trumbull agi-eed [hat 
Lincoln should have Siiields's place? Had not the Abolitionists agreed to it? Was 
it not the solemn compact, tiie condition on which Lincoln agreed to abolilionize the 
o'd Whigs tliat lie should be Senator ? Still, Trumbull having control of a few abo- 
litionized Democi'ats, would not allow them a!l to vote for Lincoln on any one ballot, 
and thus kept him for some time within one or two votes of an election, until he wor- 
ried out Lincoln's friends, and compelled them to drop him and elect Tranibull in 
■wjlation of the bargain. I desire to read you a piece of testimony in confirmation 
of the notoriously public facts which I have stated to you. Col. James H. Matheny, 
of Springfield, is, and for twenty years has been, tlie confidential persona! and polit- 
iciil friend and manager of Mr. Lincoln. Matheny is this very day the candidate of 
the Eei>ublican or Abplicion party for Congress against the gallant M^j(>r Thos. L. 
Hiu'ris, in the Springfield District, and is making speeches for Lincoln and against 
me. I will read you the testimony of Matheny about this bai^ain between Lincoln 
and Trumbull when they undertook to abolitioniae Whigs and Democrats only four 
years ago. Matheny being mad at Trumbul! for having played a Yankee trick on 
Lincoln, exposed the bargain in a public speech two years ago, and I will read the 
published report of that speech, the correctness of which Mr. Lincoln will no! deny : 
'^The Wliigs, Abolitionists, Know Nothings, and renegade Democrat?, made a 
solemn compin-t for the purpose of carryirLg this State agaiList the Democracy on tliia 
phm: IsL That they would all combine fmd elect Mr. Ti-umbuU to Congress, and 
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dicicbj cai'i-y liis distrii;t foi thi; Li'gislutiirc, in onler to throw all liie strength (hat 
coukl be obfaiued into thiit body aguliist tiie Uumownla. 2d. Thwt ivliwi tlin Lugid- 
tui'e should meel, the otBcers of tliat body, sucli as speakei', clerks, door-keepGr#i etc, 
would be given to the Abolition ists ; and 3d. That the Whiga were to hare tlie 
United States Senator. Tliat, accoi'diiigly, in good faith Trurabull was elected to 
Cojigresa, and his district carried tor the Legialsture, and wh.en it convened the Abo- 
litionists got all lie officers of that body, and thus lar the 'bond' was fairly executed. 
Tlie Wliigs, on their pait, demanded the election of Abraliam Lincoln to the United 
States Senate, tliat tlie bond might ba fulfilled, the other parties to the contract hav- 
ing already secured to themselves all that waa called for. But, in the most perfidious 
manner, they refused to elect Mr. Lincoln ; and the mean, low-lived, aiieakir. [; Ti-ura- 
bult succeeded by pleading all tJiat was required by any party, in thrusting Lincoln 
aside and foisting himselfj an excrescence ti-om the i-otten bowels of the Deinocrooy, 
into the United States Senate ; aud thus it has evei' been, that an honest man makes 
a bad bargEun when he conspires or contracts with rogues." 

Lincoln's confidential IKend, Msitheny, thought tliat Lincoln made a bad bai'gaio 
when he conspired with such rogues as Trumbull and the Abolitionists. I would like 
to know whether Lincoln had as high opinion of Trumbull's yoraoily^ when the latter 
agi-eed to support him for tlie Senate, and then cheated him aa he does now, when 
Trumbull comes forward and makes charges against me. You could not then prove 
'J'l-nmbuli an honest man either by Lincoln, by Matheny, or by any of Lineohi'3 
ti'iends. They charged every where that Trumbull had cheated them out of the bai^ 
gain, and Lincoln found sure enough that it was a bad bargain to contract and eon- 

And now I wili explain to you what has been a mystery a]l over the State and 
Union, tlie i-eason why Lincoln was nominated for the United States Senate by the 
Jilack Republican Convention. You koow it has never been usuaJ for any party, or 
any Convention io nominate a candidate for United States Senator Tmbably this 
was l!^ f ttra h t h \ y d 11 BI kEj hi Conven- 

tion hi b U d f li 1 p b t Si te U ket, and 

eveiy rpiil dmydg d 1 Lui In inated. 

Archie Wilam hghhw tldl tB-o mng k th 1 d served 

il. We tl was ce ta tl t h w Id t t P k h d h p J dd i It re tliat 

ho W!i.i 1 an, and PIm hdlm Ihdmd -nng ra ure it; 

but to th:-ir uttci amazement, Lincoln w,\s nominated by the Convention, and no6 
only tliat, but he received the iiomination unanimously, by a resolution declaring that 
Abraham Lincoln waa "the first, last, and only choice" of the Republican party 
How did tliis occur? Why, because they could not get Lincoln's iKends to make 
another bargain with "rogues," unless the whole party would come up as one man 
aiid pledge their honor that they would stand by Lincoln first, last and all the time, 
and that he should cot be cheated by Lovejoy tliis time, as he was by TiumliuU 
before. Thus, by passing this resolution, the Abolitionists are all for him, Lovejoy 
and Famsworth ai'e canvassing for him, Giddinga is ready to come hare in hia 
behalfj and the negro speakers are alreEidy on the Btump for him, and he is sure not 
to be cheated tliia time. He would not go into the arrangement mitil he got llieir 
bond for it, and Trumbull is compelled now to take the stump, get up false cliarges 
against me, and travel ail over Uie Slate to tiy and elect Lincoln, in order to keep 
Lincoln's friends quiet about the bargain in which Trumbull cheated them four years 
^o. You see, now, why it is that Lincoln and Trumbull are so mighty fond of 
each other. They have entered into a conspiracy to break me down by these 
assaults on my public character, in order to draw my attention from a fair exposure 
of the mode in which they attempted to aboiitionize the old Whig and the old Dem- 
ocratic parties and lead them captive into the Abolition camp. Do you not all 
remember that Lincoln went ai-ound here lour years ago making speeclies to you, 
ftuU telling that you should all go for the Abolition ticket, and sweai'ing that he was 
as good a Whig as lie ever waa ; and that Trumbull went all over" the State makiug 
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pledges to tlie old Democrats, iind trying to coax Ihem into the Abolition cain[>, 
ewiMiriiig by liia Maker, with the uplifted iinnd, that he was still a Democrat, always 
ialeDtleri to be, and that never would he desert the Demoeratic patty. He got your 
votes to elect an Abolition Legislature, which parsed Abolition I'esolations, attempted 
to pass Abolition laws, and sustained Abolitionists for ofGce, State and JI4ational. 
Now, the same game is attempted to be played over again. Then Lincoln and Tinim- 
buil made eapljves of the old "Whigs and old Democrats and can-led them into the 
Abtlition camp, where Fatlier Giddings, the high-priest of Abolitionism, received 
and chriiilened them in the dark cause just as fast aa they were bi-ought in. Gid- 
dings found the converts so numerous tliat he Iiad to have assistance, and he sent lor 
John 1', Hale, N. P. Banks, Chase, and other Abolitionists, and they came on, and 
with Lovejuy and Fi-ed Douglass, the negro, helped to baptize these new converts 
as Lincoln, Trumbull, Bj-eese, Reynolds, and Dougbei-ty could capture theia and 
bring them witl;iii the Abolition clutch. Gentlemen, they are now awund making 
the same kind of speeches. TrumbuU was down in Motu'oa county the other day 
assailing me, and making a speech in favor of Lincoln, and I will show you under 
what notice his meeting was called You see these people are Black Republicans or 
Abolitionists up north, while at Springfifild to-day, they dare not call their Conven- 
tion "Republican," but are obliged to say "a Convention of all men opposed to the 
Democratic pai-ty," and in Moni'oe county and lower Egypt TmmbuU advertises, tlieir 
meetings aa tbllowa : 

A meeting of the Free Democracy will lake place at Waterloo, on Monday, September 12th 
insL, whertat Hon. Lyroaa Trumbull, Hon. Jolia Duker, and otlura, will addi'ese the people upon 
the ditferBnt political t0|»los of tlie day. Mtmhucs of all pai'tiea are cordially invited to be pres- 
ent, and bear aud de^turmiiic for thumselTes. 

Si;ptembuj 9, 1H58. The Fbeb DEMOCBicr, - 

Did you ever before hear of this new party called the "Free Democracj'?" 
What object have tliese Black Republicans in changing their name in every 
county? They have one name in the north, anothei- in the center, and another in 
the South. When t used to practice law before my distinguished judicial friend, 
whom I recognize in tlie crowd before me, if a man was chai'ged with liorse-stealing 
and the proof shon'ed tliat he went by one name in Stephenson county, anothei 
in Sangamon, a third in Monroe, and a fourth in Randolph, we thought that the 
fact of Ills changing his name so often to avoid detection, was pretty strong evi- 
dence of his guilt. I would like ' to know why it is that -this great Freesoil 
Abolition parly is not willing to avow the same name in all parts of the Slate? If 
this party believes that its course is just, why does it not avow the same principles in 
the Nortli, ^itl in the South, in the East and in the -West, wherever the American 
flag waves over American soil ? 

A voicte — ^"The party does not cail itself Black Republican in the North." 
Mr. Douglas — Sir if you,will get a copy of the paper published at Waukegan, fifty 
miles from Chicago, which advocates the election of Mr. Lincoln, and has his name 
flying at its mast-head, you will find tliat it declares that "tliis paper is devoted to 
the cause" of Black BepuUicanism. I had a copy of it and intended to bring it dowo 
here into Egypt to let you see wliat name the party rallied under up in the northern 
part of the State, and to convince you that their principles are as different in the 
two se<'tions of the State as is their name. I am sorry that I have mishud it and 
have not got it here. Their principles in the north are jet-black, in the center they 
are in color a decent mulatto, and in lower Egypt they are almost white. Why, I 
admired many of the white sentiments contained in I 'ncoln's speech at Jonesboro, 
and could not help but contrast them witb the speech^^ of the same distinguished 
orator made in the northern part of tlie State, Down here he denies that the Black 
Republican paity is opposed to the admission of any more slave States, under any 
circumstances, and says that they are willing to allow the people of each Stale, when 
it wants to come into tlie Union, to do just as k pleases on the question of slavery; 
Jn the North, you find Lovejoy, their candidate for Congress in the Eloominglon 
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Didli'iet, Fiirn-sworlii, tlioj'r candidal^ in thu Chicago District, aniJ IFaitibunie, their 
tiiiididiile in the Galena Disti'icf, all deciai'ing tliiu nevur will tliey eoDHe.it, under any 
cii'cumsiaaces, to admit another slave Slate, evun if tike people ivitnt it. Thus, while 
th'ij avow one set of principles up there, they avow another and entirely diffei'ent set 
dowa liei-e. And here let me recall to Mr. Lincoln the scriptural quotation which 
he haii applied to the Federal Government, fjiai. a house divided gainst itself cannot 
stand, and a-k him tow does he expect this Abolition party to stand when in one- 
half of tlie Stale it advocates a set of principles which it has repudiated in the other 
half? 

I am told that I have but eight minutes onjre. 1 would like to talk to you an 
Koui' and a half longer, but I will make the beat use I can of the remiuuing eight 
luitintes. Jlr. Lincoln said in his fii'st remarks that he was not in lavor of the social 
and poUttcal equality of the negro with the white man. Every where up norili he 
liiii declared that he was not in favor of the social ajid political equality of the 
negro, but he would not say whether or not he was opposed to negroes voting and 
negro citizenship, I want to know whether he is ibr or against negro citizenship? 
Jle dedai'etl his utter opposition to the Dred Scott decision, and advanced as a i-eason 
that the court had decided that it was not possible for a negi'o to be a citizen under 
the Constitution of the United Stales. If lie is opposed to the Dred Scott decision 
for that reason, he must be in favor of eonfering the right and privilege of citizenship 
upon the negro 1 I have 'been trying (o get an answer from him on that point, but 
have never yet obt^ned one, and I will show you why. In every speech he made 
in tlie nortli he quoted the Declai-atioii of Independence to prove that all men were 
created equal, and inswted that the phrase "all men," included the negro as well 
as tile white man, and that the equality rested upon Divine law. Here is what he 
said on that point; 

"I should like lo know if, faking this old Declaration of Independence, which 
declares that all men are equal upon principle, and making exceptions lo it, where 
will it stop? If one man says it does not mean a negro, why may not another say it 
does not mean some other man? If that declaration is not the trutli, let us get the 
statute boob in which we find it and beai" it out." 

Lincoln maintains there that the Declaration of Independence asserts tliat the negro 
is equal to the white man, and that under Divine law, and if he believes so it was 
rational for iiim to advocate negro citizenship, which, when allowed, puts the negro 
on an equality under the law. I say to you in all frankness, gentlemen, that in my 
opinion a negro is not a citizen, cannot be, and ought not to be, under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. I will not even qualify my opinion to meet the declara- 
tion of one of the Judges of the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott ease, "that a 
neg]T3 descended from African parents, who was imported into this country as a slave 
is not a citizen, and cannot be," I say that tliis Government was established on the 
wliite basis. It was made by white men, for the benefit of white men and their 
posterity forever, and never should be administered by any except wiilte men. I 
declare tliat a negix) ought not to be a citizen, whether his parents wei'e imported 
into this country as slaves or not, or whether or not he was born here. It does not 
depend upon the place a negre's parents were born, or whether they were slaves or 
not, but upon the fact that he is a negro, belonguig to a race incapable of self-gov- 
eniment, and for that reason ought not to be on an equality with white men. 

My friendS) I am sorry that I have not time to pursue this ai^umeat further, as I 
might liave done but for the fact that Mr. Lincoln compelled me lo occupy a portion 
of my iiiDe in repelling those gross slandera and felsehoods that Trumbull ha^ invent- 
ed against me and put in circulation. In conclusion, let me ask you why should 
this Government be divided by a geographical line — arraying all miMi North in one 
groat hostile party against all men South ? Mr. Lincoln tells you, in his speech at 
Springfield, " that a house divided agamst itself cannot stand ; that this Govei-nment, 
divided into free and slave States, cannot endure permanently ; that they must either 
l)e all fi-ee or all slave i all one thing or all the otlier." "Why cannot this Govern- 
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mcnt endure divided into free and slave Slates, as our fathers made il ? Wlien liih 
Government wa? estabfished hy Washington, Jeffei-^on, Madison, Jaj, Hamilton, 
Franklin, and tlie othei' sages and patriots of that day, it was composed of fres. 
Stat!s and slave States, bound tt^ther by one common Constitutioa. "We have 
existed and prospered from that day to this tliua divided, and liave increased with a 
rapidilj never before equaled in wealth, the extension of territory, and all the ele- 
ments of power and greatness, until we have become the first nation on the ftee of 
the gli.'he. Why can we not ijius continue to prosper? We can if we will live up 
to and execute the Gtoveniment upon those principles upon which our fathei's eatab-, 
li^h'Ml it. During the whole peiiod of our existence Divine Pravidenee lias smiled 
upon us, and showered upon our nation richer and more abundant blessings than 
have ever been conferred upon any otliei'. 



Mil. LINCOLN'S EEJOINDEli, 

Fellow-citizens : It follows as a matter of coui-se that a half-hour answer to a 
speech of an hour and a half can be hut a very hurried one. I sliall only be ahie 
to touch upon a few of the points suggested by Judge Douglas, and give them a brief 
attention, while I shall have to totally omit others for the want of fame. 

Judge Doughis has said to you that he has not been able to get from me an answer 
to the question whetlicr I am in favor of negi'o citizenship. So far as I know, the 
Judge never asked me the question before. He shall have no occasion to ever ask 
it again, for I tell him very frankly that I am not in favor of negro citizenship. 
This furnishes me an occasion for saying a few words upon the subject. I mentioned 
in a certain speech of mine which has been printed, that the Supreme Court bad 
decided that a negro could not possibly be made a citizen, and without saying what 
was my ground of complaint in regard to that, or whetlier I had any gi'ound of com- 
plaint, Judge Douglas has from tliat thing manufactured nearly every thing that he 
ever says about my dispodtion to produce an equa]ity between the negroes and the 
white people. If any one will read my speech, he will find I mentioned that as one 
of the points decided in the course of the Supreme Court opinions, but I did not 
state what objection I had to it. But Judge Douglas tells the people what my 
objection waswhen I did not tell them myself. Now my opinion is that the different 
States have the power to make a negro a citizen under the Constitution of the United 
States if they choose. The Dted Scott decision decides that they have not that 
power. If the State of Illinois had that power I should be opposed to the exercise 
of it. That is all I have to say about it. 

Jadge Douglas has told me that he heai'd my speeches north and my speeches 
south — that he had heard me at Ottawa and at Fi'eeport ia the north, and recently 
at Jonesboro in the south, and there was a veiy difi'erent cast of sentiment in the 
speeches made at the different points. I will not charge upon Judge Douglas that 
he willfully misrepresents me, but I call upon every f^r-minded man to lake these 
speeches and read them, and I dare him to point out any diffvrence hetween my speeches 
Horlk and south. While I am here perhaps I ought to say a woi'd, if 1 have the 
time, in regard to the latter portion of the Judge's speech, which was a sort of deda- 
matioii in reference to my liaving said I entertained the belief that this Government 
would not endure, half slave and liaif fee. I have said so, and I did not say it 
■without what seemed to me to be good reasons. It perhaps would require more time 
than I have now to set forth iheSe reasons in detail; but let me ask you a few ques- 
tions. Have we ever had any peace on this slaveiy question ? When are we to 
have peace upon it if it is kept in the position it now occupies ? How are we ever 
to have peace upon it? That is an important question. To be sure, if we will ail 
stop and allow Judge Douglas and his fnends to march on in their present career 
until tliey plant the institution all over the nation, here and wherever else our flag 
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wavc-s, ■duii ii'i; iici4Ub-.CP in it, tliere will be peani;. But let mc ask Judge Douf^las 
liow lie i& going to set the people to do that? They liave been wrangling over this 
(iupstion for at leaat tijrty years. Thia was the cause of the agitation resulting in 
the Missouri Compromise — this pi-oduced the tiwubles at the annexation of Texas, 
in the acquisition of the territory acquii'ed in the Mexifsin war. Again, tliis waa 
till! ti-ouble which was quieted by tJie Conipromisc of 1850, whi'n it waa settled 
••jvrfver," at both the great political parties declared in their Nationa] CiaTintions. 
That "forever" lurned out to be just four years, when Judge Douglas wimsdf 
ret^pened if Wlien is it likely to come to an end? He inli'oduced the Nebraska 
hill m lbb4 to put another end to the slavery citation. He promised that it 
would finish it all up immediately, and he has uevei" made a speech since until he 
got into a quarrel with tlie President about tie Lecompion Constitution, in which he 
liiis not declai-ed that we are jmt at the md of the slaveiy.agitaEion. But in oni; 
speech, I think last winter, he did say that he didn't quite see when the end of the 
slavery agitation would come. Now iie tells ua again that it is all over, and 
the people of Kansas have voted down the Lecomptou Constitution; How is it 
over? That was only one of the attempts at putting an end to the slavery agi- 
tation — one of these "fiaal settlements." Is Kansas in the Union ? Has she 
formed a Constitution tliat she is likely to come in under? Is not the slavery 
agitation still an open question in that Ten'iiory? Has tlie voting down of that 
Constitution put an end to all the trouble ? Is tliat more likely to settle it than 
every one of these previous attempts to settle the slavery agitation? Now, at this 
day in the history of the world we can no more fbreteil where the end of tliis. slavery 
agitalion will be than we can see the end of the world itselfl The I^ebraska- Kan- 
sas bill waa introduced four years and a, half ago, ami if the agitation is ever to 
(Mme to an end, we may say we are tour years and a half nearer the end. So, too, 
we can say we are four years and a lialf nearer the end of the world ; and we can 
just as clearly see the end of the world aa we can see the end of this citation. The 
Kansas settlement did not conclude it. If Kansas should siidc to-day, and leave a great 
■ vacant spa(« in the eailh's surface, thia vexed question would sliil be among us. I 
i-ay, then, there is no way of putting an end to the slaveiy agitation amongst us but 
to put it back upon the Iwsis where our fathere placed it, no way but to keep it out of 
our new Territories — to restrict it forever to the old States where it now exists. 
Then the public mind will rest in the belief that it is in the murse of ultimate extiiic^ 
lion. That is one way of putting an end to the slavery agitation. 

The other way is for us to sui-render and let Judge Douglas and his friends have 
their way and plant slavery over all the States — cease speaking of it as in any way 
a wrong — regard slavery as oue of the common matters of pi'operly, jmd speak of 
negroes as we do of o"ijr horses and cattle. But while it drives on in its state of pro- 
gi-eas as it is now driving, aod as it baa driven for the last five yeai-s, I have ven- 
tured the opinion, and I say to-day, tJiat we will Lave no end to the slavery agitation 
until it takes one turn or the other, I do not mean that wlien it t^es a turn toward 
ultimate extinction it wOl be in a day, nor in a year, nor in two years. I do not 
.-jppose that in the moat paajwiful way ultimate extinction would occur iu less than a 
liuiidi'ed years at least; but tliat it will occur in the best way for both ra«es, in Clod's 
ova good time, I have no doubt. But, my friends, I have used up more of my 
lime than I intended on this point. 

Now, in regard to this matter about Trambull and myself having made a 
b^u'gain to suTl out tlie entire "Whig and Demoeiutic parties in 1854— Judge 
Douglas brings forwai'd no evidence to sustain his charge, except the speech 
Matheny is said to have made in 1856, in which he told a cock-and-bull story of that 
sort, upon the same moral principles that Judge Douglas tells it here fo-<lay. This 
is the simple truth. I do not care greatly for the story, but this is the truth of it, 
and I have twice fold Judge Douglas to his face, that from beginning to end there 
is not one word of truth in it. I have called upon him for the proof, and he does 
not at all mee.' rae ks Trumbull met him upon tlia.t of which we were just talking, 
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bj prodiidng the record. He didn't bring flie rccon], liTcaii?;!; tliePe ^'as no 
record for him to bring. When lie asks if I am ready to indorse Ti'iimbull's verac- 
ity after he haa broken a bargain with me, I reply that if Trumbull had broken a 
bai^ain with me, I would not be likely to indorse his vei'acity; but I am ready to 
indorse his veracity becaase neitlier in that thing, nor in €my other, in all the 
years that I have known Lyjnan TrumhuU, have I kmmm him to fail of his word 
or felt a falsehood, large or smaU. It is for that res^on that I indorse Lyman 
Trumbull. 

Mr. James Brown {Dmiglaa Post Master) — "What does Ford's hi'itory say 
aboiil himP" 

Mr. Lincoln — Some gentleman asks me what Ford's History says about him. ftry 
own recollection is, that Ford spesiks of TnambuU in vei-y disi-espeetful terms in sev- 
eml portions of his boot, and thai he tolh a great deal worse of Judge Douglas. I 
refer you, sir, to the history for examination. 

Judge Douglas complains, at considerable length, about a disposition on tlie part 
of Trumbull and myself to attack him personally. I want to attend to that sugges- 
tion a moment. I don't waut to be unjustly accused of dealing illiberally or unfairly 
with an adversary, either in eouil;, or io a political canvass, or any where else, I 
would despise myself if I supposed myself ready to deal less liberally with an ad- 
versary than I was willing to be treated myself. Judge Douglas, in a general 
way, without putting it in a direct shape, I'evives t!ie old charge against me in refei> 
enee to the Mexican war. He does not take the responsibility of putting it in a 
vei7 definite form, but mafees a general reference to it. That chai^ is more than 
ten years old. He complains of Trumbull and myself, because he says we bring 
charges against him one or two years old. He knows, too, that in regard to the 
Mexican war story, the more respectable papers of his own party throughout the 
Slate have been compelled to take it back and acknowledge that it was a lie. 

Hei'e Mr. Lincoln turned to the crowd on the platform, and selecting Hon. Orlan- 
do B. Ficklin, led him forward and said : 

I do not mean to do any thing with Mr, Ficklin, except to present his face and teli 
you that he persona^ htows it to be a lie ! He was a member of Congi-ess at the 
only time I was in Congress, and he [Ficklin] knoiva that whenever there was an 
attempt to prociu^a a vote of mine which would indorse the oiigin and justice of the 
war, I reflised to give such indorsemenl, and voted against it ; but I never voted 
against the supplies for the army, and he knows, as well as Judge Douglas, that 
whenever a dollar was asked by way of compensation or otherwise, for the benefit 
of the soldiers, / gaee aS the votes that Mcklin or Douglas did, a^id perhaps mom, 

Mr. Ficklin — My friends, I wish to aay tliis in reference to Jhe matter, Mr. Lin- 
coln and' myself are just as good personal fiienda as Judge- Douglas and myselt. 
In reference to this Mexican war, my recollection is that when Ashmun's resolu- 
tion [amendment! was offered by Mr. Ashmun of Massachusetts, in which he do- 
dared that the Mexican war was unnecessarily and unconstitutionally commenced 
by '.h" President — my recollection is tliat Mr. Lincoln voted for that resoluljon. 

Mr. Lincoln — That is the truth, Now«you all remember that was a resolu- 
tion censuring the President for tlie manner in which the war wan begun. You 
know they have charged that I voted against the supplies, by which I started 
the soldiers who were out fighting the battles of their country. I say that Ficklyj. 
knows it is false. When that sharge was brought forward by the Ciiicago Times, . 
the Springfield Eegi&ter [Douglas organl reminded the Times that tlie charge 
really applied to John Henry; and I dolcnow that John Henry is now making 
ipeeches and fiercely battling for Judge Douglas. If the Judge now says that he 
m&!& this as a sort of a set-off to what I said to-day in reference to Trumbull's 
charge, then I remind him that he made this chai^ before I said a woitl about 
Trumbull's. He brought this forward at Ottawa, the first time we met ^Oi-.a to fsiee : 
and in tlip opening speech that Judge Douglas made, he attainted rae \t r^iraifl lo a 
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matier ten years old. Isn't lie a pretty man to be whining about people making 
.charges against him otiiy ftDO years old ! 

The Judge thiuks it is altogether wrong that I should have dwelt upon this charge 
of TrumbuU's at alL I gave the apology for doing so in my opening speech. Per- 
haps it didn't fix your attention, I said that when Judge Douglas was speaking at 
places where I spoke on the succeediiig day, he used very harsh iangtiage about this 
char^. Two or three times afterward I stud 1 had confidence in Judge TrumbuU's 
■Kwcity and intelligence ; and my own opinion was, from wliat 1 knew of the char- 
after of Judge Trumbull, that he would vindicate his position, and prove whatever 
ho had Slated to be true. This I repeated two or three limes ; and then I dropjitd 
it, without saying any thing more on the subject for weeks — pei-haps a month. . I 
passed it by without noticing it at all till I found at Jacksonville, Judge Dongla^, in 
the pionitude of his power, is not willing to answer Tnitnbull and let me alone ; but 
he iximes out there and nses this language; "He should not hereafter occupy his 
time in refuting such charges made by Trumbull, but that Lincoln, iiaving indorsed 
the character of Trumbull for veracity, he should hold him [Lincoln] responsible 
for the slanders." What was Lincoln to do ? Did he not do right, when he had the 
St opportunity of meeting Judge Douglas here, to tell him he was ready for the re- 
sponsibility ? I ask a candid audience whethei' in doing thus Judge Douglas was not 
the assailant rather than I ? Here I meet him face to face and say I am ready to 
take the responsibility so far as it rests on me. 

Having done so, I ask the attention of this audience to the question whether I 
have succeeded in sustaining the ehsjge, and whether Judge Douglas has at all suc- 
ceeded in rebutting it ? You all heard me call «!)0n him to say which of t/tese pieces 
of evidence was a forgery^ Does he say that what I present here as a copy of tlie 
original Toombs bill is a forgery ? Does he say that what I present as a eO]>y of 
the bill reported by himself is a forgery ? Or what is presented as a transciipt ti-om 
the Globe, of the quotations from Bigler's speech, is a forgery ? Does he say the 
quotations from his own speech ai'o forgeries? Does he say this ti-anscript from 
Trumbull's speech is a forgery? [" He didn't deny one of tliem."} / wotdd lAen 
like to blow how it comes MOiU, that when each piece of a story is true, the wJtoli. 
story turns out fake f I take it these people have some sense; they see plainh 
that Judge Douglas is playing cuttie-fish, a shiall species of fish that has' no mode of 
defending itself when pursued except by tlirowing out a black fluid, which makes 
the water so dark the enemy cannot see it, and thus it escapes. Ain't tlie Judge 
playing the cuttie-flsh ? 

Now I would ask very special attention to the consideration of Judge Doug- 
las's speech at Jacksonville ; and when you shall read his speech of to-day, I ank 
you to watch closely and see which of these pieces of testimony,' every one of 
which he says is a forgery, he has shown to be such, 2f^ot otie of them has he 
shown to be a foryerry. Then I ask the original question, if each of the piwxa 
of testimony is true, how is it possible that the whole is a falsehood f 

In rogaixl to Trumbull's charge that he [Douglas] inserted a proM-.ion uilo ihe 
bill 10 prevent the Constitution being submiited to tlie people, »hat nas his an- 
Bwei'? He comes here and reads from the Gongressional Gloln to ihow that on Iud 
motion that provision was sti-uck out of the bill. Why, Trumbull ha« »o( ^lud 't 
was not stricken out, but Trumbull says he [Douglas] put it in, and t is no answer 
to the chai-ge to say he aflerward took it out Both are perhaps true. It was 
in regard to that thing precisely that I toid him he had dropped the cub. Tnim- 
buU shows you tliat by his introducing the bill it was his cub. It is no answer 
to that assertion to call Trumbull a liar merely because he did not speciaily fuy 
that Douglas struck it out. Suppose that were the case, does it answer Trumt ill? 
I assert that you [pointing to an individual] are here to-day, and you undertake lo 
provt me a liar by showing that you were in Mattoon yestei-day. I say that you took 
your hat off your head, and you prove me a liar by putting it on j'oitr head. That 
u the whole force of Douglas's argument. 
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Now, I want to come back to my original question. Trumbull says that Judge 
Douglas had a hill with s provision in it for submitting a Constitution to be 
made to a vote of the people of Kansas. Does Judge Douglas deny that fact ? 
Does he deny that the provision which Trumbull reads was put in that bill? Then 
TrumbuU says he struck it out. Does he dare to deny that ? He does not, and I 
have the right to repeat the question — wh) Judge Doufflm took it outl Eigiei' 
has said thei-e was a combination of certain Senators, among whom he did not in- 
clude Judge Douglas, by which it was agreed that the Kaiiaa? bill should havs 
» clause ia it not to have the Constitution formed under it submitted to a vote cf th« 
I>eople. He did not say that Douglas was amone them, but we proTe by another 
source that about the same time Douglas comes into the Senate with that pro- 
oisiim stricken out of the hiU. Although Bigicr cannot say they were all working 
ill concert, yet it looks very much as if the thing was agreed upon and done witli 
a matual understanding after the confei-ence ; and while we do not know that it was 
absolutely so, yet it looks so probable that we have a right to caJl upon tlie man 
who knows the true reason why it was done, to tell what the true reason was. 
When he will not tell what the true reason was, he stands in the attitude of an 
accused thief who has stolen goods in his possession, and when called to account, 
refuses to tell where he got them. Not only is this the evidence, but when he 
comes in with the bill having the provision stridteu out, he tells ns in a speech, 
not then, but since, that these alterations and modifications in the bill had been made 
hjf HIM, in consultadon with Toombs, the originator of the hill. He tells us the 
same to-day. He says there were certain modifications made in the bill in Com- 
mittee that he did not vote for. I ask you to remember while certain amendments 
were made which he disapproved of, but which a majority of the Committee voted 
in, he ht^ himself told us that in this particular the akercUiims c^d modificationi 
were made by him upon constdtation with Toombs. We have his own word that 
these alterations were made iy him and not by tlie Committee. Now, I ask what 
is the reason Judge Douglas is so chaiy about coming to the exact question ? Wlial 
is the reason he will not tell you any thing about how it waa made, bt whom il 
w£B made, or that he remembers it being made at all? Why does he stand 
playing upon the meaning of words, and quibbling around the edges of the evidence ? 
If he can expl^n all this, but leaves it unexplained, I have a right to inter that 
Judge Douglas understood it waa the purpose of his party, in engineering that bill 
tSirough, to make a Constitution, and have Kansas come into the Union with that 
Constitution, without its being submitted to a vole of the people. If he will ex- 
plain his action on tliis question, by giving a helterreason for the facts that happened, 
than he has done, it will be satisfactory. But until he does that — until he gi\';n a 
better or more plausible reasou tlian he has offered against the evidence in the case 
— J suggest to him it wilt not aeail him at all tJiat he swells himself up, takes on 
dignify, and calls people liars. Why, sir, there ia not a word in Trumbiili's spetch 
diat depends on TVumbull's veracity at all. He has only furayed the eviderc*" and 
told you wliat follows as a matter of reasoniug. There is not a statement in tiie 
whole speech that depends on Tnimbull's word. If yon liave ever studied geome- 
tiy, you remember that by a course of reasoning, Euclid proves tliat all the angles 
in a (I'iangle are equal to two right angles. Euclid has shown you how to work it 
out. Now, if you undertake to disprove that proposition, and to show that il is 
erroneous, would you prove it to be false by calling Euclid a liar? They tell m" 
that my time is out, and therefore I close. 
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Extract from Mr. Trumbv^s Speech made at Alton, referred to hy Mr. Idncoht 
in his opening at Okarh^oru 

I come now to another extract from a speech of Mr. Douglas, made at Beaols- 
iown, and reported in the Missoim Eepubiioan. This extract has relerence to a 
Ft;itement made by me at Chicago, whei'ein I charged that an agreement bad been 
entert4 into by the very persons now claiming credit for opposing a Conalitution not 
submitted to die people, to have a Constitution formed and put in force without giving 
clie people of Kansas an opportunity to pass upon. it. Witliout meeting this charge, 
wliich 1 substantiated by a reference to the record, my colleague is reported to have 

" For when this charge was once made in a much milder form, in the Senate of the 
United Slates, I did brand it as a lie in the presence of Mr. Trumbull, and Mr, 
Trumbull sat and heard it thus branded, without daring to say it was true. I toll 
you he knew it to be felse when he uttered it at Chicago j and yet he says he is 
going to cram the lie down his throat until he should cry enough. The miserable 
craven-hearted wretch I he would rather have both ears cut off than to use that lan- 
guage in my presence, where I could call him to account. I see the object is to draw 
me into a pei-sonal controversy, with the hope thereby of concealing from the public 
Uie enormity of the principles to which they are committed. I shall not allow much 
of !ny time in this canvass to be occupied by these personal assaults — I have none to 
make on Mr. Lincoln ; I have none to make on Mr. Trumbull ; I have none to make 
on any other political opponent. If I cannot stand on my own public record, on my 
oH'ti private and public character as history will record it, I will not attempt to rise 
by (mdiicing the character of other men. I will not make a blackguard of myself 
by imitating the course they have pursued against me. I have no charges lo make 
agiiinst them." 

This is a singular statement taken altogether. After indulging in language which 
woufd disgrace a loafer in the filthiest purlieus of a fish-market, he winds up by say- 
iiig tliat he will not make a blackguard of himself, that he has no charges to make 
ligiiiiist me. So 1 suppose he considers, that to say of another that he knew a thing 
to be false when he uttered it, that he was a "miseiiible craven-heai'ted wretch," does 
not amount to a personal assault, and does not make a man a blackguard. A dis 
criminating public will judge of that for themselves ; but as he says he has " ni. 
cliarges to make on Mr. Trumbull," I suppose politeness requires I should believe 
him. At the risk of ag^n offending this mighty man of war, and losing something 
.iroie than mj ears, I shall have the audacity to again read the record upon him and 
pi'ove and pin upon him, so that he cannot escape it, the truth of every word I ut- 
tered at Cliicago, Ton, fellow-citizens, are the judges to determine whether I do 
fliis. My colleague says he is wilUng to stand on his public record. By that he 
shall be tried, and if ht had been able to discriminate between the exposure of a p\ib- 
lic act by the record, and a personal attack upon the individual, he would have dis- 
covered that there was nothing personal in my Chicago remarks, unless the condem- 
nsttion of himself by his own public record is personal, and then you must judge 
wlio is most to blame for the torture his public record infliats upon him, he for mak- 
ii!g, or I for reading it afVer it was made. As an individual I care very little about 
Jiulge Douglas one way or the other. It is his public acta with which I have to do, 
and if they condemn, disgrace and consign him to oblivion, he has only bimseltj not 
me, to blaJne. 

Now, the charge is that there was a plot entered into to have a Constitution formed 
for Kansas, and put in force, without giving the people an opportunity to pass upon 
it, and that Mr. Douglas wa.s in the plot. This is as susceptible of proof by the rec- 
ord as is the fact that the Slate of Minnesota was admittei,! into the Union at the last 
fccssion of Congress. 

On the 25th of June, 1856, a bill was pending in the United States Senate to au- 
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thorize the people of Kansas to form a Constitution and come into the Unkiii, Oc. 
that day Mr. Toombs oflered an amendment which lie intended (o propose to the bill 
trhich waa ordered to be printed, and, with the original bill and other amendmenta, 
recommended to the Committee oq Territories, of which Mr, Douglas was Cli^rman. 
This amendment of Mr. Toombs, printed by order of the Senate, and a copy of 
which I have here present, provided for tlie appointment of commissioners who were 
■ to take a census of Kansas, divide the Territory into election distriota, and aupcrin- 
toiid the election of deJegatea to form a Constitution, and contains a clause in tlin 
18th section which I will read to you, requiring the Constitution which ahonld bfl' 
formed to be submitted to the people for adoption. It reads as follows ; 

" That the following propositions be and the same are hereby offered to the said 
(!!onvention of the people of Kansas, when formed, for their fee acceptance or re- 
jection, which, if accepted by the Convention, and ratified by the people at tlie elec- 
lion for the adoption of the Constitution, shall be obligatoiy on the United States, 
and npon the said State of Kans£^," etc. 

It has been contended by some of the newspaper press, that tliis section did not 
require the Constitution which should be formed to be submitted to the people for 
approval, and that it was only the land propositions which were to be submitted. 
Tou will observe the language is that the propositions are lo be " ratified by the peo- 
ple at the election for the adoption of the Constitution." Would it have been possi- 
ble to ratify the land propositions " at the election for the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion," unless such an election was to be held ? 

When one thing is required by a contract or law to be done, the doing of which in 
made dependent upon and cannot be performed without tl»! doing of some other thing, 
is not that other thing just as much required by the contract or law as the first ? It 
matters not in what part of the act, nor in wliat phraseology the intention of the 
Legislature is expressed, so you can clearly ascertain what it is; and wlienever that 
intention is ascertained from, an examination of the language used, such intention is 
part.of and a requirement of the law. Can any candid, fair-mioded man, read the 
section I have quoted, and say that the intention to have the Constitution which 
should be formed submitted to the people for their adoption, is not clearly expressed? 
In my judgment there can be no controversy among honest men upon a proposition 
so plain as this. Mr. Douglas has never pretended to deny, so f iir aa I am awai'e, 
that the Toombs amendment, as originally inti'oduced, did requli* a submission of tiie 
Constitution to the people. This amendment of Mi'. Toombs was referred to the 
committee of which Mr. Douglas was Chairman, and reported back by him on the 
30th of June, with the words, "And ratified by the people at the election for the 
adoption of the Constitution " striciten out. I have here a copy of the bill as report^ 
ed back by Mr. Douglas to substantiate the statement I make. Various other alter-. 
aliens were also made in the bill to which 1 shall presently have occasion to call at- 
tention. There was no other clause in the original Toombs biU requiring a aubmis- 
sion of the Consiilution to the people than the one I have read, and tliere was no 
clause whatever, after that was struck out, in the bill, as re]iorted back by Judge 
Douglas, requiring a submission. I will now introduce a witness whose testimony 
cannot be impeaclied, he acknowledging himself to have been one of the couf^pu-ators 
and privy to the fact about which he testifies. 

Senator Bigler alluding to the Toombs bill, as it was called, and which, after aun- 
diy amendtnents, passed the Senate, and to the propriety of submitting the Constitu- 
tion which should be formed to a vote of the people, made the following statement in 
his place in the Senate, December 9th, 1857. I read from part 1, Gongreasional 
Ghihe of last session, paragraph 21 : 

" I was present wlien that subject was discussed by Senators, before the bill was 
introduced, and the question waa i-aised and discussed whether the Constitution, when 
formed, should be submitted to a vote of the people. ■ It was held by the most intel- 
ligent on the subject, that in view of all the difficulties surrounding that Territory, 
the danger of any' experiment at that time of a popnlar vote, it would be better that 
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tfiere sliouH be no such provision in the Toombs bill ; and it is my undei-sfanding, In 
all tlie intercourse I had, that that Convention would make a Constitution and send 
it here without submitthig it to the popular vote." 

In speaking of this meeting again on the 31st December, 1857 ( Uimgresdona, 
Globe, same vol., page 113), Senator Bigler said : 

" Notliing W!is faither from my mind than to allude to any socia] or confidential in- 
terview. The meefing was not of that eharactei-. Indeed, it was semi-official, and 
called to promote the public good. My recollection was clear that 1 left the confeiv 
enci under the impression (hat it had been deemed best to adopt measures to admit 
Kaoi^as as a State thiough the agency of one populiu- election, and that for delegates 
to the Convention. This impression was the sti'onger, becanae I thought the spirit 
of the biii iniringed upon the doctrine of non-intervention, to which I had great aver- 
sion; but with the hope of accomplishing great good, iind as no movement had been 
made in that direction in (he Territory, I waived this objection, and concluded to sup- 
port the measure, I have a few items of testimony as to the con-ectness of tliese 
impressions, and with their submission I shall be content. I have before me the bill 
reported by the Senator Irom Illinois, on the 7th of Miirch, 1856, providing for the 
admission of Kansas as a State, the third section of which reads as follows ; 

" ' That the following pi-opositiona be, and the same are hereby oiFered to the said 
Convention of the people of Kansas, when formed, for their free acceptance or re- 
jection; whicli, if accepted by the Convention and i-atified by the people at the elec- 
tion for the adoption of the Constitution, shall be obligatory upon the United States, 
ttud upon the said State of Kansas,' 

" The bill i-ead in place by the Senaror from Georgia, on the 25th of June, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Territories, contained the same section, word for word. 
Both these bills wei-e under consideration at the (inference referred to, but, sir, when 
the Senator from Illinois reported the Toombs bill lo the Senate, wi^ amend- 
ments, the next morning, it did not contain that porlion of the thii'd section which in, 
dicated to the Convention that the Constitution should be approved by the people. 
The woids 'and ratified by the people at the election for the adoption of the Consti- 
tution ' had been stricken out." 

I am not now seeking to prove that Douglas via.', m the plot to force a Con.=titu- 
tion upon Kansas without allowing the people to vole directly upon it. I shall at- 
tend to that bi-anch of the subject by and by. My object now is fo prove the exist- 
ence of the plot, what the design was, and I ask if I have not already done, so. 
Here are the foots : 

The introduciion of a bill on the 7th of March, 1856, providing for the calling of 
a Conveiitioii in Kansas, to form a State Constitution, and providing that the Consti- 
tution should be submitted to the people for adoption ; an amendment to this bill, 
proposed by Mr. Toombs, containing the same requirement ; a reforenSe of these va^ 
rious bills to the Committee on Territories ; a consultation of Senators to determine 
whether it was advisable to have the Constitution submitted for ratification ; the de- 
termination that it was not advisable ; ^d a report of tlie bill back to the Senate 
.next morning, with the clause providing for the submission stricken out. Could evi- 
dence be more complete to establish the first part of the charge I have made of a 
plot having been entered into by somebody, to have a Constitution adopted without 
submitting it to the people? 

Now, for the other part of the charge, that Judge Douglas was in this plot, whethw 
knowingly or ignorantly, is not material to my purpose. The charge is that he was 
an instrument co-operating in the project to have a Constitution foimed and put into 
operation, without affording the people an opportunity to pass upon it. The first evi- 
dence to sustain the chaise Is the fact that he reported back the Toombs amendment 
with the clause providing for the submission stricken out. Tlii*, in connection with 
his speech in tlie Senate on the 9th of December, 1857 ( Congi-essiimal Globe, part 1, 
page 14), wherein he stated i 

" That dui-ing the last Congress, I [Mr, Douglas] reported a bill from the Cora 
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mittee on Territories, to authonze the people of Kansas to assemble and form a Con- 
Btitution for themselves. Subsequently die Senater Irom Geoi'giii (Mr. Toombs) 
brought forward a substitnte for my bill, which, after having been modified by him 
aad myself in consultation, was passed by the Senate." 

This of itself ought 1» be sufficient to show that my eollenge was an instrument in 
the plot to have a Constitution put in force without submitting it to tie people, and 
lo forever close his mouth from attempting to deny. No man can reconcile his acta 
and former declarations with, his present denial, and the only charitable conclusion 
would be that he was being used by others without knowing it. Whether he is en- 
titled to the benefit of even this excuse, you must judge on a candid heai-ing of the 
facts I shall present. When the charge was first made in tbe United States Senate, 
by Mr. Bigler, that my colleague had voted for an Enabling Act which put a Govern- 
ment in operation without submitting the Constitution to the people, my colleague 
((hngremonal Globe, last session, part 1, page 24) slated : 

"I will ask the Senator to show me an intimation from any one member of the 
Senate, in the whole debate on tbe Toombs bill, and in the Union from any quarter, 
that the Constitution was not to be submitted to the people. I will venture to say 
that on ail sides of the chamber it was so understood at the time. If the opponents 
of the bill had understood it was not, they would have made the point on it ; and if 
they had made it we should certainly have yielded to it, and put in the clause. That 
is a discovery made since the President found out that it was not safe to fake it for 
granted tliat that would be done which ought in fairness to have been done." 

I knew at the time this statement was made, that I had urged (he very objection 
(o die Toombs bill two years before, that it did not pi-ovide for the submission of the 
Constitution. Ton will find ray remarks, made on the 2d of July, 1856, in the ap- 
pendix to the GongressioTud Globe of that year, page 179, urging this very objection. 
Bo you ask why I did not expose him at the time? I will tell you — Mr. Douglas 
was then doing good service against the Lecompton iniquity. The Republicans were 
then engaged in a band-to-hand fight with the National Democracy, to prevent Ihe 
bringing of Kansas into the Union as a slave State against the wishes of its inhabi- 
tants, and of course 1 was unwilling to turn our guns from the common enemy to 
strike down an ally. Judge Douglas, however, on the same day, and in the same de- 
bate, probably recolleeting, or being reminded of the fact, that I had objected to the 
Toombs bill when pending, that it did not provide for the submission of the Ccnstitu- 
tion to the people, made another statement which is to be found in the same volume 
of the Oongressional Globe, page 22, in which he says : 

" That the bill was silent on tlie subject is true, and my attention was called to 
that about the time it was passed ; and I took the iair construction to be, tliat powem 
not delegated were reserved, and that of course the Constitution would be submitted 
to the people.* Whether this statement is consistent with the statement just before 
made, that had the point been made it would have been yielded to, or that it was a 
new discovery, you will determine ; for if the pubbc records do not convict and c^m- 
demn him, he may go uncondemned, so far as I am CMicemed. I make no use hero 
of the testimony of Senator Bigler to show that Judge Douglas must have been privy 
to tJie consultation held at his house, when it was determined not to submit the Con- 
stitution to the people, because Judge Douglas denies it, and I wish to use his own 
«cts and declarations, which are abundantly sufficient for my purpose. 

I come to a piece of l«stimony which disposes of aU these various pretenses which 
have been set up for striking out of the original Toombs proposition, the clause re- 
quuing a submit^on of the Constitution l« the people, and show^s tliat it wa^ not done 
either by accident, by inadvertence, or because it was believed that the bill, being 
silent on the subject, the Constitution would necessarily be submitted to the people 
for approval What will you think, after listening to the facta already presented, to 
show that there was a design with those who concocted the Toombs bill as amended, 
not to submit tbe Constitution to the people, if I now bring before you the amended 
bill as Judge DoHglas reported it back, and show the clause of tbe original bill re- 
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qiiii'iiig suLmission, was not only struct out, but that other clauses were inserted in 
the hill putting it absolutely out of the power of the Convention, to submit the Coo- 
stitutioii to the people for approval, had they desired to do bo? If I can produce 
such evidence as that, will you not all agree that it clinches and establislies Ibrever 
all I chatwed at Chicago, aad more too ? 

I propose now to fiiriiisli that evidence. It will be remembered that Mi\ Toombs's 
Ijill j>iovided for holding an election for delegates to form a Constitution under the 
supervision of commissioners to be appointed by the President, and in the bill a.-, re- 
pOL'ied back by Judge Douglas, these words, not to be found in the original bdf. v,vii 
inserted at the close of the Hfh section, viz; 

"And until the complete execution of this act no other election shall be held in 
laid Territory." 

Ti is clause put it out of the power of the Convention to refer to the people ftn 
adoption i it absolutely prohibited the holding of any other eleelion tian that foi' the 
election of delegates, till that act was 'completely executed, which would not liave 
bei'.n until Kansas was admitted as a State, or at all events till hei- Constitution waa 
fully prepared and ready for submission to Congress for admission Other amei>d- 
ments reported by Judge Douglas to the original Toomhs bill, clearly show that the 
intention was to enable Kansas (o become a State without any further action than 
simply a resolution of admission. The amendment I'eported by Mr. Douglas, that 
" until tlie next Congressional apportionment, the said State shall have one represen- 
tative," clearly shows this, no such provision being coniained in tlie original Toombs 
bill. For what other earthly purpose could the clause to prevent any other election 
in Kansas, except that of delegates, till it was admitted as a State, have been inserted 
except to prevent a submission of the Constitution, when formed, to the people?' 

The Toombs bill did not jtass in the exact shape in which Judge Douglas reported 
il. Several amendments were made to it in the Senate. I am now dealing with the 
action of Judge Douglas as connected with that bill, and speak of the bill as he re- 
commended it. The facia I have stated in regard to this matter appear upon the 
records, which I havo here present to show to any man who wishes to look at them. 
They establish beyond the power of controversey, all the charges I have made, and 
show that Judge Douglas was made use of as an instrument by others, or else know- 
ingly was a party to the scheme to have a Grovernment put in force over the pwjple 
of Kansas, without giving them an opportunity to pass upon it. That others high in 
position in the so-called Democratic party were parties to such a scheme is confessed 
by Gov. Bigler; and the only reason why the scheme was not carried, and Kansas 
long s^o forced into the Union as a slave Slnte, is the fact, that tlje Kepublicans were 
sufficiently sP'ong in the House of Eepresenfatives to defeat the n 



Exlract from Air. Douglas's Speech made at JacksmwiUe, and referred to hy Mr 
Lincoln in his openiitg at Charleston. 

I have been reminded by a friend behind me that there is another topic -^r^a 
which tliere has been a desire expressed that I should speak. I am told that Mr 
Lyman Trumbull, who has the good fortune to hold a seat in the United States Sen- 
ate, in violation of the bargain between him and Lincoln, was here the other day 
and occupied his time in making certain charges against me, ioTolving, if they be 
true, moral turpitude. I am also informed that the charges he made here were sub- 
stantially the same as those made by him in the city of Chicago, which were printed 
in the newspapers of that dty. I now propose to answer tliose charges and to anni- 
hilate every pretext that an honest man has ever had for repeating them. 

Jn order that 1 may meet these charges fairly, I will retui them, as made by Mr. 
Trumbull, in his Chicago speech, in his own language. He says : 

" M"ow, fellow-cilizens, I make the distinct charge that there was a pi'e concerted 
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arrangement aud plot entered into by the very men wIjo now claim credit for oppos- 
ing a Constitution not submitted to tlie people, to have a Coustitutioii ftiiined and 
put in force without ^ying the people an opportunity to pass upon it. This, my 
fWends, is a serious chaise, but I ehai'ge it (o-night, tim,t the very men who ti-averso 
the counlry under banners, piuclaiming popular sovereignty, by design, concocted a 
bill on purpose lo force a Constitution upon that people." 

Again, speaking to some one in the crowd, he says : 

"And you want to satisfy yourself that he was in the plot to force a Constitution 
upon tliat people? I will satisfy yon. 1 will emm the ti'uth down any honeat man'ji 
throat, until he cannot deny if, and to the man who does deny it, I will crwn the lis 
down iiis throat till he siiall C17 enough ! It is pi'epo'-terou" — it is the most d'mmable 
effi^onteiy that man ever put on to conceal a scheme to defiaud and chcdt the people 
out of their rights, and then claim credit for it." 

Tliat is polite and decent language for a Senator of the United States Kemtm- 
ber that that language was uJed without any provocation ulutever fiom me I had 
not alluded to him in any maimer in any speech that I had made, hence withoui 
provocation. As soon as he sets his foot witliin the StatL, he m ikes tlit direct 
charge that I was a party to a plot to force a Constitution upon the ptoplf of 
£anaa3 agmnst tlieir will, and knowing that it would be denied, he talks eibout 
cramming the lie down the throat of any man who ahali deny it, until ho cues 
enough. 

Why did he take it for granted that it would be denied, unkss he Iniew li to he 
false ? Wliy did he deem it necessary to make a threat in advance that lie Hould 
"cram the lie" down the throat of any man that should deny it"* I hive no doubt 
that tlie entire Abolition party coniiider it very polite for Mi Tiumbull to go round 
uttering calumnies of that kind, bullying and talking of cramming lie-f down men s 
tiiroats ; but if I deny any of his lies by calling him a Iiji, they aie hhodied at the 
indecency of the language ; hence, to-day, instead of callmg him a hai I latutd to 
prove that he is one. 

I wish in the first place to refer to the evidence adduced by Trumbull, at Chicago, 
to sustain his chai-ge. He there declared that Mr. Toombs, of Georgia, intro- 
duced a bill into Congress authorizing the people of Kansas to form a Conslitulion 
and come into tlie Union, that when introduced it contained a clause requiring the 
Constitution lo be submitted to the people, ^id tliat I struck out the words of that 

Suppose it were true tlrnt tliere was such a clause in the bill, and that I sLi-uck it 
out, is that proof of a plot to force a Constitution upon a people against tliur will ? 
Bear in mind, tliat from the days of George Washington to the Admmiati.iiion of 
Franklui Pierce, there had never been passed hy Congtess a bill rciiunmg the 
Bubmiaaiou of a Constitulion to the people. If TinimbuUs chaige, that I otiuik 
out that clause, were true, it would only prove that I had lepoited the bdl in 
die exact shape of every bill of ' like character that passed under Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, Moimie, Ja<jkson, or any other Presidi'iit, to the time of iht, then 
present Administmtion. I ask you, would that he evidence of a design to force a 
Constitution on a people against tlieir will? If it were so, it would he evidence 
gainst Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, Van Buren, and every other 
President. 

But upon examination, it turns out that the Toombs bill never did contain a clause 
requiring the Constitufion to he submitted. Hence no such clause was evei stricken 
out by me or any body else. It is true, however, that the Toombs bill aiid its au- 
thors all took it for granted that the Constitution would be submitted. There had 
never been, in the lustory of this Groverameut, any attempt made to foree a Consti- 
tution upon an unwilUng people, and nobody dreamed that any such attempt would 
be made, or deemed it nec^sary to provide for such a contingency. If such a clause 
was necessary in Mr. Trumbull's opinion, why did he not offer an amendment to thai 
efiect? 
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In oi'dei; to o^ve more pertinency to that i^uestion, I will read an exfrsiot fi'om 
ri-uiiilmU's speedi in the Senate, on the Toombs bill, made on tlie 2ii of July, I85B. 

" Wv are asked to amend this bill, and make it perfect, and a liberal sjiirit seems 
10 be manifested on the part of some Senatore to have a fair biU. It is itifRcult, 1 
admit, to frame a biU tlmt will give satisfaiitioa to all, but to approach it, or come 
near it, I thmk two things must be done." 

The first, then, he goes on to say, was the application of the Wilmot Pi-oviso to 
the Territoviea, and the second the repeal of all the laws passed by tVie Territorial Lc^- 
isialure. He did not tlien say that it was necessary to put in a clause requiring the 
submission of tie Constitution. Why, if he thought such a provision necessary, did 
he not introduce it ? He says in his speech that he was iavited to oiler amend- 
ments Why did he not do so ? He cannot pretend that he had no chance to do 
this, for he ^d offer some amendments, but none requiring submission. 

I now proceed to show that Mr. Trumbull knew al the time that tlie bill was 
silent as to the subject of submission, and also that he, and every body ebe, took it 
for granted that the Constitution would be submitted. Now for the evidence. In 
hii second speech he says: "The hill in many of its features meets my approbatioii." 
^o he did not tliink it so very had. 

Further on he says : 

" In regard to the measure introduced by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Toombs], 
and recommended by tlie Committee, I regard it, in many respects, as a most excel- 
lent hill , but we must look at it in the light of surrounding circumstances. In the 
u>iidition of things now existing in the country, I do not consider it as a safe meas- 
ure, nor one -nhich will give peace, and I will give my reasons. Fii-st, it affords no 
immediate rehef It piovides ior taking a census of the voters in tlie Territory, 
foi an election in November, and the assembUng of a Convention in December, to 
form if it thinks piopei, a Constitution for Kansas. preparatory to its admission into 
the Unioti as a Stal« It h not until December tkit the Convention is to meet It 
would take somp time to toira a Constitution. I ntppose that Oonstiiution would 
hue to he laiijied hy the people before it becomes valid." 

He therp expreaslv detUrui that he supposed, under the bill, the Constitution 
mould have to be submitted to the people before it became valid. He went on 
lo tai 

" No provision is made in this biU for such a ratification. This is objectionable to 
mj mmd I do not think the people should be bound by a Constitution, wJlJiout 
pivsing upon it directly, themselves." 

Why did he not offer an amendment providing for such a submission, if ho 
tliousht it necessary ? Notwithstanding the absence of such a clause, he took it 
for granted that the Constitution would have to be ratified by the people, under 
the bill. 

Ill another part of the same speech, he says: 

" Tlmre is nothing said in this bill, so far as I have discovered, about submitting 
the Constitution which is to be framed, to the people, for their sanction or rejection. 
Perhaps the Convention would have the right to submit it, if it should think proper; 
l)''t it is certtunly not compelled to do so, according to the provisions of the bill. If 
,t is to be submitted to the people, it will take time, and it will not be until some 
time next year that this new Constitution, atfiimed and ratified by the people, would 
{■•; sniimittod here to Congress for its acceptance, and what is to be the condition of 
that people in the meantime ?" 

You see that his argument then was that the Toombs bill would not get Kansas 
into the Union quick enough and was objectionable on that account. He had 
no leai-s about this submission, or why did he not inti'oduce an amendment to meet 
the ca^^e ? 

A voice — "Why didn't you? You* were Chairman of the Committee." 

Mr Douglas — I will answer tliat question for you. 
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In t!ie tirsi j>laci;, no such provision had ever before been put in auy similar act 
passed by Congress. I did not suppose that there was an honest man who would pre- 
tend that the omission of such a clause famished evidence of a coDspiracy or attonpt 
to impose on the people. It could not be expected that such of us as did not think 
that omission was evidence of such a scheme, would offer such an amendment ; but 
if Ti'umbull then believed what he now says, why did he not offer the amend- 
ufiit, and try to prevent it, when he was, as he says, invited to do so ? 

In this connection I will tell you what tbie mmn point of discussion was : There 
was a bin peuding to admit Kansas whenever she should have a population of 
9,?.420, that being the ratio required for a member of Congress. Under that bill 
Kansas could not liave betwme a State for some years, because she could not havt 
had tlie requisite population. Mr. Toombs took it into his head to bring in a bill to 
admit Kansas then, with only twenty-five or flurty thousand people, and the question 
was whether we would allow Kansas to come in under this bill, or keep her out 
under mine untU she had 93,420 people. The Committee considered that question, ■ 
and overruled me by deciding in &vor of the immediate admission of Kansas, and I 
reported accordingly. I hold in my hand a copy of the Report which I made at that 
lime. I will read from it : 

"The point upon which your Committee have entertained the most serious and 
grave doubts in regard to the propriety of indorsing the proposition, relates to the 
fact that, in the absence of any census of the inhabitants, there is reason to appre- 
hend that the Territory does not contain sufiieient population to entitle them to de- 
mand admission under the treaty with France, if we take the ratio of representation 
for a member of Congi-ess as the rule." 

Thus you see that in the written report accompanying the bill, I said tliat the 
great difficulty with the Committee was the question of population. In the same 
report I happened to refer to the question of submission. Now, listen to what I said 
about that : 

" In the opinion of your Committee, whenever a Constitution shall be formed in 
any Territory, preparatory to its admission into the Union as a State, justice, the 
genius of our institutions, the whole theory of our republican system, imperatively 
demands that the voice of the people shall be fairly expressed, and tlieir wUIem- 
bodied in that fundamental law without fraud or violence, or intimidation, or any 
other improper or unlawful influence, and subject to no other restiietions than those 
imposed by the Constitution of the United States." 

I read this from the Report I made at the time, on the Toombs bill. I wiO read 
ret another passage irom tlie same Report ; ailer setting out the features of the 
Toombs bill, I contrast it with the proposition of Senator Seward, saying; 

" The revised proposition of the Senator from Georgia i-efers all matters in dis- 
pute to the decision of the pi'esent population, with guaranties of fairness and safe- 
guards against frauds and violence, to which no reasonable man can find just greunds 
of exception, while the Senator from New Tork, if his proposition is designed to 
recognize and impart vitality to the Topeka Constitution, proposes to disfranchise not 
only all the emigrants who have arrived in the Territory this year, but all the law- 
abiding men who refused to join in the act of open rebellion against the constituted 
authorities of the Territory last year by making the unauthorized and unlawful 
action of a political party the fundamental law of the whole people," 

Then, again, I repeat that under that bill the'question is to be referred to the pres- 
ent population to decide for or against coming into the Union under the Consiilutiop 
they may adopt 

Mr. Trnmbull, when at Chicago, rested his chaise upon the allegation that tlw 
clause requiring submission was originally in the MD, and was stricken out by me. 
When that falsehood was exposed by a publication of the record, he went to Alton 
and made another speech, repeating the charge and referring to otiier and different 
evidence to sustain it. He saw that he wad caught in Ins first falsehood, so he 
changed tlie issue, and instead of resting upon the allegation of striking out, he made 
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it -est upou the declaration tliat I had itibxtdufcd a clause into the bill prohibiting 
tlie iieople from voting upon the Constitution. I am told that he made the same 
chai'ge here that he made at Alton, that I had tictually inti'oduced and incorporated 
into tlie bill, a clause wiiich prohibited the people from yolong upon their Constitii- 
tiori. I hold his Alton speech in my hand, and will i-ead the amendment, which he 
alleges that I offered. It is in these woivis : 

"And until the complete execution of this act no other election shall be held in 
said Territory." 

Trumbull says the object of that amendment was to pi-event the Conveiitioii fr:,Q» 
submitting the Constitution Jo a vote of the people. I will read what he said a. 
Alton on that subject : 

"This clause put it out of the power of the Convention, had it been so dispmi-d, 
to submit the Constitution to tlie people for adoption; for it alisolutelj prohibited iln' 
holding of any other election, tlian that for the election of delegates, till tliat act was 
completely executed, which would not have been dll Kansas was admitted as a Stiite, 
or, at al! events, till her Constitution was fully prepai'cd and ready for submission to 
Congress for 9dm.ission." 

Now, do you suppose that Mr. Ti-umbull supposed that that clause prohibited the 
Convention £eom submitting the Constitution to the people, when, in his speech in the 
Senate, he declared that the Convention had a right to submit it? Iq his Allon 
speech, as will be seen by the extract which I have read, he declared that the clause 
put it out of the power of the Convention to submit tJie Constitution, and in his 
speech in the Senate he said : 

" There is nothing said in this bill, so far as I have discovered, about sabmitting 
the Constitution which is to be formed, to the people, for their sanction or rejection. 
Perhaps the Convention could have the right to submit it, if it shoald think proper, 
but it is certainly not compelled to do so according to the provisions of the bill," 

Thus you see that, in Congress, he declared the bill to be silent on the subject, and 
a few days since, at Alton, he made a speech, and said that there was a provision in 
the bill proliibiling submission. 

I liave two answers to make to that. In the first place, the amendment which he 
quote?, as depriving the people of an opportunity to vote upon the Constitution, jc«j 
stricken out on my motion — absolutely stricken out and not voted on at all ! In the 
second place, in Ceu of it, a provision was voted in authorizing the Conver.tion to 
order an election whenever it pleased. I will read. After TrnmbuU had made his 
speech in the Senate, declaring that the Constitution would piobably be submitted 
to tlie people, although the bill was silent upon that subject^ I made a few remarks, 
and offered two amendments, which you may And in the Appendix to the (Jon 
gremonal Globe, volume ihirty-tliree, first session of the thirty-fourth Congress, 
p:ige 795. 

I quote : 

" Mr. Douglas — I have an amendment to offer from the Committee on Territories. 
On page 8, section 11, strike out the words ' until the complete execution of this art 
no oElier election shall be held in said Territoiy,' and insex't the amendracnt which I 
hold in my hand." 

The amendment was as follows : 

" That all persons who shall possess the other qualifications prescribed for voter? 
under this act, and who shall have been bonajide inhabitants of said Territory since 
its organization, and who shall have absented themselves therefrom in consequence 
of the disturbances therein, and who shall return before the first day of October 
next, and become bona fide inhabitants of the Territory, with the intent of making 
it their permanent home, and shall present satisfaotoiy evidence of these facts to the 
Boai-d of Commissioners, shall be entitled to vote at said election, and shall have 
their names placed on said corrected list of voters for that purpose." 

Thut ainendinept was adopted unanimously. After its adoption, the record shows 
the following ; 
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" Mr. Douglas — I hiive anotlier iimenildifiBt to ofl'er from, the Committee, to follow 
the amendment which has been adopted. The biO reads now, 'and until tlie com- 
plete exeeiition of this act, no other election shall he held in said Terriiorj.' It liaa 
been suggest!^ that it should be modified in this way, 'and to avoid all conflict in 
the complete execution of this acf, all other elections in said TciTitoiy are hereby 
postponed nntit such time as said Conyention shall appoint,' so that they can ap[>oint 
tlie day in the event that there should be a failure to come into tlie Union." 

Thi^ araeudment was also agreed to without dissent. 

Thus you see that tiie amendment quoted by Trambull, at Alton, as evidence 
aiTiilu -t me, instead of being put into the bill by rae, was stricken out on my motion, 
;iiiil u<'\m- became a part thereof at all You also see that the substituted dauae 
CAjti'iwsly authorized the Convention to appoint sucli day of election m it should 
deem pTO|)er. 

All'. Trumbull when he made that speech knew these facta. He forged his evi- 
dence fi'om b<^inning to end, and by ialsifying the record he endeavors to bolster up 
his false chai'ge, I ask you what you think of Trumbull thus going aJ'ound the 
country, falsifying and garbling the public records. I ask you whether you will 
sustain a man who will descend to the infamy of such conduct. 

Mr. Douglas proceeded to remark that he should not hereafter occupy his time in 
refuting such charges made by Trumbull, but that Lincoln having indorsed the char- 
acter of Trumbull for veracity, he should hold him [Lincoln^ responsible for the 
slanders. 



FIFTH JOINT DEBATE, AT GALESBURGH, 



MR. DOUGLAS'S SPEECIL 

Ladtes and Gkntlemen; Pour years ago I appeared before the'people of 
Knos co'jnty for the purpose of defending my [jolitical action apon the Compromise 
measures of 1850 and the passage of the IIJinsas-Nebraska bill. Those of you be- 
fore me, who were present then, will remember that I vindicated myself for support- 
ing those two measures by the iact that they rested upon the great fundamental prin- 
ciple that the people of each Slate and each Territory of this Union have the right, 
and ought to be permitted to exercise the right, of regulating their own domestic con- 
cents in their own way, subject to no other limitation or resti'iclion than that which 
the Constitution of the United States imposes upon them. I then called upon the 
people of Illinois to decide whether that principle of self-government was right or 
wrong. If it was and is right, then the Compromise measures of 1850 were right, 
and, consequently, the Kansas and Nebraska bill, based upon the same principle, 
must necesaajily have been rigtit, 

Tlie Kansas and Nebraska bill declared, in so many words, that it was the true 
intent and meaning of the act not to legislate slavery into any State or Territory, nor 
to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to form and 
regulate their domestic institutions in tlieir own way, subject only to the Constitution 
of the United States. For the last four years I have devoted all my energies, in 
private and public, to commend that principle to the American people, "Whatever 
else may be said in condemnation or support of my political couree, I apprehend 
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lijat no honest man will doubt tin; fidelity witli wliicli, uiideruildi'cumstances,! have 
utooii by it. 

During the last year a question arose in the Congress of the United States ivhethei" 
or not that principle would he violated by the admission of Kansas into the Union 
under the Lecomplon Constitution. In my opinion, the attempt to foi-ee Kansas in 
under that Conatitution, was a gross Tioiation of the priaeiple enunciated in the Com- 
promise measures of 1850, and Kansas and Nebraska bill of 1854, and thexefoi* I 
i<^d off in tie flght against the Lecompton Constitution, and conducted it until the 
effijrt to carry that Constitution through Congi'ess was abandoned. And 1 can apjieal 
to aD men, fnends and foes, Democrats and Eepublicans, Northern men and South 
ern men, that during the whole of that fight I carried the banner of Popular Sov 
ereignty aloft, and never allowed it to ti-aii in the dust, or lowered my flag until vic- 
(oiy perched upon our arms. When the Leeompton Constitution was defeated, the 
qutation arose in tie minds of those who had advocated it what they should next 
resort to in order to can'y out their views. They devised a measure known as the 
ICngiish bill, and granted a general amnesty and political pardon to all men who liad 
fought against the Lecompton Constitution, provided they would support that bill. I 
(or oiie did not clioose to accept the pardon, or to avail myself of the amnesty granted 
on tluil condition. The fact that the supporters of Lecompton were willing to forgive 
>iU differenees of opinion at that time in the event those who opposed it favored the 
English bill, was an admission they did not think that opposition to Lecompton im- 
oaired a man's standing in the DemocTRtic party. Now the question arises, what 
was that English bill which certain men are now attempting to make a tesf of politi- 
cal orthodoxy in this country. It provided, in substance, tliat the Lecompton Con- 
stitution should be sent back to the people of Kansas for their adoption or rejection, 
at an election which was hebi in August last, and in case they refused admission un- 
der it, tliat Kansas should be kept out of the Union until she had 93,420 inhabitants. 
I was in favor of sending the Constitution bads in order to enable the people to say 
whijthei' or not it was their act and deed, and embodied theii" will ; but the other 
proposition, that if they refused to come into the Union under it, they should be kept 
out until they had double or treble the population they then had, I never would sanc- 
tion by my vote. The reason why 1 could not sanction it is to be found in the fact that 
by the English bill, if the people of Kansas had only agi-eed to become a slave-hold- 
ing State under the Lecompton Constitution, they could have done so with S5,000 
people, but if they insisted on being a free Stat*i, as they had a right to do, then 
they were to be punished by being kept out of the Union until they had nearly tlijee 
times that population. I then said in my place in the Senate, as I now say to you, 
that whenever Kansas has population enough for a slave State she has population 
enough for a tree State. I liave never yet given a vote, and I never intend to reeoi'd 
one, making an odious and unjust distinction between the different States of this 
Union. I hold it to be ft ftindamentaJ principle in onr republican form of govern- 
ment that sJl the States of this Union, old and new, free and slave, stand on an exact 
e<jua)(Ey. Equality among the different States is a cardinal principle on which aU 
lur institutions rest, "Wherever, therefore, you make a discrimination, saying to a 
alavt State fliat it shall be admitted with 35,000 inhabitants, and to a free State (liat 
1 =hall not be admitted until it has 93,000 or 100,000 inhabitants, you are throwing 
the whoie weight of tiie Federal Government into tlie scale in favor of one class of 
States gainst the other. Nor would I on the other hand any sooner nancfion the 
dijcti'ine tliat a free State could be admitted into the Union with 35,000 people, 
while a slave State was kept out until it liad 93,000. I have always declared in the 
Senate my willingness, and I am willing now to adopt the rule, that no Territory 
shall ever become a Slate, until it has the requisite population for a member of Con- 
gress, according to the then existing ratio. But while I have always haen, and am 
now willing to adopt that general rule, I was not willing and would not eons<ait to 
malte an exception of Kansas, as a punishment for her obstinacy, in demanding the 
right to do as she pleased in the formation of her Constitution. It is proper that I 
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shoiil'l remark here, that my opposition to the Lccomptoii Constitution did not test 
upon the pecuUar position taken by Ktmsas on liie subject of slavery. I held then, 
and hold now, that if the people of Kansas want a slave State, it is theii- right to 
make one and be received into the Union under it ; if; on the contraiy, they want a 
free State, it is their right to have it, and no man should ever oppose their admiHaion 
■because they ask it under the one or the other. I hold to tiiat gi'eat prinoiple of 
self'goi'iroment which asserts the right of eveiy people to decide ibr themselves the 
nature and character of the domestie institutions and fundamenbtl law under which 
tht y are to live. 

The effort haa beeii and is now being made in this State by certiun postmasters 
und other Federal offlce-holdera, to make a test of faith on the support of the English 
bill. These men are now making speeches all over the Slate against me and in 
feivor of Lincoln, eitiier directly or indirectiy, because I would not sanction a dis- 
crimination between slave and free States by voting for tlie English bill. But while 
that bill is made a test in Illinois for the purpose of breaking up the Democratic or- 
ganization in this State, how is it in the other States? Go to Indiana, and tiiere you 
find English himself, the author of the English bill, who is a candidate for re-elec- 
tion to Congress, has been foreed by public opinion to abandon his own darling 
project,. and to give a promise that he will vote for the admission of Kansas at once, 
whenever she forms a Constitution in pursuance of law, and ratifies it by a majority 
vote of her people. Not only is this the case with English himself, but I am in- 
formed that every Democratic candidate for Congress in Indiana lakes the same 
ground. J Pass to Ohio, and there you find that Groesheek, and Pendleton, and Cox, 
and all the other anti-Lecompton men who stood shoulder to shoulder with me 
against the Lecompton Constitution, but voted for the English bill, now repudiate it 
and take the same ground that I do on that question. So it is with the Joneses and 
othei-s of Pennsylvania, and so it is with every other Lecompton Democmt in the 
fi-ee States. They now abandon even the English bill, and come back to the true 
platform which I proclaimed at the time in the Senate, and upon wliich tiie Democ- 
racy of Ulinoia now stand. And yet, notwithstanding the fact, that every Lecomp- 
ton and anti-Lecompton Democrat in the free States has abandoned the English bill, 
you are told that it is to be made a test upon me, while the power and pati-onage of 
the Government are all exerted to elect men to Congress in the othei- Stales who 
occupy the same position with reference to it that I do. It seems that my political 
offense consists in tlie fact that I first did not vote for the English bill, and thus 
pledge myself to keep Kansas out of the Union until she has a population of 
93,420, and then return home, violate that pledge, repudiate the bill, and take the 
Apposite ground. If I had done this, perhaps the Administration would now be ad- 
vo iating ray re-election, as it b that of tlie others who have pursued tliis course. I 
did not choose to ^ve that pledge, for the reason that I did not intend to carry out 
thai prindple. I never will consent, for the sake of conciliating the froivns of power, 
to pledge myself to do that which I do not intend to perform. I now submit 
the question to you as my constituency, whether I was not right, first, in re-sisting 
the adoption of the Lecompton Constitution ; and secondly, in resisting the Englisii 
bill. I repeat, that I opposed the Lecompton Constitution because it was not the 
act and deed of the people of Kansas, and did not embody their will. I denied the 
right oi any power on earth, under our system of Govei-nment, to force a Constitu- 
tion on an unwilling people. There was a time when some men could pi-etend to 
believe that the Lecompton Constitution embodied the will of the people of Kansas, 
but that time has passed. The question was referred to the people of Kansas under 
the English bill last August, and then, at a fair election, they rejected the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution by a vote of from eight to ten ag^nst it to one in its fiivor. Since 
it liaa been voted down by so overwhelming a majority, no man can pretend that it 
was the act and deed of that people, I submit the question to you whether or not, 
if it had not been for me, that Conotitution would have been crammed down the 
throats of the people of Kansas ag^nst their consent. While at least ninety-nine 
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out of evciy hitndvcil pRopIe hure pi-esetit, agree tliiiL I was right in defeating tiiat 
pi'ojnci, yet my enumies use ilie fact (iat I did defeiit it by doiug right, to breai me 
down and put another man in the United States in my place. The very men who 
auknowiedge that I was right in defeating Lecompton, now form an alliance with 
Fedei'al oifice-holdei's, pi-ofessed Lecomjjton men, to defeat me, because I did right. 
My poUtical opponent, Mr. Lincoln, haa no hope on eartli, and has never dreamed that 
lie had a chance of success, wei-e it not for the aid that he is receiving from Pedi'.ral 
officc-holdcf's, who are using tlieir influence and the patronage of the Grovemment 
against me in revenge for my fiaving defeated tlie Lecompton Oonstitution. What 
do you Republicans tJiink of a political organization that will tiy to make an unholy 
and unnatural combination with its professed foes to beat a man merely because he 
has done right? You know such is the fact with regai-d to your own party. Yon 
know that the ox of decapitation is suspended over every man in office in ] Uinois, and 
the terror of proscription is thi-eatened every Democrat by the present AdministarOr 
tioi), unless he supports the Republican ticket in preference to my Democratic asso- 
ciates and mysel£ I could find an instan\« in tlie postmaster of the city of Gales- 
buEgh, and in ever}' other postmaster in this vicinity, al! of whom have been stricken 
down simply because they discharged the duties of their offices honestly, and supported 
the rogular Democratic ticket in tliis State in the right. The Republican pai-ty is avail- 
ing itself of every unworthy means in the present contest to carry the election, be- 
cause its leaders know that if they let this chance slip they wiU never have another, 
and their hopes of making this a Republican State will be blasted forever. 
/ Now, let me ask you whether the country lias any interest in sustainit^ this or- 
ganization, known as the Republican party. That pai'ty is unlike all other political 
organizations in this country. All other parties have been national in their charac- 
ter — have avowed their principles alike in the slave and free States, in Kentucky ae. 
well as Illinois, in Louisiana as well as in Massachusetts. Such was the ease with 
the old Whig party, and such was and is the case with the Democratic party. 
Whigs and Democrats could proclaim their principles boldly and fearlessly in the 
Sorth and in the South, in the East and in the West, wherever the Constitution- 
ruled and the American flag waved over American soil. 

Bat now you have a sectional organization, a party which appeals to the North- 
em section of the TJaion against the Southern, a party which appeals to Northern 
passion. Northern pride. Northern ambition, and Northern prejudices, against 
Southern peojile, the Southern States, and Southern institutions. The leadere of 
that party hope that they will be able to unite the Northern States in one great sec- 
tional party, and inasmuch as the North is the strongest section, that fhey will thns 
be enabled to out vote, conquer, govern, and control the South. Hence you find 
that they now make speeches advocating prindples and measures which cannot be 
defended in any slaveholding State of this Union. Is there a Republican residing 
in Galesburah who can travel into Kentucky and carry his principles with him across 
the Ohio? VWhat Republican fi'om Massachusetts can visit the Old Dominion with- 
out leaving his principles behind him when he crosses Mason and Dixon's line ? 
Permit, me to Bay to you in perfect good humor, but in all sincerity, that no politi- 
cal creed is sound which cannot be proclaimed fearlessly in every State of this Union 
whero tie Federal Constitution is not the supreme law of the land. Not only is 
this Republican party unable to proclaim its principles alike in the North and in the 
South, in the free States and in the slave States, but it cannot even proclaim them 
in the same Ibrms and give them the same sti-ength and meaning in al! parts of the 
same State. My friend Lincoln finds it extremely difficult to manage a debate in 
llie center part of the State, where there is a mixture of men from the North and 
the South. In the extreme Northern part of llUnois he can proclaim as bold 
and radicid Abolitionism as ever Giddings, Lovejoy, or Garrison enunciated, but 
wlien he gets down a little further South he claims that he is an old line Whig, a 
disciple of Henry Clay, and declai-es tiiat he still adheres to the old line Whig creed, ■ 
and has nothing whatever to do with Abolitionism, or negro equality, or negro dti- 
12 
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zenship. I once before hinted this of Mr. Lincoln in a public speecli, and al 
Cliarleslon lie defied me to show that there was any difference between his speechea 
in the North and in Ihe Soulh, and that tiiey were not in strict harmony. I will now 
call your attention to two of them, and you can then say whether you would be apl 
to believe that the same man ever uttered both. In a Bpeecii in reply to me at Chi- 
cago in July last, Mr. Liocoln, in speaking of the equality of the negro wuu the 
white man, used the following language : 

" I should like to know, if taking tliis old Declaration of Independence, wl.ieh de- 
clares tliat all men are equal upon principle, and making exceptions to it, whi-re will 
it stop? If one man says it does not mean a negro, why may not another man say 
it does not mean another man ? If the Declaration is not the trutli, let as get the 
statute book in which we find it and tear it out. Who is so bold as to do it? If it 
is xiot true, let us tear it out." 

You find that Mr. Lincoln there proposed that if Ike doctrine of the Deelaraljon 
of Independence, declaring all men to be bom equal, did not include the negro and 
put him on an equality with the white man, that we should take the statute book aud 
tear it out. He there look the ground that the negro race is included in the Decla- 
ration of Independence as the equal of the white race, and that there could be do 
such thing ae a distinction in the races, making one superior and the other inferior. 
I read now from the same speech : 

"My friends [he say^], I have detaineil you about as long as I desire to do, and 
I have only lo say let us discard all this quibbling about this man and the other 
man — tliis race and that race and the dtiier race being inferior, and therefore^ 
they must be placed in an inferior position, discarding our standard that we have 
Itsli us. Let us discard all these things, and unite a^ one people througliout tliis 
land, until we shall once more stand tip declaring that all men are ci-eated equal." 

["Thafs light," etc.] 

Yes, I have no doubt that you think it is right, hut the Lincoln men down in 
Coles, Tazewell and Sangamon counties do not think it is right. In the conclusion 
of the same speech, talking to the Chicago Abolitionists, he said : " I leave you, 
hoping that the lamp of liberty will burn in your bosoms until there shall no longer 
be a doubt that all men are created free and equal," ["Good, good."] Well, 
you say good to that and you are going to vote for Lincoln because he holds 
that doi,trme I will not blame you tor supporting him on that ground, but I will 
show you m immediate contrast with that doctrine, what Mr Lincoln said down 
in Egypt m older to get votes in that locality where they do not hold to such a 
doctrine In a jomt discussion between Mr. Lincoln and myself, at Charlestvn, I 
think, on the ISth of last month, Mr. Lincoln, referring to this subject, used the fol- 
lowing language 

" I will say then, that I am not nor never have bees in favor of bringing about 
in any way the social and political equahty of the white and black races ; that I 
arn not nor never have been in favor of making voters of tiie free nt^mes, or 
jurors, or qualifying them to hold oilice, or having them to marry with white peo- 
ple. I will say in addition, that there is a physical difference lietween the white 
and black races, which, I suppose, will forever forbid the two races living together 
upon terms of social and political equality, and inasmuch as they cannot so live, 
that while they do remain together, tliere must be the position of superior and in- 
ferior, that I as much as any other man am in favor of the "iupcrior po=itioii being 
assigned to the white man." 

["Good for Lincoln."] 

Feltow-citizens, here you find men hurraing for Lincoln and saying that he did 
right, when in one part of the State he stood up for negro equality, and in an- 
chor part for political effect, discarded the doctrine and declared that there al- 
ways must be a superior and inferior race. AbolitionLsta up north are expected 
and required to vote for Lincoln because he goes for the equality of the races,. 
holiUng that by the Declaration of Independence the white man and the negro 
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«■ r iL\ 1 qui ind (.'ndowcd by the DivIiiP law ivith that equalily, and c3own 
i-outh ht, tfil the ol I Whigs, the Kentuckiaiis, Virginians, and Tennesseeans, that 
then 1= a plijsuj.! diff«reEice in the ruces, nifjcing one superior and the other in- 
teiioi, and that he is in favoi' of maintaining the superiority of the white race over 
(he negro JSiow how can you reconcile those two positions of Mr. Lincoln? He 

1 to be voted b>i in the south as a pro-slavery man, and he is to be voted for in the 
north as an Abolitionist. Up here he tiinks it is all nonsense to talk about a (Jiftfer- 
eneu between the races, and says that we must " discard all quibbling about this race 
and that race and the other race being inferior, and tJierefore they must be placed in 
ail inferior position." Down south he makes this "quibble "about this race and that 
race end the other race being inferior as the creed of his party, and declares that the 
siegi- can never be elevated to the position of the white man. You find that his politi- 
cal meetings are called by different names in different counties in tbe State. Here they 
are called Eepublican meetings, but in old Tazewell, where Lincoln made a speech 
last Tuesday, h(t did not address a E^uUican meeting, but " a grand rally of the 
Idncohi men." There are very few Republicans there, because Tazewell county J 
filled with oid Virginisuis and Kentuckians, all of whom are Whigs or Democrats, and 
if Mr. Lincoln liad called an Abolition or Republican meeting there, he would not get 
iiiimy votes. Go down into Egypt and you find that he and his party are operat- 
ing under an alias there, which his friend Trambull has given them, in orde.r that 
tliey may cheat the people. When I was down in Monroe county a few weeks ago 
addressing the people, 1 saw handbills posted announcing that Mr, Trumbull was go- 
ing to spwik in behalf of Lincoln, and what do you think the name of his pai-ty was 
iJiere ? Why the " Free Democracy." Mr. Ti-umbnil and Mr. Jehu Baker wei-e 
announced to address the Free Democracy of Monroe county, and the bill was 
signed " Many Free Democrats." The reason tliat Lincoln and his party adopted 
the name of " Free Democi'acy " down there was because Monroe county has al- 
ways been an old-fashioned Democratic county, and hence it was necessary to make 
the people believe that they were Democrats, sympathized with them, and were fight- 
ing tor Lincoln as Democrats, Come up to Springfield, where Lincohi now lives, 
and always has lived, and you find that the Convention of his party which assembled 
to nominate candidates for Legislature, who are expected to vote for him if elected, 
dare not adopt the name of llepublican, but assembled under the title of " all op- 
posed to the Democracy." Thus you find that Mr. Lincoln's creed cannot travel 
tlirough even one lialf of the counties of this State, but, that it changes its hues 
and becomes lighter and lighter, as it travels from the exti-eme north, until it is near- 
ly white, when it readies the extreme south end of the Slate. I ask you, my friends, 
%vhy cannot Republicans avow their principles alike every where ? I would despise 
myself if I thought that I was procuring your votes by concealing my opinions, 
and by avowing one set of principles in one part of the State, and a different set 
in another part If I. do not truly and honorably represent your feelings and prin- 
ciples, then I ought not to be your Senator ; and I will never conceal my opinitms, 
or modify or change them a hair's breadth in order lo get votes. I tell you that this 
Chicago doctrine of Lincoln's — declaring that the negi-o and the white man are made 
equal by the Declaration of Independepce and by Divine Providence — is a mon- 
strous heresy. The signers of the Declaration of Independence never dream*,d of 
till! negro when they were writing that document They refeiTed to white men, 
to men of European birth and Eurepean descent, when they declared the equality 
of all men. I see a gentleman there in the crewd shaking his head. Let me 
remind him that when Thomas Jefferson wrote that document, he was the owner, 
and so continued until his death, of a large number of slaves. Did he intend to say 
in that Declaration, that his negro slaves, which he held and treated as property, 
were created his equals by Divine law, and that he was \-iolaling the law of God 
every day of his life by holding them as slaves ? It must be borne in mind that 
when that Declaration was put forth, every one of the thirteen Colonies were slave- 
holding Colonies, and every man who signed that instrument represented a slave 
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holding corstituencj'. Recollect, also, that no one of them emanci|>ale(l his slaves, 
much less put them on an equality with himself, after he signed the Declaration. On 
Ihe contrary, they all continued to hold their negroes as slaves during the revolution- 
ary war. Now, do you believe — are you willing to have it said — that every man 
who signed the Declaration of Independence declared the negro hi^ equal, and then 
was hypocrite enough to coclinue to hold him as a slave, in violation of' what he be- 
lieved to bo the Divine law ? And yet when you say that the Declamljon of Inde- 
pendence includes Ihe negro, you chaise the signers of it with hypocrisy. 

I say to you, frankly, that ia my opinion, this Government was made byonr fatiiew 
on the white basis. It was made by white men for the beneiit of white men and 
thrir posterity forever, and was intended to be administered by white men in all time 
to come. 13ut while I hold that under our Constitution and political system the ne- 
gro is not a citizen , cannot be a citizen, and ought not to be a citizen, it dues not ibl- 
low by any means that he should be a slave. On the contrary it does foiiow tliat the 
negro, as an inferior I'aee, ought to possess every right, every privilege, every immu- 
nity which he can safely exercise consistent with tlie safety of the society in which 
ho lives. Humanity requires, and Chi-istianity commands, that you shall extend to 
every inferior being, and every dependent being, ail the privileges, immuniljes and 
advantages which can be granted lo them consistent with the safety of societJ^ If 
you ask me the nature and extent of these privileges, I answer that that is a ques- 
tion which the people of each State must decide for themselves. Illinois has decided 
that question for hei-selt We have said that in this State the negro shall not be. 
a slave, nor sliall he he a citizen. Kentucky holds a different doctrine. New York 
holds one different from either, and Maine one different from all. Virginia, in her 
policy on this question, differs in many respects from the others, aiid so on, until 
there is hardly two States whose policy is exactly alike in i-egard to the relation 
of the white man and the negro. Nor can you reconcile them and make them alike. 
Each State must do as it pleases. Illinois had as much right to adopt the policy 
which we have on that subject as Kentucky had to adopt a diffei-ent policy. The 
great principle of tiiis Government is, that each State has the right to do &a it 
pleases on oil these questioa.t, and no other State, or power on earth has the right 
to interfere ivith us, or complain of us merely because our system differs fiom 
theirs. In the Compromise Measures of 1850, Mr. Clay declai'ed that tiiis greiil 
principle ought to exist m. the Territories aa well as in the States, and I reasserted 
his doctrine in tlie Kansas and Nebi-aska bill in 1 854. 

But Mr. Lincoln cannot be made to underetand, and those who are determined to 
vote for him, no matter whetJier he is a pro-slavery man in the south and a negra 
equality advocate in the nortti, cannot be made to understand how it is that in a 
Territory the people can do as they please on the slavery question under the Dred 
Scott decision. Let us see whether I cannot explain it to the satisfaction of all 
imfiartial men. Chief Justice Taney has said in his opinion in the Dj'ed Scott case, 
that a negro slave being property, stands on an equal footing with otiier prop- 
erty, and that tlie owner may caiTy them into United States territory the same 
es he does other property. Suppose any two of you, neighbors, should conclude 
(o go to Kansas, one carrying $100,000 worth of negro slaves and tlie otiier 
$100,000 worth of mixed merchandise, including quantities of liquors. You both 
agree tliat under that decision you may carry your property to Kansas, birt when 
you get it there, the merchant who is possessed of the liquors is met by the 
Maine liquor law, which prohibits tiie sale or use of his property, and the owner 
of the slaves is met by equally unfriendly legislation, which makes his property 
woithiess after he gets' it there. What is. the right to carry your property into 
the Territory worth to either, when unfriendly legislation in the Territory renders 
it worthless alVer you get it there? The slaveholder when he gets his slaves 
there finds that there is no local law to protect him in holding them, no slave code, 
ao police regulation maintaining and supporting him in his right, and he discovers at 
once that the absence of such friendly legislation excludes his pivipcrty ft'om the 
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Ti;iritory, just as irresisfibly as if there was a positive Constitution al prohibition 
excluding it. Thus you find it is with any kind of properly in a leri'itory, it 
d<!pends for its protection on the local and municipal law. If the people nf a I'erri- 
uiry want slavei'y, they mike friendly legislation to introduce it, but if they d'> not 
want it, tliey withhold all protection from it, and then it cannot exist there. Such 
was the \iew taken on the subject by different Southern men when the Nebraska biU 
Ijassed. See the speech of Mr. Orr, of South Carolina, the present Speaker of (he 
House of Representatives of Congress, made at that time, and there you will Imd 
liiis whole doctrine ai-gued out at tiill length. Bead the speeches of otiier Southern 
CoiigrnHsmen, Senatora and Representatives, made in 1854, and you will find that 
they took the same view of the subject as Mr. Orr — that slavery could never be 
Ibrced on a people who did not want it. I hold that in this country there is no 
power on ihe face of the globe tiiat can force any institution on an unwilling people. 
The gi-eat fundamental principle of our Gtovemment is that the people of each State 
111(1 each Territory shall be lett perfectly free to decide for themselves what shall be 
file nature and character of their instituliona. When this Government was made, it 
ivaa based on that principle. At the time of its formation there were twelve slave- 
holding States and one fi'ee State in this Union. Suppose this doctrine of Mr. Lin- 
coln and the Eepublicans, of uniformifj of laws of all the States on the subject of 
slavery, had prevailed ; suppose Mr. Lincoln himself Jiad been a member of the 
Convention which fnuned the Constitution, and that he had risen in that august 
Ijody, and addressing the father of his country, had said as he did at Spring- 
fitkl : 

"A house divided against itself cannot stand, I believe this Government cannot 
endure permanently half slave aud half fl-ee, I do not expect the Union to be dis- 
solved — I do not expect t)ie house to fall, but I do expect it will cease to be divided. 
It will become all one tinng or all the other." 

What do you think would have been the result ? Suppose he had made that Con- 
vention believe that docti'ine and tliey had acted upon it, what do you think would 
have been the result? Do you bcJieve tliat the one free State would have outvoted 
tlie twelve slaveholding States, and thus abolish slaveiy ? On the contrary, would 
jiot the twelve slaveholding States have outvoted the one free State, and under his 
doctiine have Ihstened slavery by an in-evocable Constitutional provision upon every 
inch of the American Repubhc? Tims you see that the doctrine he now advocates, 
if proclaimed at the beginning of the Gioverument, would have established slavery 
eveiy where throughout the American continent, and are you witliug, now that we 
liave the majority section, to exerase a power which we never would have submit- 
ted to when we were in the minority ? If the Southern States had attempted to con- 
ti-ol our institutions, and make the States all slave when tliey had the power, I ask 
would you have submitted to it? If you would not, are you willing now, tjiat we 
liave become the strongest under that great principle of self-government that allows 
each State to do as it pleases, to attempt to control the Soutliem institutions? Then, 
my friends, I say to you that there is but one path of peace in this Ref-ublic, and 
that is to administer tbis Government as our fathers made it, divided into fiee and 
sl;ive States, allowing each State to decide for itself whether it wants slaveiy or not. 
If Illinois will settle the slavery question for hei-self. and mind her own business 
aud let her neighbors alone, we will be at peace with Kentucky, and every other 
Soiithem State. If every other State in the Union will do the same there will be 
peace between the North and the South, and in the whole Union. 
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MR. LINCOLN'S REPLY. 

My Fei.lgw-citizkns : A very large portion of the speech wlucli Judge Dong- 
las has addressed to yon lias previously been delivered aud put in print. I do not 
meaii tliat lor a hit upon the Judge at alt. K 1 had not been interrupted, [ was going 
to say that such an answer as I was able to make to a very large [jonion of it, ha"! 
already been more than onee made and published. There has been an opporfunity 
ftffordeil to the public to see our respective views upon the topics discussed in a largo 
portion of the speech which he has just delivered. 1 make these remai'ks for tlie 
purpose of excusing myself for not passing over the entire ground that Ihe Judge 
has tKiversed. I however desire to take up some of the points that he lias attended 
to, and ask your attention to them, and I shall follow him bockwai'ds upon some 
notes which I have taken, reversing the order by beginning where he con 
ciudeiJ. 

The Judge has alluded to the Declaration of Independence, and insisted that 
negroes are not included In that Declaration; and that it is a slander upon (he fi'ameri) 
of that insti'iunent, to suppose that negi'oes were meant theiytin ; and he asks yon : 
Is it possible to believe that Mr. Jefferson, who penned the immortal paper, could 
have supposed himself applying the language of that instrument to the negiu race, 
and yet held a portion of that I'ace in slavery ? Would he not at once have freed 
them ? 1 only have to remark upon this part of the Judge's speech (and tliat, 
too, very briefly, for I shall not detain royseltj or you, upon that point for any great 
length of lime), that I believe the entire records of the world, from the date of the 
Declaration of Independence up lo witliin three years ago, may be searched in vain 
for one single afiirmation, from ong single man, that the negix) was not included in 
the Declaration of Independence j^I think I may defy Judge Douglas to show that 
he ever said so, that Waahington ever said so, iJiat any President ever said so, that 
any meuiber of Congress ever said so, or lliat any living man upon the whole eartli 
ever boiii so, until the necessities of the present policy of the Democratic party, in 
regard to slavery, had to invent that allirmatioa. And I will remind Judge 
Doi^^s and this audience, that while Mr. JeiTerson was ibe owner of slaves, as 
undoubtedly lie was, in speal;ing upon this very subject, he used llie stj'ong lan- 
guage that "he trembled for his country when he remenlbered that God was just;" 
and I will offer the highest premium in my power to Judge Douglas if he will 
show that he, in all his life, ever uttered a sentiment at all akin to that of 
Jeffei-Bon.j 

Tlie nest thing to which I will ask your attention is tlie Judge's comments ii\mn 
the fact, as he assumes it to be, that we cannot call our public meetings ^s Republi- 
can meetings; and he instances Tazewell county as one of the plaices where tiie 
fnends of Lincoln biive called a public meeting and have not dared to name it a 
Eepulilican ma^i^ng. He instances Monroe county as another where Judge Trum- 
bull and Jqliu Kalter addressed the persons whom the Judge assumes to be the 
fiiendi of Lincoln, calling them tiw " Free Democracy." I have the honor to inibrra 
JuQge Douglas that he spoke in tiiat very county of Tazewell last Saturday, 
and I was there on Tuesday last, and when he spoke there he spoke under a call not 
venturing to use the woi-d "Democrat," [Turning to Judge Douglas.] What tiiink 
you of tins ? 

So again, there is another thing to which I would ask the Judge's attention upon 
tliis subject. In Ihe contest of 1856 his paily delighted to call themselves together 
as the "National Demowacy," but now, if there should be a notice put up any whej-e 
for a meeting of the "National Democracy," Judge Douglas and his friends would 
not come. They would not stippose themselves invited. They would understand 
that it was a call for those hateful postmasters whom he talks about. 

Now a few words in regard to these extracts from speeches of mine, which 
Judge Douglas has read to you, and which iie supposes are in veiy great contrast to 
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e^di other. Tliose ?]ieeo,l:es have been betbiti the public for a considerable lime, 
ami if they have any in consistency In them, if there is any conflict in them, the pub- 
lic have been able to delect it. When the Judge says, in speaking on this subject, 
that I make speeches of one sort for (lie people of the northen end of the Slate, 
and of a different sort for the southern people, he assumes that I do not understand 
that my speeehes will be put in print and read north and south. I knew all the 
while that the speech that I made at Chicago, and the one I made at Jonesboro and 
the one at ('hapleston, would all be put in print and all the i-eading and intelligent 
men in tlie community would see them and know all about my opinions. And I 
liace not supposed, and do not now suppose, that there is any conflict whatever 
b tween them. But tiie Judge will have it that if we do not confess that thei-e is a 
6<irt ol inequality between the white and black races, which justifies us in midtiitg 
(hem sidv) V, we must, then, insist that there is a degree of equality that requires us 
III mtke them our wives. Now, I have all the while taken a broad distinction in 
legatd to that matter; and that is all there is in these different speeches which he 
airaFS here, and the enfii'e reading of either of the speeches will show that that dis- 
tinction wan made. Perhaps by taking two parts of the aime speech, he could have 
;^t up as much of a conflict as the one he has found, fl have all the while main- 
tjined, tliat m so far as it should be insisted that tliere was an equality between the 
"lute and black races that should produce a perfect social and pohtical equality, it 
Mjs an impossibility. This you have seen in my printed speeelies, and with it I liave 
said, that in tiieir right to " life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness," as procUumed 
in that old Declaration, the inferior races are our equals. And these declarations 
I have constantly made in refei-ence to the abstract moral question, to contemplate 
and consider when we are legislating about any new country which is not already 
cursed with the actual presence of' the evil — slavery. I have never manifested any 
impatience with the necessities that spring from the actual presence of black people 
amongst us, and the actual existence of slavery amongst us where it does already ex- 
ist; but I have insisted that, in legislating foi" new countries, whcajp it does not exist, 
there isno just rule other thatt that of moral and abstract rightl /With reference to 
those new countries, those maxims as to the right of a people ti " life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness," were the jiist rules to be constantly referred to. There ia 
no misundei'fituiding this, except by men interested to misunderstand it. I take it 
that I liave to address an intelligent and reading community, who will peruse what I 
liay, weigh it, and then judge whether I advance improper or unsound views, or 
ivhether i advance hjqiocritical, and deceptive, and conti-iiry views in different por- 
tions of the country. I believe myself to be guilty of no such thing as the latter, 
ihougii, of course, 1 cannot claim that I am entirely free from all error in the opin- 
ions I advance. 

The Judge has also detained us awhile in regard to the distinction between his 
party and our party. His he assumes to be a national party — ours a sectional one. 
He does (his in asking the. question ivhether this country has any interest in the main- 
tenance of the Republican party? He assumes that our party is altogether sectional 
— that the party to which he adheres is national ; and the argument is, tliat no parfy 
can be a rightful party — can be based upon-rightiul principles — unless it cfm an- 
n'lunce its principles every where, I presume that Judge Douglas could not go into 
Russia and announce the doctrine of our national Democracy ; he could not denoiitie 
liic doctrine of kings and emperors and monarcliies in Russia ; and it may be true 
of this country, that in some places we may not be able to proclaim a doctrine as 
clearly true as the truth of Democracy, because there is a section so directly opposed 
to it that they will not tolerate us in doing so. Is it the true test of the soundness 
of a doctrine, tiiat in some places people won't let you proclaim it ? Is that the way 
to test the truth of any doctrine ? Why, I understood that at one time the people (rt 
Chicago ivould not let Judge Douglas preach a certain fiivorite doctrine of his. I 
commend to his consideration the question, whetlier he .takes that as a test of (he 
unsounilness of what he wanted to preach. 
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There is anofher thing to whldj I wish to ask attijiiiioii for a little while on lliis 
ocwision. What has always been tli« evidence brought forward to prove that the 
Eepubliean party is a sectional party ? The muiu oue was thai in the Soutliern poi-- 
tion of the Union the people did not. let the Eepnblieans proclaim tlieir docti'ines 
amongst them. That has been the main evidence brought forward — tlmt tliey liad 
no Bupportei-a, or substantially none, in the sluve States. The South havf not taken 
hold of our prindples as we announce them; nor does Judge Douglas no>v grapple 
with those principles. We have a Eepublieao Stole Platform, laid down in Spring- 
field in June last, staling our position ail tKe way tlirough the questions before the 
country. We are now far advanced in this canvass. Judge Douglas and 1 liai-e 
made perhaps foi-ty speeches apiece, and we have now for the-iitth time met face to 
face in debate, and up to tliis day I have not found either Judge Dougiaa or any 
friend of his taking bold of the Itepublican platlbnn or laying his finger up"™ any- 
thing iu it tiiat is wrong. I ask you all to recollect that. Judge Bouglas turns away 
from die platfoi-m of principles to the fact that he can find people somewhere who 
will not tdlow ua to announce those principles. If he had great conHdence tliat our 
principles were wrong, he would take hold of them and demonstrate tiiem to be 
wrong. But he does not do so. The ouly evidence he has of their h»dng wrong is 
in die '^ct that there are people who won't oilow us to preach them. I ask again is 
Qiet the way to lest the soundness of a doctrine ? 

I ask his attention also to the fact that by the rule of nationality he is himself fast 
becoming sectionaL I ask his attention to the fact that his speeches would not go as 
current now south of the Ohio river as tliey have ibrmcrly gone there. I aak his 
attention to the feet that he. felicitates himself to-day that all the Democrats of the 
free States are agreeing with him, while he omits to tell us thai ;iie Democi'ats of 
any slave State agi'ee with him. If he has not thought of this, I commend to iiia 
consideration the evidence in his own declaration, on this day, of his becoming sec- 
tional too. I see it rapidly approacliing. Whatever may be tlie result of tliia ephe- 
meral contest between Judge Douglas and myself, I sue the day rapidly appi'oauhing 
when his pill of sectionalism, which* he has been thrusting down the throats of Ee- 
pnblicans for years past, will be crowded down his own throat. 

Now in regard to what Judge Douglas said (in the begiiming of his speech) about 
the Compromise of 1850, containing the principle of the Nebraska bill, although I 
have oflen presented my views upon that subject, yet aa I have not done so in this 
canvass, I will, if you please, detain you alittle with them. I have always maintained, 
so fer as I was shin, tliat there was nothing of the principle of the Nebraska bill in 
the Compromise of 1850 at all — nothhig whatever. Where can you find the prin- 
dple of the Nebraska bill in that Compromise ? If any where, in tlie two pieces of 
the Compromise organizmg the. Territories of New Mexico and.Uttdi. It was ex- 
pressly provided in these two acts, that, when they came to be admitted into the' 
Union, tiiey should be admitted with or witliout slavery, as they should choose, hy 
tb.ir own Constitutions. Nothing was said in either of those acts as to what was to 
be done in relation to slavery during the tenitoiial existence of tliose Tei'i'itories, 
while Henry Clay constantly made the declaration (Judge Douglas recognJEing him 
us a leader) lliat, in ids opinion, tlie old ]tlexican laws would control that questiun 
during the territorial existence, and that these old Mexican laws excluded slaveiy. 
How can that be used as a principle for declai'ing that during the tereitorial existence 
as well as at the time of fi-aming the Constitution, the people, if you please, might 
have slaves if they wanted them? I am not discussing the question whetiier it is 
right or wrong; but how aro the New Mexican and Utah laws pattei-ns for the Ne- 
braska biU? I maint^n that the oiganization of Utah and New Mexico did not 
establish a general principle at all. It liad no feature of establishing a general prin- 
ciple. The acta to which I have rofeiTed wore a part of a general system of Com- 
promises. Tliey did not lay down what was proposed as a regular policy for the 
Territories ; only an agroement in this particular case to do in tliat way, because 
other tiibgs were done that were to be a compensation for it. They were aliowecl 
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to conie ill in ihat sliape, because in another way it was paid for — considering that as a 
pui't of tliai sjslam of measures called tlie Compromise of 1850, wbicli finally included 
lta.If a. ilozeu acts. It included the admisiiion of Culifoi'Ria as a free State, wliicli was 
kept out of the Union for half a year becaujie it had formed a free Constitution. It 
included the settlement of the boundary of Texas, which had been undefined before, 
wliich was in itself a slavery question ; for, if you pushed tfie line fai'ther wcsi, you 
made Texaa lai^er, and made mors slave Territory ; while, if you drew the line to- 
wai-d the ea^t, you narrawed the boundary and diminished the domuia of slavery, aJid 
by so much iiicrea-sed free Territory. It included the abolition of the sliwe-trade in 
the District of Columbia. It included the passage of a new Fugitive Slave law. 
Al, lliese tilings were put together, and though pa::sed m separate acts, were nevei-- 
theli.'Bs in li^islation (as the speeches at the time will show), made to depend upoc 
each othfr. liac-h got votes, with the understanding that the oth(;r measures were to 
pass, and by thia system of Compi-omise, ia that sejies of measures, those two biUa 
— llie New MexiiM and Utah bills — were passed; and I nay for that reason tliey 
cottid not l)e taken as models, framed upon their own intrinsic principle, for all (ik 
ture Temtories. And I have tlie evidence of this in the fact that Judge Douglas, 
a year aflenvard, or more than a year aflerward, perhaps, when he first introduced 
bills for the purpose of framing new Territories, did not attempt to follow iJiese bills 
of New Mexico and Utah ; and even when he inti'oduced this Nebraska bill, I (liiuk 
you will discover that he did not exactly follow them. But I do not wish to dwell at 
gi'eat length upou this branch of the discussion. My own opinion is, that a thorough 
investigation will show most plainly that the New Mexico and Utah bills were part 
of a system of Compromise, and not designed as patterns for future territorial legis- 
lation ( and that this Nebraska bill did not follow them as a pattern at all. 

The Judge telis, in proceeding, that he is opposed to makmg any odious distinc- 
tions between free and stave States. I am altogether unawai'e tliat the Kepublicans 
are in favor of making any odious distinctions between the free and slave States. 
But there still is a difference, 1 tliink, between Judge Douglas and the llepubhcans 
in this. I suppose that the real difference between Judge Douglas and his friends, 
and the Republicans on the contrary, is, that tlie Judge is not in favor of making any 
difference between slavery and liberty — that he is in favor of eradicating, of pressing 
out of view, ihe questions of preference in this country for free or slave institutions ; 
and consequently every sentiment he utters discards the idea. that there is any wrong 
ill slavery. Every tiling that emanates from him or his coadjutoi-s in their course of 
policy, cai'cfidly excludes the thought that (here is any thing wrong in slaveiy. AH 
their arguments, if you will consider them, will be seen to exclude the thought that 
there is any thing whatever wrong in slavery. If you will take the Judge's speeches, 
and select the short and pointed sentences expressed by him — as liis dechiration that 
he " don't care whetlier slavery is voted up or down " — you will see at once that this 
is perfectly logical, if you do not admit tliat slavery is wrong. If you do admit that 
it is wrong, Judge Douglas cannot logically say he don't care whether a wrong is 
voted up or voied down. Judge Douglas declares that if any community want sla- 
vciy they have a right to have it. He can say that logically, if he says tliat there 
U no wrong in slavery ; but if you admit that there is a wrong in it, he cannot Ijgt- 
callj say tliat any body has a right to do wrong. He insists that, upon the score of 
equality, ihe owners of slaves and owners of property — of horsra and every other 
sort of property — should be alilie and hold them alike in a new Territory. Thtt is 
perfectly logiiuil, if the two species of property are alike and are equally founded in 
right. But if you admit that one of tiem is wrong, you cannot institute any equali- 
ty between right and wrong. And from this, difference of sentiment — the belief on 
the part of one that the institution is wrong, smd a policy springing from th«t belief 
which looks to tlie ari'esf of the enlargement of that wrong ; and tliis other senti- 
ment, that it is no wrong, and a policy sprung from (hat sentiment which will toler- 
at ! no idea of preventing that wrong from growing larger, and looks to there never 
being an end of it tluough a ' the existence of tliinn;3,-— ai'ises the real difference be 
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twoen Judge Douglas and Ilia frionds on the one Imnd, and the Republifians on th» 
other. Now, I confess myself as bHlonging to that class in the country who confem 
phite slavery aa a moml, sodul and political eVil, having due regard for its actual ex- 
istence amiingst us and the difficulties of getting rid of it in any salisfeclory way, 
and to all tlie Constitutional obligations which have been thrown about it ; but, never^ 
thcless, desire & poiicy that looks to the prevention of it as a wrong, and looks hope- 
fully to !lio lime when as a wrong it may come (o an end. 

Judge Douglas has again, for, I believe, the fif^b time, if not the seventh, in my 
presence, reiterated his charge of a conspiracy or combiiiation between the Na- 
tional Democrats and Republicans. What evidence Judge I>ouglas has upon this 
subject I know not, inasmuch as he never favors ua witli any. -I have said upon a 
former occasion, and I do not choose to suppress it now, that I have no objection lo 
the division in the Judge's party. He got it up hiniseltl It was all his and their 
work. He had, I think, a greal deal more to do with the steps that led to the Le- 
compton Constitution than Mr. Buchanan had; though at last, when they reached it, 
they quarreled over it, and their friends divided upon it. I am veiy fi-ee to confess 
to Judge Dougias that I have no objection to the division ; but J defy the Judge to 
show any evidence thai I have in any way promoted that division, unless he insists 
on being a witness hunseif in merely saying so. I can give all fair friends of Judge 
Douglas here to understand exactly the view that Republicans lake in I'egard to that 
division. Don't you remember how two years ago the opponents of the I>emocratic 
parfy were divided between Fremont and Fillmore ? I guess you do. Any Demo- 
wat who remembers that division, will remember also that he was at the 
time very glad of it, and then he will be able to see all there is between the Na- 
tional Democrats and the Kepublicaiis. What we now think of the two divisions of 
Democi'ats, you then thought of the Fremont and Fillmore divisions. That is all 
there is of it. 

Bui, if the Judge continues to put forward the declaration that there is an unholy 
and unnatural alliance between the Republican and the National Democj'ats, I now 
want to enter my protest against receiving him as an entii'cly competent witness 
upon that subject. 1 want to call to the Judge's attention an attack he made upon 
me in the first one of these debates, at Ottawa, on the 21st of August. In order 
to fix extreme Abolitionism upon me, Judge Douglas read a set of resolutions which 
he declared had been passed by a Republican State Convention, in October, 1854, 
at Springfield, Illinois, and he declared I had taken part in that Convention. I( 
turned out that although a few men calling themselves an anti-Nebi-aska State Con- 
vention liad sat at Springfield about that time, yet neither did I take any part in it 
nor did it pass the resolutions or any such resolutions as Judge Douglas read. So 
apparent had it become that the resolutions which he read had not been i)aased at 
Springfield at all, nor by a State Convention in which I bad taken part, that seven 
days afterward, at Freeport, Judge Dougias declared that he had been misled by 
Charles H. Lanphier, editor of the State Register, and Thomxs L. Harris, member 
of Congress in that District, and he promised in that speecfi that when lie went to 
Springfield'he would investigate the matter. Since then Judge Douglas has been 
to Springlield, and I presume has made the investigation; but a month hsw .jiassed 
since he has been there, and so far as I know, he has made no re^wrt of (he result 
of his investigation. I have waited as I think sufficient time for the n^port of that 
investigation, and I have some curiosity to see and hear it. A fraud — an absolute 
forgery was committed, and the perpetration of it was traced to the three — Lanphier, 
Harris and Douglas. Whether it can be narrowed in any way so as to exonerate 
any one of them, is what Judge Douglas's report would probably show. 

It is true tliat the set of resolutions i-ead by Judge Doughs were published in the 
Dlinois State Register on the 16th of October, 1854, as being the i-esolutions of an 
an ti- Nebraska Convention, which had sat in tliat same month of October, at Spring- 
field. But it is also true that the pubUcation in the Register was a forgeiy then, 
and the question is etill behind, which of the three, if not all of them, committed thai 
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forgery ? The idea that, it was dune by mistiike, id absurd, Th<i article in tlie H- 
iiiiois State Register coiilains part of the I'ual proceedings of that Springfield Conven- 
tion, showing Uiat the writer of the article had the real proce«dinga b^'ibre him, and 
purposely tlirewout the genuine reaolutious passed by the Convention, and fraudu- 
lently Bubaljtuted the othei-a. Lsuiphier tlien, as now, was tie editor of the Register, 
so that there seems to be but little room for his esca[>e. But tlien it is to te borne 
in mind that Lanphier had less interest in the object of that forgery fiaii either of 
tlie other two. The miun object of that forgery at tiiat time was tc beat Yates and 
lilect HaiTis to Congress, and that object was knowa to be exceedingly dear to 
Judge Douglas at that time. Harris and Douglas were both in .Springfield when lli« 
Convention was in session, and although they both left before the fraud appeared in 
the Register, subsequent events show that they have both had their eyea fixed upon 
that Convention. 

The fi'aud having been apparently successful upon the occasion, both Harris and 
Douglas have more than once since then been attempting to put it to new uses. As 
the fisherman's wife, ivhose drowned husband was brougiit home with his body full 
of .eel^, said when she was asked, '■ What was to be done with him?" '^ Take the 
eels out and set him again;" so Harris and Douglas have shown a disposition to 
take the eels out of that stale fi^aud by which they gained Harris's election, and set 
the fraud again more than once. On the 9th of July, 185G, Douglas attempted a 
repetition of- it upon Trumbull on the floor of the Senate of the United States, as 
will appear from the appendix of tlie Congressional Globe of that date. 

On the 9th of "August, HaiTis attempted it again upon Norton in the House of 
Representatives, as will appear by the same documents — fiie appendix to the Con- 
gressional Globe of that dale. On the 21st of August last, all ihree^Lanphier, 
Douglas and Harris — reattempted it upon me at Ottawa. It has been clung to and 
played out again and again as an exceedingly high trump by this blessed ti'io. And 
now tliat it has been discovered publicly to be a fraud, we find that Judge Douglas 
manifests no surprise at it at all. He makes no complaint of Lanpliler, who must 
have known it lo be a fratid from the beginning. He, Lanphier and Harris, are just 
as cozy now, and just as active in the concoction of new schemes as they were be- 
fore the general discovery of this fraud. Now all this is very nalural if they are 
all alike guilty in that fraud, and it is very unnatural if any one of them is innocent. 
Lanphier perliaps insists that the rule of honor among thieves does not quite require 
iiim to take all upon himself, and consequently ray friend Judge Douglas finds it dif- 
ficult to make a satisfactory report upon his investigation. But meanwliile the three 
are agreed that each is " a inosl honorable man." 

Judge Douglas requires an indorsement of his trath and honor by a I'e-election 
to the Uniteil States Seoate, and he makes and reports against me and against Judge 
Trumbull, day after day, charges whiUi we know to be utterly untrue, wiiiiout foi' a 
moment soeming to think that this one unexplained fraud, which he proiaLuid to 
investigati!, will be the least drawback to his claim to belief. Harris ditto- He asks 
a re-election to the lower House of Congiess without seeming to remember at iill 
Ihat he is involved in this dihhonoiable fiaud! The Illinois iStaie Register, edited by 
Lanphier, then, as now, the cential oigan of both Harris and Douglas, continues lo 
din the public ear with this aswertion without seeming to suspect that these assertions 
Ai c at ^ tacking in title to belief 

Afler all, the question still ie(,urs upon us, how did lhat fraud originally get into 
the Slate Register ? Lanphier then, as now, was the editor of that paper. Ljm- 
pliier knows. Lanpluer cannot be ignorant of how 'and by whom it was originally 
concocted. Can he be induced to tell, or if he has told, can Judge Douglas be in- 
duced to tell how it originally was concocted ? It may be true that Lanphi(!r insists 
lliat the two men for whose benefit it was originally devised, shall at least bear their 
share of it! How that is, I do not know, and while it remains unexplained, I hope 
to be pardoned if I insist that the mere fact of Judge D^ug'as mjiking cliargea 
against Trumbull and myself is not quite sufficient evidence to establish theml 
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"Wiiile wi wRi-8 .It Fi-eeport, in one of these joint tiisoAissions, 1 ajsweri'.cl cc^rliiiii 
interrogatories wfiidi Judge Douglas had propounded to me, and there ih turn pro- 
pounded some to him, which he in a sort of way anawei-ed. The third one of these 
interrogatories I have with me and wish now to make some comments u[«>u it. It 
was ill these woi-ds : " If the Supreme Court of tlie United Stat-es shall decide that 
the States cannot exclude slavery from their limits, itre youin lavor of acquiescing 
in, adhering to and following such decision, as a rule of political action ? " 

To this interrogatory Judge Douglas made no answer in any just sense of the 
word. He contented himself vrith sneering at the thought that it was possible for 
iJie Supreme Oourt ever to make such a decision. He sneered at me for propound- 
ing Ihe interragatory. I had not propounded it witliout some i-eflection, and 1 wish 
now to address to this audience some remarks upon it, 

la the second clause of the sixth article, I helieve it is, of the Constitution of the 
United States, we find (ie following langut^e ; " This Constitution and the laws of 
tlie United States which shall be made in pursuance thereof; and all treaties made, 
or which shall be made under the authority of the United States, shall be the su 
preme law of the land ; and tlie judges in every State shall be boimd thereby, any 
thing in the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwitiistandiug." 

The essence of the Dred Scott case ia compressed into the sentence which I will 
now read ; " Now, as we have already said in an eai'lier pai't of this opinion, upon a ■ 
different point, the right of property in a slave is distmctly, and expressly affirmed in 
the Constitution." I repeat it, " The right of property in a sleeve is distinctly an£ 
expj-essly affirmed in the Comtitutton ! " What is it to be "affirmed" in the Consti- 
tution ? Made firm in the Constitution — so made that it cannot he separated from tha 
Constitution without breaking the Constitution — durable as the Constitution, imd part 
of the Constitution. Now, remembering the provision of the Constitution which I 
have read, affirming that that instrument is the supreme law of the land; that the 
Judges of every State shall be bound by it, any law or Constitution of any State to the 
conti-aiy notwithstanding ; tliat the right of property in a slave is affii'med in tliat 
ConstitutioiL, is made, formed mto, and cannot be separated fi-om it witliout breaking 
it ! durable as the instrument ; part of tlie instrument ; — what follows as a short and 
even syllogistic argument from it? I think it follows, and I submit to the omsidem- 
tion of men capable of aig;uiQg, whether as 1 state it, in syllogistic form, the argument 
has any fault in itp 

Nothing in the Constitution or laws of any^State can destroy a right distinctly and 
expressly affirmed in the Constitution of the United States. 

The right of property in a slave is distuictly and expressly affirmed in the Con 
stitution of die United States. 

Therefore, nothing in the Constitution or laws of any State can desti'oy the right 
of property in a slave. 

I believe that no fault can be pointed out in that argument; assuming the truth 
of the prMuises, the conclusion, so far as I have capacity at all to understand it, 
follows inevitably. There is a fiiult in it as I tiiink, but the fault is not in the rea- 
soning; but the falsehood ia fact is a fault of tlie premises. I believe that the right 
«f propei'ty in a slave is not distmctly and expressly affirmed in the Constimtioa, 
and Judge Doughis thinks it is. I believe thai the Supreme Court and the advo- 
cates of that decision may seai-ch in vain for the phice in the Coastitation wiiere the 
right ol' a slave is distinctly and expressly affirmed. I say, tlierefore, that I think 
one of the premises is not true in fact. But it is true with Judge Douglas. It is 
true with the Supreme Court who pronounced it. They are estopjied froin denying 
it, and being estopped from denying it, the conclusion follows that the Constilution of 
the United Stales being the supreme law, no constitution or law can interfere with 
it. It being affirmed in the decision diat the right of property in a slave is distinctly 
and expressly affirmed in the Constitution, the conclusion inevitably follows that no 
State law or constitution can destroy tliat right.. I then say to Judge Douglas and 
to all others, that I think it will take a better auriwcr tlian a sneer to show thai ihosfi 
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who l]3vc said (h;it tlie I'iglit of pi'opuily in a slave ia distinctly and oxpressiy aiTintt. 
ed in the Oonstituiion, atu not jiiepai'ed to show tliat no conslitution or law win 
ilealroy that right. I say I believe it will take a far better argument than a mere 
sneer to show to the minda of intelligent men that whoever has so said, U not pre- 
pared, whenever public aentimejit ia so far udvwieed as to justify it, to say the other. 
This is but an opinion, and the opinion of one veiy huiuble man; biif it is my 
opinion that the Dred Scott decision, as it is, never would have been madt in its 
present form if the party that made it had not been sustained previously by the 
elections. My own opinion is, tliat the new Dred Scott decision, deciding ugi^nst 
the right of the people of the Stales to exclude slavery, will never be made, if Ihat 
pai'ly is not sustained by the elections. I believe, further, that it is just as snre to 
be made as to-morrow is to come, if that parly shall be sustained. I have said, upoii 
a former occasion, and I repeat it now, that the course of argument fLat Judgi; 
Douglas jualtes use. of upon this subject (I charge not his motives in tins), is pre- 
paring the public mind for that new Dred Scott decision. I have askad liim again 
to point out to me the reasons for his first adhei-ence to the Dred Scott decision as it 
is, I have turned liis attention to the fact that Genei'al Jackson differed with him in 
rugai'd to the political obligation of a Supreme Court decisioa. I liave asked his 
a.ltention to the iaet that Jefferson differed with him in regard to the political obliga- 
tion of a Supreme Court decision. Jefferson said, that "Judges are as honest as 
otlier men, and not more so." And he said, substantially, that " whenever a fi-ee 
people should ^ve up in absolute submission to any depai-tment of goverument, 
retaining for themselves no appeal from it, their liberties were gone." 1 have asked 
his attention to the iaet that the Cincinnati plattbrmj njion which he says he stands, dis- 
regards a time-honored decision of the Supi'cme Court, in denying the power of Con- 
gress to establish a Naldoiia! Bank. I have asked his attention to the fact that he 
himself was one of the most active instruments at one time in breakbg down the 
Supreme Court of the State of niinoia, because it had made a decision distasteful to 
iiim— -a straggle ending ia the reoiarkab!* eircumsiance of his sitting down as one 
of the new Judges who were to ovewlaugh that decision — gettbg his title of Judge 
iu that vei'y way. 

So far in this controversy I can get no answer at al! from Judge Douglas upon 
these subjects. Not one can I get from him, except that he swells hlmseff up and 
aays, "All of us who stand by the decision of the Supreme Court are the friends of 
the Constitution; all you fellows that dare quesfioa it in any way, are the enemies 
of the Constitution." Mow, in thia very devoted adhei-coce to this demion, in op- 
positiou to all the great political leaders whom he has recognized as leaders — in 
opxwsition io hia former self and history, there is something very marked. And the 
manner in which he adheres to it — not as being right upon the merits, as heciincelvea 
(because he did not discuss that at alH, but as being absolutely obUgatory upon every 
one simply because of the source from whence it comes — as that which bo man 
can gainsay, whatever it may be — this is another marked featui'e of hia adherence 
to that decision. It marks it in this respect, that it commits him !o the next decision, 
whenever it comes, aa being as obligatory as this one, since he does not invesliga:e 
it, and won't inquire whether this opinion is right or wrong. So ho takes tho next 
one without inquiring whether tl is right or wrong. He teaclies men tliis dtclriiie, 
and in so doing prepai-es the public mind to take liie next decision when it comes, 
without any inquiry. In this I think I argue fairly (without questioning motives 
at all), that Judge Douglas is most ingeniously and powerfully preparing the publio 
mind to take that decision when it comes ; and not only so, but he is doing it in 
various other ways. In these general maxima about liberty — in liis assertions that 
ho "don't care whetlier slavery is voted up or voted down;" that "whoever wants 
slavery has a right to have it;" that "upon principles of equality it should be allow- 
ed to go every where;" that "tiiere is vio inconsistency between free and slave insti- 
tutions." In this he is also preparing (whether purposely or not) the way for making 
the institution of slavery national I I repeat again, for I wish no misunderstand- 
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ng, that r do not charge that lie mciins it ?o; but I oail upon jour minds to inquii^ 
if jou were going to get tlie best insti-ument you could, and then set it to work in the 
most ingenious way, to prepare the public mind for tliis movement, operating in the 
free States, where there is now an abhorrence of the institution of slavery, could 
you find an instrument so capable of doing it as Judge Douglas? or one employed 
in so upt a way to do it? 

I have fiaid once before, and I wili repeat it now, that Mr. Clay, when he' \rus 
ono« answering an objeeljon to the Colonization Sodety, that it had a tendency to 
the ultimate emancipation of the slaves, ssud that "those who would repress all ten- 
dcseies to liberty and ultimate emancipation must do more tlian put down the benev- 
olent cfibrta of the Colonization Society — they must go back to "the era of our liberty 
and indejiendence, and muzzle the cannon that thunders its annual joyous return — 
they must bioi out the moral lights around us — they must penetrate the human soul, 
and eradicate the light of reason and the love of liberty!" And I do think — 
I repeat, though I said it on a former occasion — that Judge Douglas, and whoever like 
him teaches tliat the negro has no share, humble though it may be, io the Declara- 
tion of Independence, is going back to the era of our liberty and independence, and, 
so far as in him lies, muzzling the cannon that thunders its annual joyous return ; 
that he is blowing out the moral lights around us, when he contends that whoever 
wants slaves has a right to hold them!*tliat he ia penetrating, so far as lioa in his 
power, tlie human soul, and eradicating the light of reason and the love of liberty, 
when he is in every possible way preparing the public mind, by his vast influence, 
for making the institution of slavery perpetual and national. 

There is, my friends, only one other point to which I will call your attention for 
the remfuning time that I have lefl me, and perhaps I shall not occupy the entire 
time tliat I have, as that one point may not t£^e me clear through it. 

Among the interrogatories tliat Judge Douglas propounded to me at Freeport, 
there was one in about this language : "Are you opposed to the acquisition of any 
further territory to the United States, unless slavery shaJl first be prohibited therein?" 
I answered as I thought, in this way, that I am not generally opposed to the acqai- 
silion of additional tei-ritoiy, and that I would support a proposition for the acquisi- 
tion of additional territory, according as my supporting it was or was not calculated 
to a^ravale this slavery question amongst us. I tlien proposed to Judge Douglas 
another interrogatory, which was correlative to that; "Aire you in favor of acquiring 
additional territory in disregard of how it may affect us upon the slavery question?" 
Judge Douglas answered, that is, in his own way he answered it. I believe tliat, 
although he took a good many words to answer it, it was a little more fully answered 
than any other. The substance of his answer was, that this country would continue 
to expand — that it would need additional territory — that it was as ^sui-d to suppose 
tliat we could continue upon our present territory, enlar^ng in population as we are, 
as it would be to hoop a boy twelve years of age, and expect him to grow to man's 
size without bursting the hoops. 1 believe it was something lite that. Conse- 
quently he was in tavor of the acquisition of further territory, as fast as we might 
need it, in disregard of how it might affect the slavery question. I do not say thia 
as giving his exact language, but he said so substantially, and he would leave tlie 
quesrit.n of slavery where the territory was acquired, to be settled by the people of 
the acquired territory, [" That's the doctrine."} May be it is ; let us consider thai 
for a while. This wiU probably, in the run of things, become one of the concrete 
manifestations of this slavery question. If Judge Douglas's poUcy upon this question 
succeeds and gets fmrly settled down, until all opposition is crushed ont, the nest thing 
will be a grab for the territory of poor Mexico, an invasion of the rich lands of 
South America, then the adjoining islands will follow, each one of which promises 
additional slave fields. And this question is to be left to the people of those coun- 
tries for settlement. When we sliall get Mexico, I don't know whether the Judge 
will be in favor of the Mexican people that we get with it settling that question for 
themselves and all othei-s ; because we know the Judge has a great horror for mon- 
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giels, and I undcM'stanil time the people of Mexico are most tlecidKdly a race of 
Liiougrels. I understaDd that there is not more thaa one person thuro out of eight 
wlio in pure wiiite, aad I suppose fi-om the Judge's previous declaration that when 
we get Meioeo or any considerable poi-tion of ii, that he will he in favor of these 
mongrels settling the question, which would bring him somewhat into collidioa with 
liis horror of an inferior race. 

Jt is to be remembered, though, that tliis power of acquiring additional territory. 
is a jmwer confided to the President and Senate of the United States. It is a power 
not under the control of the representatives of the people any further than iLfcy, (lie 
I'l'csidetit aad the Senate, can he considered the representatives of the people. Let 
me illustrate that by a case we have in our history. When we acquuxxl the territory 
from Mexico in the Mexican war, the House of Representatives, itomposed of tlie 
immediate representatives of the people, all the time insisted that the territory tlius 
to be acquired should be brought in upon condition that slavery should be tbrever 
prohibited therein, upon the terms and in the language that slaveiy had been pro- 
hibited from coming into this country. That was insisted upon constantly, and never 
fiiiled to call fbrtli an assurance that any territory tims acquired sliould have that 
prohibition in it, so fiir as the House of Representatives was concerned. But at last 
the President and Senate acquired the tei-ritory without asking the House of liepre- 
sentalives any thing about it, and took it without that proiiibition. They have the 
power of acquiring territory without tht, immediate repi-esentatives of the people 
being called' upon to say any thing about it, and thus furnishing a very apt and pow- 
erful means of bringing new tenitory into tlie Union, and when it is onee brought 
into the country,, involving us anew io this slavery agitation. It is, thei-efore, as I 
tliiiik, a very important question for the consideration of the American people, 
whether the policy of bringing in additional territory, without considering at all how 
it will operate upon the safety of the Union in reference io this one great disturbing 
element in our national politic^ shall be adopted as the policy of the country. You 
will bear in mind that it is to be acquired, according to the Judge's view, as fast as 
it is needed, and the indefinite part of this proposition is tliat we have only Judge 
Douglas and his class of men to decide how ttist it is needed. We have no clear 
•»nd certain way of determining or demonstmting how fast territory is needed by the 
ecessitiea of the country. "Whoever wants (o go out filibustering, then, thinks thai 
more territory is needed. Whoever wants wider slave Gelds, feels sure tliat some 
additional territory is needed as slave territory. Then it is aa easy Io show the 
necessity of additional slave terrltoiy as it is to assert any thing that is incapable of 
absolute demonstration. Whatever motive a man or a set of men may have for 
iking annexation of property or territory, it is very easy to assert, hut much less 
necessary for the wants of the country. 
f me to say that I think it is a very grave question for 
sider whether, in view of the fact that tins slavery 
tliat has ever endangered our RepubliLan insti- 
has ever threatened or menaced a dissolution of the 
b us ill such a way as to make us fear for tht. perpe- 
w these facts, I think it is an exceedingly inteie»!uig 
13 people, to consider, whether we shall tngaue in tfie 
territory, discarding altogether from our con-ii deration, 
e question how it may affect us in regaid to thia liie 
liberties and national greatness. The Jud^L'a Mtw 
m nswer to his question, have expressed mine 1 thnik 
J d practical question. Our views are before the pub- 
that they should consider them fully — that ihey 
er tlie importance of the question, and arrive at a 
L is or is not wise in the people of this Union, in the 

onsider whether it will add to the disturbinti, that i? 
twill add to the one only danger that his F\ei 
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threatened the perpfttuity of tiie Union or our own liberties. I think it. is eatiy^miily 
imixirtiuit tbat they shall decide, and rightly dediie, tlitit questioo betbii; eiiteriug upon 
that pohey. 

And now, my friends, having said the little I wish to say upon this liead, whether 
I have occupied the whole of the remnant of my time or not, 1 believe I eouid nol 
enti"]- upon any new topics so an to treat it fully without ti'anscenditig my time, 
wiiich I would not for a moment think of doing. I give way to Judge IJoaglas 



MR. DOUGLAS'S REPLY 

Gentlemen; The highest compliment you can pay me during the brief half houi 
that I have to conclude is by observing a strict silence. I desire to be heard rathet 
than to be applauded. 

The first criticism that Mr. Lincoln makes on. my speech waa that it was in sub- 
stance wliat I have said every where else in the State where I have addressed ihfl 
people, I wish I could say the same of his speech. Why, the reiv^oii I 'complain 
of him is because he makes one speech noJ-th aod another south. Because lie lias 
one set of 861111016111.1 for the Abolition counties and another set for the counties 
opposed to Abolitionism. My point of complaint against him is that I cannot induce 
him to hold up the same standard, to carry the same flag in all ports of the State. 
He does not pi-etend, and no other man will, that I have one set of principles for 
Galesburgh and anothfir for Charleston, He does not pretend tliati hold to one doc- 
trine in Chicago and an opposite one in Jonesboro. I have proved that he has a 
different set of principles for each of these localities. All I asked of him was that 
he should deUvei- the speech that he has made here to-day in Coles v'oucty instead 
of in old Knox. It would have settled the question between us in that doubtful 
county. Here I understand Mm to reaffirm the doctiine of negro equa.lity, and to 
assert that by the Declaration of Independence the negro is declared equal to the 
white man. He tells you to-day that the negro waa included in the Declaration of 
Independence when it asserted that all men were created equal. [''We believe it."j 
Very well. 

Mr. Lincoln asserts to-day as he did at Chicago, that the negro was inclndtd in 
that clause of the Declaration of Independence which says that all men were crea- 
ted equal and endowed by the Creator with certain inalienable rights, among which 
ai-e life, liberty, and tlie pursuit of happiness. If the negro was made his equal and 
mine, if that equality was estahlished by Divine law, and was the negro's inalienable 
right, how came he to say at Charleston to the KentucJiians residing in that section 
of our State, that the negro was physically infei-ior to the white man, belonged to an 
inferior race, and he was for keeping him always in that inferior condition. I wish 
yon to bear these things in mind. At Charleston he said tliat the negro belonged to 
an inferior race, and that he was for keeping him in that inferior condition. There 
he gave the people to uudeiBtand that there was no moi'al question involved, because 
(h'i inferiori^ being established, it was only a question of degree and not a question 
of rigbt; here, to day, instead of making it a qaestion of degree, ho makes it a 
moral question, says that it is a great crime to hold the negro in that inferior condi- 
tion. [" He's right."] Is he rigbt now or was he right in Charlesfon ? [" Both."} 
He is right then, air, in your eatimatiou, not because he is consistent, hut because ho 
can trim his principles any way in any section, so as to secure votes. Ail I desire of 
liim is that he will declare the same principles in tiie south that he does in the north. 

But did you notice how he answered my position that a man should hold the sama 
doctrines throughout the length and breadth of this Kepublic? He said, "Would 
Judge Douglas go to Russia and prociaim the same piTOciples he does here ?" I 
would remind him that Eussia is not under the American Constitution. If Russia 
was a part of the American Eepublie, under our Federal Constitution, and I was 
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Bwiini ti) support tht Constitution, I would maintain the same lioctrine in Eussla that 
I do ill Illinois. The sluvelioWlug Slates ai'e governed by the same Federal Cousli- 
tutioTi as oui-selvea, and heace a man's principles, in order to be iu harmony witli the 
Constitution, must be the i!ame in the south as they at'e in the north, the same in the 
i'rca States as they are in the slave States. Wheoever a man atlvoeates one set of 
prill riples in one section, and another set iii another section, his opinions are in vio- 
lation of the spirit of" the Constitution which he has sworn to support. When Mr. 
Lincoln went to Congress inl847, and laying his hand upon the Holy Evangelists, 
made u solemn vow in the presence of high Heaven that he wouSii be faithful fo tlie 
tViiiBtitution — what did he mean? the Constitution aa he expounds it in Galesburgh, 
or liie Constitution as he expounds it in Charleston. 

Mr. Lincoln has devoted considerable time to the circumstance that at Ottawa I 
i-i^ad a series of resolutions as having been adopted at Springfield, in this State, on 
tlie 4th or 5th of October, 1854, which happened not to have been adopted there. 
He lias used hard names; has dared lo talk, about fraud, about forgeiy, and has 
insinuated that there was a conspiraey between Mr. Lanphier, Mr. Harris, and my- 
self to perpetrate a forgery. Now, bear in mind that he does not deny that these 
resolutions were adopted in a majority of all the Republican counties of this State 
in that year ; he doer not deny that they were deciai-ed to be the platfoi-m of this 
Republican party in the fi.i'st Congressional District, in the second, in the tliird, and 
in many counties of the fourth, and that ihey thus became tlie platform of his party 
in a minority of the counties upon which he now relies for support ; he does not deny 
the truthfulness' of the resolutions, but takes exception to tiie ^ot on which they 
were adopted. He lafces to himself great merit because be thinks they were not 
.adopted on the right spot for me to use them (gainst him, just as he was verj' aevei-e 
in Congress upon the Government of his country when lie thought tliat he liad di^- 
covei-ed that the Mexican war was not begun in tlio right spol, and was therefore 
unjust. He tries very hard to make out that there ia something vei'j esiraoiilinary 
in the place where liie thing was done, and not in the tiling itself. I never believed 
I)^^:^^ that Abraham Lincoln would he guilty of what he lias done this day in regard 
to those resolutions. In the first place, the moment it was intimated to me that they 
h;id been adopted at Aurora and Bodtfoni instead of Springfield, I did not wait for 
hiift to call my attention to the fact, but led off and explained in my fli-st meeting 
alter the Ottawa debate, what the mistake was, and how it had been made. I sup- 
posed that for an honest man, conscious of his own rectitude, that expianadon would 
be sufiieient, I did not wait tor him, after the mistake was made, to call my atten- 
tion to it, but frankly explained il at once as an honest man would. I also gave the 
aLthority on which I had slated that these resolutions were adopted by the Spring- 
field Eepulilican Convention. That T had seen diem quoted hy Major Harris in a 
deLiate in Congress, as having been adopted by the first Eepublicau State Conven- 
don in Illinois, and that I had written tti him and asked him for the authority as to 
tht> lime and place of their adoption ; that Miyor HaiTis being extremely ill, 
Chaiies H. Lanphier had written to me tor him, that they were adopted at Sjiring- 
field, on the 5th of October, 1854, and had sent me a copy of tiie Springfield paper 
containing them. I read them fiijm ilie newspaper just as Mr. Lincoln readtt tlie 
proceedings of meetings held years ago from the newspapers. After ^ving that 
explanation, I did not think there was an honest man in the State of Illinois who 
doubted that I had been led into tiie ei-ror, if it was such, jnnocentiy, in the way I 
detailed ; and I will now say that I do not now believe that there is an honest man 
on the face of the globe who will not i-egard with abhorrence and disgust Mr. Lin- 
coln's insinuations of my complicity in that forgery, if it was a forgery. Does Mr 
Lincoln wish to push tiiese things to the point of personal difficulties hei'e ? I com- 
menced this coatest by treating him courteously and kindly ; . I always spoke of him 
in words of respect, and in return he baa sought, and is now seeking, to divei't public 
attention from the enormity of his revolutionary principles by impeaeliing men'a sin- 
cerity and integrity, and inviting personal quaiTels. 
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I desired to conduct thi? contest with him like a gentleman* but I spurn tlie insin- 
uation of complicity and fraud made upon the simple circumstance of an editor of a 
newspaper having made a mistake as to the place where a thing was done, but not 
as to the thing itself. These resolutions were the platform of this Republican party 
of Mr, Lincoln's of that year. They were adopted in a majority of die Republican 
counties in the State ; and when I asked Lim at Ottawa wlietlier tliey formed the 
platform upon which he stood, he did not answer, and I could not get an answer out 
of him. He then thought, as I thought, that those resolutions were adopted at Jic 
Springfield Convention, but excused himself by saying that he was not there wlieu 
ihuy neve adopted, but had gone to Tazewell coui-t in order to avoid being proseni 
ai tlie Convention. He saw them published as having been adopted at Sprinu/ifield, 
and BO did I, and he knew that if there was a mistake in regard to them, tliat 1 had 
nothing under heaven to do wilh it. Besides, you find that in all these northern 
counties where ihe Republican candidates are running pledged to him, that tlie Con- 
venlions which nominated them adopted that identical platform. One cardinal point 
ii) that platform which he shrinks from is this — that there shall be no more slave 
i^iates admitted into the Union, even if the people want them. Lovejoy stands 
pledged agfunst the admission of any more slave States. ["Right, so do we."] So 
do you, you say. Farnsworth stands pledged against the admission of any more 
slave Slates. Washburne stands pledged the same way. The candidate for the 
Legislature who is running on Lincoln's ticket in Henderson and WaiTen, stands 
committed by his vote in the Legislature to the same tiling, and I am informed, but 
do not know of the &ct, that your candidate here is also so pledged. [*• Hurra for 
iiim, good,"] Now, you Republicans all hurra for him, and for the doctrine of "no 
more slave States," and yet Lincoln tells you that his conscience will not peraiit him 
to sanction that doetiine. And complains because the resolutions I read at Ottawa 
made him, as a member of tlie party, responsible for sanctioning the doctrine of nc 
more slave States, Tou are one way, you confess, and he is or pretends to be the 
other, and yet you are both governed hy principle in supporting one another. If it 
be teue, as I have shown it is, that the whole Republican party in the northern part 
(*f .the State stands committed to the doctrine of no more slave States, and that this 
tfome docti'ine is repudiated by the Republicans in the other part of the State, I 
wonder whether Mr. Lincoln and his party do not present the case which he cited 
from the Scriptures, of a house divided against itself which cannot stand ! I desire 
to know wliat are Mr. Lincoln's principles and the principles of his party ? I hold, 
and the party with which I am identiHod hold, that the people of each State, old and 
new, liave the right to decide the slavery question for themselves, and when I used 
the remark lliat I did not care whether slavery was voted up or down, I used it in 
the connection that I was for allowuig Kansas to do just as she pleased on the slavery 
question. I said (hat 1 did not care whether they voted slavery up or down, becau.^a 
they had the right to do as they pleased on the question, and therefore my action 
would not be controlled by any such conaidei'jUion. Why cannot Abraham Liniwin, 
and the pai'ty with which he acts, speak out their principles so that they may be 
Biiderstood ? Why do ihey claim to he one thing in one part of the State and another 
in the other parti* Whenever I allude to the Abolition doctiines, which he considers 
i :ilander to be charged with being m favor oi', you all indorse them, and huii'a for 
them, not knowing that your candidate is ashamed l» acknowledge them. 

I have a few words to say upon tiie Dred Scott decision, which has troubled the 
brain of Mr. Lincoln so much. He* insists that that decision would carry slavery into 
the free States, notwithstanding that the decision says directly the opposite ; and goes 
into a long ai'gument to make you believe that I am in favor ofi and would sanction 
the doctrine that would allow slaves to be bwught here and held as slaves contrary 
to our Constitution and laws. Mr. Lincoln knew better when he asserted this; he 
knew that one newspaper, and so fer as is within my knowledge but one, ever assert- 
ed that doctrine, and that I was the first man in either House of Congress that read 
(hat article in debate, and denounced it on the floor of the SensUe as revolutionary 
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When lliu Washington Union, on the 17th of last November, puhlished aa artioJe t» 
tbat effect, I branded it at once, and denounced it, and hence the Union has beea 
jmrsuing me ever since. Mr. Toombs, of Georgia, replied to me, and said that there 
was not a man in any of the slave States south of the Potomac river that held any 
such doctrine. Mr. Liowln knows that there is not a member of tlie Supreme Court 
who holds that doctrine ; he knows that eveiy one of tJiem, aa showa by their opin- 
ions, hoida the reverse. Why this attempt, thteii, to bring the Supreme Court iuti> 
disrcjiuto among the people ? It looks as if there was an efibrt being made to 
destroy public confidence in the highest judicial ti'ibuna! on earth. Sii2'po^s he suc- 
ceeds in destroying public confidence in the court, so that tb,e people will not respect 
its decisions, but will feel at liberty to disregajni them, and resist the laws of the land, 
what will he have gained ? He will have changed the Goverament from one of laws 
iato that of a mob, in which the strong arm of violence will be substituted for the 
decisions of the courts of justice. He complains because I did not go into an argu- 
ment reviewing Chief Justice Taney's opinion, Mid the other opinions of the different 
judges, to determine whether their i-easoning is right or wi'ong on the questiotih of 
kw. What use would tliat be? He wants to take aji appeal from the Suprems 
Court to this meeting to determine whether the questions of law were decided prop- 
erly. He is going to appeal from the Supreme Court of tlie United States to every 
(own meeting in the hope tliat he can excite a prejudice against tliat court, and on 
the wave of that prejudice ride into the Senate of tha United States, when he could 
not get there on his own principles, or his own meiits. Suppose he should succeed 
in getting into the Senate of tlie United States, what then will he have to do with 
the decision of the Supreme Court in tiie Dred Scott case? Can he reverse that 
decision wjien he gets there ? Can he act upon it ? Hu? the Senate any right lo 
i-cverse it or revise it ? He will not pretend tbat it has. Then why drag the matter 
into this contest, unless for the purpose of making a false issue, by which he can 
direct public attention from tlie real issue. 

He has cited General Jackson in justification of the war he is making on the 
■Jecision of the court. Mr. Lincoln misunderstands the history of the country, if he 
believes there is any pai-allel in the two eases. It is ti-ue that the Supreme Court 
(mee decided that if a Bank of the United Siates was a neeessary fiscal agent of Ihe 
Government, it was Constitutional, and if not, that it was uncoastitutional, and also, 
that whether or not it was necessary for that purpose, was a political question lor 
Congress and not a judicial one for the couils to deteimine. Hence the court would 
not determine the bank unconstitutional. Jackson respected tlie decision, obeyed the 
law, executed it and caiTied it into effect duriug its existence ; hut after die charter 
of the hank expired and a proposition was made to create a new bank. General 
Jackson =aid, "it is unnecessary and improper, and, fhei-etijre, I am ag^nst it on 
Constitutional grounds as well aa those of expediency." Is Congress bound to pass 
t'.veiy act that is Constitutional? Why, there are a thousand things tliat ai-e Oonsti- 
lutional, but yet are inexpedient and unnecesmry, and you surely would not vote for 
theni merely because you hmi the right to? And beiaiuse Geuei'al Jackson would 
tjot do a thing which he had a right to do, but did not deem expedient or proper, 
Sir. Lincoln is going to justify himself in doing that whicli he has no right to do. I 
ask him, whether ho is not boiiiid to respect and obey tlie decisions of the Supreme 
(jourt as well as me? The Constitution has created that court to decide all Consii- 
lutional questions in tlie last resoil:, and when such decisions hare been muile, thej ' 
lit'come the law of the laud, and you, and he, and myself, and every other good citi- 
zen ai'e bound by them. Tet, he argues that I am bound by their decisions and he 
Ls not. He says that their decisions are binding on Democrats, but not on Republi- 
eans. Are not Republicans bound by the laws of the laud as weU as Democrats? 
And when the court has fixed die construction of the Constitution on the \alidity of 
a given law, is not their decision binding upon Republicans as well as upon Demo- 
erafa ? Is it possible that you Republicans have the right to raise your mobs and 
oppose the laws of the land and the constituted authorities, and yet hold us Demo* 
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crats bound to obey them ? My time is within half a minute of expiring, and all I 
have to say is, that I stand by the laws of the land, I stand by the Constitution aa 
our fathers made it, by the laws as they are enacted, and by the deeisions of the 
eourt upon all points within their jurisdiction as they are pronounced by the highest 
tribunal on earth ; and any man who resists these must resort to mob law and vio- 
lence lo overturn the government of laws. 



SIXTH JOINT DEBATE, AT QUINCY, 

October 13, 186S. 



MR. LINCOLN'S SPEECH. 

Ladies and Gentlksien : I liave had no immediate conference with Judge 
Douglas, but I will venture to say that be and I will perfectly agree that your 
entire silence, both when I speak and when he speaks, will be most agreeable 
to us. 

In the month of May, 1856, the elements in the State of IlJiiiois, which have 
since been consolidated into the Republican party, assembled l<^etlier in a State 
Convention at Bloomington. They adopted at that time, what, in politieal language, 
is called a platform. In June of the same year, the elements of the Kepublican 
pai-ty in the nation assembled together in a National Convention at Philadelphia. 
They adopted what is called the National Platform. In June, 1858 — the present 
year — the Republicans of Illinois reassembled at Springfield, in Slate Convention, 
and adopted again tlieir platform, as I suppose, not diifering in any essential particu- 
lar from either of the former ones, bat perhaps adding something in relation to the 
new developments of polificaJ progress in the country. 

The Convention that asBembled in June last did me the honor, if it be one,. and I 
esteem it such, to nominate me as their candidate for the United States Senate. 
I have supposed that, in entering lipon this canvass, I stood generally upon these plat- 
forms. We are now met together on the 18ih of October of the same year, only 
four months from the adoption of tlie last platform, and. I am unaware that in 
this canvass, from the beginning until to-day, any one of our adversaries "las 
talcen hold of our platforms, or laid his finger upon any thing that he calU' Aiviip 
in them. 

In the very first one of these joint discussions between Senator Douglas and mj- . 
eelf, Senator Douglas, without alluding at all to these platforms, or any one of them, 
jf whi''h I have spoken, attempted to hold me ■■esponsible for a set of resolutions 
passed Wg before the meeting of either one of these Conventions of which I have 
B{Joken, And as a ground for holding me responsible for these resolutions, he as- 
sumed that they had been parsed at a State Convention of the Republican party, 
and that I took part in that Convention, It was discovered^ afterward that this was 
erroneous, that the resolutions which he endeavored to hold me responsible for, had 
not been passed by any State Convention any where — had not been passed at 
Springfield, where he supposed they had, or assumed that they had, and that they 
had been passed in no Convention in which I bad taken part. The Judge, never- 
theless, was not willing to ^ve up the point that he was endeavoring to make upon 
me, and he therefore thought to still hold me to the point that he was endeavoring to 
make, by showing that the resolutions that he read, had been passed at a local Con 
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ventjon in the northern part of the Slate, although Jt was not a local Convention 
that embraced my residence at all, nor one that reached, as I suppose, nearer than 
oni! hundred and fifty or two hundi-ed miles of where I was when it met, nor one in 
which I took any part at all. He also introduced other resolutions, passed at othei 
meetings, and by combining the whole, although they were all antecedeat to the 
two Stats Conventions, and Ihe one National Convention I have mentioned, ritill 
he insisted aad now insists, as 1 understand, that I am in some way responsible lor 

At Jonesboro, on our third meeting, I insisted to the Judge that I was in no wiay right- 
fully lield i-eaponaible for the proceedings of this local meeting or Convention in whiiih 
I had taken no part, and in which I waa in no way embraced; but I insisted to him 
that if he thought I was responsible for every man or every set of men every where, 
who happen to be my friends, the rule ought to work both ways, and he ought to he re- 
sponsible for the acta and resolutions of all men or sets of men who were or are now 
tus supporters and friends, and gave him a pretty long string of resolutions, passed 
by men who are now his friends, and announcing doctrines for which he does not de- 
sire to be held responsible. 

Tliis still does not satisfy Judge Douglas. He still adheres to his proposition, 
that I am responsible for what some of my friends in different parts of the State 
have done ; but that he is not responsible for what his have done. At least, so I 
understand him. But in addition to that, the Judge, at our meeting in Galesburgh, 
last week, undertakes to establish that I Am guiltj of a species of double-dealing 
with the public — that I. make speeches of a certain s,ort in the north, among the 
Abolitionists, which Z would not make in the <iouth, and that I make speeches of a 
certain sort in the south which I would not nuke m the noi'th. I apprehend, in the 
course I have marked out for myself, that I shall not ha^ e to dwell at very great 
length upon this subject. 

As this was done in the Judge's opening speech at Galesburgh, I had an opportu- 
nity, as 1 had the middle speech then, of saying something in answer to it. He 
bi-ought forward a quotation or two from a speech of mine, delivered at Chicago, and 
then to contrast with it, he brought forward an extract from a speech of mine at 
Cliarleston, in which he inastcd that I was greatly inconsistent, and insisted that his 
coni.'lusion followed that I was playing a double part, and speaking in one region one 
way, and in another region another way. I have not time now to dwell on tliis as 
long as I would like, and wish only now to requote that portion of my speech 
at Charleston, which the Judge quoted, and then make some comments upon it. 
This he quotes from me as being delivered at Charleston, and 1 believe correctly 
'" r will say, then, tliat I am not, nor ever have been, in fevor of bringing about 
ir any way the social and political equality of the white and black races — that I am 
not nor ever have been in favor of making voters or jurors of negroes, nor of qual- 
tying them to hold office, nor to intermarry with'white people; and I will say in ad- 
dition to this that tliere is a physical difference between the white and black racea 
which wiU ever forbid the two races living together on terms of social and political' 
equality. .And inasmuch as they cannot so live, while they do remain together, there 
must be the position of superior and inferior. I am as much as any other man in 
favor of having the superior position assigned to the white race," This, I believe, 
b the entire quotation from the Charleston speech, as Judge Douglas made it. His 
comments are as follows : 

"Tes, here you find men who hurra for Lincoln, and say he is right when 
he discards all distinction between races, or when he declares that he discards tlie 
doctrine tliat there is such a thing aa a superior and inferior race ; and Abolitionists 
are required and expected to vote for Mr. Lincoln because he goes for the equality 
of races, holding that in the Declaration of Independence the white nmn and negro 
were declared equal, and endowed by divine law with equality. And down south 
with the old line Whigs, with the Kentuckians, the Virginians, and the Tennessee- 
ans, he tells vou that there is a physical liiflerence between the races, msiking tha 
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one superior, the other inferior, and he is in favor of inamtainiiig the superiority A 
lie white race over the negro.". 

Those are the Judge's comments. Now I wish to show you, that a month, or, 
<mlj lacking three days of a month, before I made lie speech at Charleston, whic^ 
the Judge quotes fi'om, he liad himself heard me say substantially the same thing. 
It was in our first meeting, at Ottawa — and I will say a word about where it was, 
and the atmosphere it was in, aiter awhile — but at our first meeting, at Ottawa, I 
rea*! an extract from an old speech of mine, made nearly four years ago, not merely 
to show my sentiments, but to show that my sentiments were long entertained and 
openly expressed; in which extract I expressly declared that my own feelings would 
not admit a social and political equahty between tlie white and black races, and that 
even if my own feelings would admit of it, I still knew that the public sentiment of 
the country would not, and that such a thing was an utter impossibility, or substan- 
tially that. That exti-act from my old speech, the reporters, by some sort of acd- 
dcnC passed over, and it was not reported. I lay no blame upon any body. I sup- 
pose they thought that 1 would hand it over to them, and dropped reporting while I 
was reading it, but afterward went away without getting it from me. At the end of 
that quotation from my old speech, which I read at Ottawa, I made the comments 
which were reported at that time, and which I will now read, and ask you to notice 
how very nearly they are the same aa Judge Douglas says were delivered by me, 
down in Egypt. Ailer reading I added these woitIs : " Now,^ptlemen, I. don't 
want to read at any gi'eat lengUi, but this is tlie true complexion of f^ I have ever 
afud in regard to the institution of slavery or the black race, and this is the whole of 
it ; any thing that argues me into his idea of perfect social and political equality 
witli die negro, is but a specious and fentaslical arrangement of words by which a 
man can pro^e a horse-chestnut to be a chestnut horee. I will say here, while upon 
this subject, that I have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere with the insti- 
tution in the States where it exists. I believe I have no right to do so. 1 have no 
inclination to do so. I have no purpose to introduce political and social equality 
between the white and black races. There is a physical difference between the ■ 
two, whicli, in my judgment, will probably forever forbid their living together on the 
footing of perfect equality, and inasmuch as it becomes a necessity tht^ there must 
be a difference, I, as well as Judge Douglas, am in fevor of the race to which I be- 
long having the superior position. I have never siud any thing to the contrary, but 
I hold that, notwithstanding all this, there is no reason in the world why the negro 
is not entitled to all the riglits enumerated in the Declaration of Independence — the 
right of life, liberty, and tie pursuit of happiness. I hold that he is as much enti- 
tled to these as the while man. I agree with Judge Douglas that he is not my 
equal in many respecla, certainly not in coloi' — perhaps not in intellectual and moral 
fflidowmenis ; but in the right to eat the bread without the leave of any body 2lse 
which his own hand earns, he is my equal and the equal of Tiirl"f? I7ni?[T'"'°i and th<> 
equal of every other man." 

I have, chiefly introduced this for the purpose of meeting tiie Judge's charge that 
the quotation he took from ray Charleston speech was what I would say down south 
among the Kentuckiana, the Virginians, etc, but would not say in the regions in 
which was supposed to be more of the Abolition element. I' now make this com- 
ment; That speech from which I have now read the quotation, and which is there 
given coirectiy, perhaps too much so for good taste, was made away up north in the 
Abolition District of Ais State par excellence — in the Lovejoy District — in the per- 
sonal presence of Lovejoy, for he was on the stand with us when I made it. It had 
been made and put in print in that region only three days less than a month before 
the speech made at Charleston, the like of wlacb Judge Douglas thinks I would not 
make where there was any Abolition element. I only refer to this matter to say 
ihat I am altogether unconscious of having attempted any double-dealing any where 
— that upon one occasion I may say one tiling and leave other things unsaid, and vice 
versa ; but that I have said any thing on one occasion that is inconsistent with what 
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1 have said elsewhere, I deny — at least I deny it so far aa the iutontioii h concerned. 
I find that I have devoted to this topic a larger portion oi' my time than I had in- 
tended. I wished to show, but I wilt pass it upon this occasion, that in the senti- 
ment I hare occasionally advanced upon ihe Declaration of Independence, I am en- 
tirely borne out by the sentiments advanced by our old Whig leader, Henry Clay, 
and I have the book here to show it from ; but because I have already occupied 
more time than I intended to do on that topic, I pass over it. 

At Galesburgh, I tried lo show that by the Dred Seott decision, pushed to its le^t- 
iraate consequences, slavery would be established in all the States as well as in the 
Territories. I did tliis because, upon a former occasion, I had asked Judge Douglas 
whether, if the Supreme Court should niake a decision declaiming that the States haxl 
nut the power to exclude slavery from their limits, he would adoptaud follow that de- 
cision as a rule of political action ; and because he had not directly answered that 
question, but had merely contented himself with sneering at it, I again introduced it, 
and tried to show that the conclusion that I slated followed inevitably and logically 
from the proposition already decided by Ihe eourU Judge Douglas had the privilege 
of replying to me at Oalesbui^h, and again he gave me no direct answer as to wheiher 
lie would or would not sustain such a decision if made. I give him this third chance 
to say yes or no. He is not obliged to do either — probably he will not do either — 
but I give him the third chance. I tried to show then that this result — tliis coaciu- 
sion inevitably followed from the point already decided by the court. The Judge, in 
his reply, again sneere at the thought of the court making any such decision, and in 
the course of his remarks upon this subject,, uses the language which I will now i-ead. 
S|ieaking of me the Judge says: 

" He goes on and insists that the Dred Scott decision would carry slavery into the 
fi'ce States, notwithBtanding the decision itself says the contrary." And he adds : 
" JMr. Lincoln knows that there is no member of the Supreme Court that holds that 
doctrhie. He knows that every one of them in their opinions held the reverse." 

I especially introduce this subject again for the purpose of saying that I have the 
Dred Scott deeiaon here, and I will lliank Judge Douglas to lay Ida finger upon the 
place in the entire opinions of the court where any one of them " says the contrary." 
it is veiy hard to affirm a negative with entire confidence. I say, however, that I 
have examined that decision with a good deal of care, as a lawyer esamines a decision, 
and so far as I have been able to do so, the court has no where in its opinions said 
that the States have the power to exclude slavery, nor have they used other language 
substantially that. I also say, so far as I can find, not one of the concurring Judges 
haa said that the States can exclude slavery, nor said any ihing that was substantially 
iliat. The nearest approach that any one of them has made to it, so fer as I can 
find, was by Judge Nelson, and the approach he made to it was exactly, in substance, 
the Nebraska Bill — tfaat the States had the exclusive power over the question of sla- 
vi;ry, SO far as they are not limited by the Constitution of ths United States.- I 
asked ihe question therefore, if the non-concurring Judges, McLean or Cuitis, had 
a^^ked to get an express declaration that ihe States could absolutely exclude slavery 
fvom their limits, what reason have we to believe that it would not have been voted 
down by the majority of the Judges, just as Chase's amendment was voted down by 
J'.idge DoQglsB and his compeers when it was offered to the Nebraska Bill. 

Also at Galesburgh, I said something in regard to those Springfield resolutions that 
Judge Douglas had attempted to use upon me at Ottawa, and commented at some 
length upon the fact that they were, as presented, not genuine. Judge Douglas in 
Ms reply to me seemed to be somewhat exasperated. He said he would never have 
believed that Abraham Lincoln, aa he kindly caDed me, would have attempted such 
a tiling aa I had attempted upon that occasion; and among other expressions which 
he used toward me, was that I dared to say foi^ry — that I had dared to say foi^eiy 
[turning to Judge DonglasJ. Yes, Judge, I <fid dare to say forgery. But in this 
pohtical canvass, the Judge ought to remember that I was not the first who dared to 
say forgery. At Jacksonville Judge Douglas made a speech ia answer to something 
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gaid by Judgfi Ti-umbull, and at the close of whaf he said upon that subject, he dared 
to say that Trumbull bad forged his evidence. He said, too, that he should not con- 
cern himself with Ti-umbuU any more, but thereaftei- he shouM hold Lincoln responsible 
for the slanders upon him. When I met him at Charleston sSter that, although I 
think that I should not have noticed the subject if he had not said he would hold me 
Responsible for it, I spread out before him the statements of the evidence that Judge 
Trumbull had used, and I asked Judge Douglas, piece by piece, to put his fingei" up- 
on one piece of all that evidence that he would say was a forgery ! When I went 
through with Hiich and every piece, Judge Douglas did not dare then to saj' tlial any 
piece of it was a forgery. So it seems that there are some things that Judge Doug' 
las dares to do, and some that he dares not to do. 

A voice — "It's the same thing with you." 

Mr. Lincoln — Yes, sir, it's the same thing with me. I do dare to say forgery 
when its true, and don't dare to say forgery when it's feLse. Now, I will say here to 
this audience and to Judge Douglas, I have not dared to say he committed a forgery, 
and 1 never shall until I know it ; but I did dare to say — -just to suggest to lie Judge 
— that a forgery had been committed, which by his own showing had been traced to 
him and two of his friends. I dared to suggest to him that he had expressly prom- 
ised in one of his public speeches to investigate tliat matter, and I dai-ed to suggest 
to him that there was an implied promise that when he investigated it he would make 
known the result. I dared to suggest to the Judge that he could not expect to be 
quite clear of suspicion of that fraud, for since the time that promise was made he 
had been with those friends, and had not kept his promise in regard to the investiga- 
tion and the report upon it. I am not a vciy daring man, but I dared that much, 
Judge, and I am not much scared about it yet. When the Judge says he wouid'nt 
have believed of Abraham Lincoln that be would liave made such an attempt as that, 
he reminds me of the fact that be entered upon this canvass with die purpose to treat 
me courteously ; that touched me somewhat. It sets me to thinking. I was aware, 
when it was first agreed that Judge Douglas and I were to have these seven joint 
discussions, that they were the successive acts of a drama — perhaps I should say, to 
be enacted not merely in the face of audiences like this, but in the face of the nation, 
and to some extent, by my relation to him, and not from any thmg in myself, in the 
ftice of the world; and I am anxious that they should be conducted with dignity and 
in the good temper which would be befitting the vast audience before whicli it was 
conducted. But when Judge Douglas got home from Wasliiiigton and made his tu-st 
speech in Chicago, the evening afterward I made some sort of a reply to it. His 
second speech was made at Bloomingfon, in which he commented' upon my speech 
at Chicago, and smd that I had used language ingeniously contrived to conceal my 
intentions, or words to that effect. Now, I underetand that this is an imputation up- 
Mi my verawty and my candor. I do not know wliat the Judge understood by it 
but in our first discussion at Ottawa, he led off by charging a baigmn, somewhat cor- 
rupt in its cbai-acter, upon Trumbull and myself— that we had entered into a bai'gaia, 
one of the terms of which was that Trumbull was to abolitioniae tlie old Democratic 
party, and I (Lincoln) was to abolitionize the old Whig party— 1 pretending to be 
as good an old line Whig as ever. Judge Douglas may not understand that he im- 
plicated my truthfiihiess and my honor, when he said I ivas doing one thing and pi-e- 
tunding another ; and I misunderstood him if he thought he was treating me in a dig- 
nified way, as a man of honor and truth, us he now claims he was disposed to treat 
me. Even afier that time, at Galesburgh, when he brings forward an extract from a 
speech made at Chicago, and an extract from a speech made at Charleston, to prove 
that I was trj'ing to play a double part — that I was trying to cheat the public, and 
get votes upon one set of principles at one place and upon another set of principles 
at another place— -I do not understand but' what he impeacbes my honor, my veraci- 
ty and my candor, and because he does this, I do not understand that I am bou'-,d, if 
I see a truthful ground for it, to keep my hands off of Iiim. As soon as I Larned 
that Judge Douglas was disposed to treat me in this way, I signified in ou.) of my 
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si>i-t,i.'v',^ ".ha; I should be driven lo di'aw upon whatever of humble resoiir.es I niiffhl 
iim-i—jti aJ>.'pl a new course with him. I was not entirely sure that 1 should be 
aiilu Ai )iolil :sij own with him, but.I at Iea.st haA the purpose made to do as well an 
1 cuuli upo!. him ; aiid now I say that I will not be tlie first to cry " hold." I think 
it originated witii tije Judge, and wbea he quits, I probably will. But I shall not 
ask any favors at &U. He asks me, or he asks the audience, if I wish to push this 
matter to the point of personal diffieulty. I tell liim, no. He did not make a mis- 
take, in one of his early speeches, when he called me an "amiable" man, though 
perhaps he did when he called me an " intelligent " man. It really hurts me veiy 
mui;h lo suppose that 1 liave wronged any body on earth. I again tell him, no '. I 
very much prefer, when this canvass shall be over, howevei" it may result, that we n\ 
lua-st part without any biitor recollections of personal difRcuItlea. 

The Judge, in his concluding speech at Galesburgh, says that I was pushing this 
matter to a personal difficulty, to avoid the responsibility ibr the enormity of my 
principles I say to the Judye and this audience now, that I will again sinte our 
principles as well as I hastily can in all their enormity, and if the Judge lieveafi-^r 
chooses to confine himself to a war upon these principles, he will probably not find 
me departing from the same course. . 

We have in this nation this element of domestic slavery. It is a matter of afeolute 
certainty that it is a disturbing element It is the opinioa of all the great men who huve 
expressed an opinion upon it, that it is a dangerous element We keep up a controversy 
in regard lo it That controversy necessarily springs from difference of opinion, and if 
we can learn exactly — can reduce to the lowest elements — what that difference of opin- 
ion is, we perhaps shall be better prepared for discussing the different systems of poUcy 
that we would propose in regard to tlit disturbing element I suggest that the difference 
of opinion, reduced to its lowest terms, is no other than the difference between the men 
who think slavery a wrong and those who do not think it wrong. The E«publican 
party think it wrong — we think it is a moral, a social and a political wrong. We 
think it as a wrong not confining itself merely to the persons or the States where it 
exists, but that it is a wi-ong in ila tendency, to say the least, that extends itself to 
the existence of the whole nation. Because we think it wrong, we propose a course 
of policy that shall deal with it as a wrong. We deal with it as with any other 
wrong, in fo far as we can prevent its growing any lai^er, and so deal with it iJiat in 
the run of time there may he some promise of an end to it We have a due regard 
to the actual presence of it amongst us and the difficulties of getting rid of it in any 
aatiafactory way, and all the Constitutional obligations thrown about it I suppose 
that in reference both to its actual existence in the nation, and to our Conslitulional 
obligations, we have no right at all lo disturb it in the States where it exists, and wo 
profess that we have no more inclination to disturb it than we have the right to do it. 
We go furtlier than that ; we don't propose to disturb it where, in one uistance, we 
thiak the Constitutiou wouldpermit us. We tliink the Constitution would permit us 
lo disturb it in the District of Columbia. Still we do not propose to do that, unless 
it should be in terms which I don't suppose the nation is very likely soon to agiee to 
— the terms of making the emancipation gradual and compensating the unwilling 
owners. Where we suppose we have the Constitutional right, we restrain ourseWt* 
in iviference to the actual existence of the institution and the difficulties thrown about 
it We also oppose it as an evil so far as it seeks to spi-ead itself. We insist on the 
policy that shall restrict it lo its present limits. We don't suppose tliat in doing this 
we violate any thing due to the actual presence of the institution, or any thing due to 
the Constitutional guaranties thrown around it. 

We oppose the Dred Scott decision in a certain way, upon which I ought perhaps 
to addi-e.ss you a few words. We do not propose that when Dred Scott has been de- 
cided to be a slave by the court, we, as a mob, will decide him to be ftee. We do 
not propose that, when any other one, or one thousand, shall be decided by that court 
to he slaves, we wiU in any violent way disturb the rights of property thus settled 
but we neverllieless do oppose that decision as a politi^ rule, whidi shall be bind 
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iiig on the voter to vote for nobody wlio tliinka it viit>iig, which shall be binding on 
the members of Congress or tlie President to lavor no measui'e that does not actually 
concur with the priniaplCB of that decision. We do not propose to be bound by it 
Ba a political rule iu that way, because we think it lays the fbundation not merely of 
enlai^bg and spreading out what we consider an evil, but it lays the foundation for 
spreading that evil into the States themselves. We propose so resisting it as to 
have it reversed if we can, and a new judicial rule established upon this subject. 

I will add this, that if thei'e be any man who does not believe that slavery is 
vroug in tlie three aspects which I have mentioned, or in any one of them, that man 
IB misplaced, and ought to leave us. While, on the other tuuid, if there be any man 
in the Republican party who is impatient over the necessity springing from its ac- 
tual presence, and is impatient of the Constitutional guaranties thrown around it, 
and would act in disregard of these, he too is misplaced, standing with us. He will 
find Ilia place somewhere else; for we have a due regard, so fej as we are capable 
of understanding them, for all these things. This, gentlemen, aa well as I can give 
it,, is a plain statement of our principles in all their enormity. 

I will say now that there is a sentiment in the counhy contrary to me — a sen- 
timent which holds that slavery is not wrong, and therefore it goes for the policy that 
does not propose dealing with it aa a wrong. That policy is the Democratic policy, 
and that aentiment is the Democratic sentiment. If there be a doubt in the mind 
of any one of this vast audience that this is really the central idea of the Democrat- 
ic pai'ty, in relation to thia subject, 1 ask him to bear with me while I state a few 
things tending, as I think, to prove that proposition. In the first place, the leading 
man — I think I may do my friend Judge Douglas the honor of calling him such — 
advocating the present Democratic policy, never liimself says it is wrong. He 
has the high distinction, so far as I know, of never having s^d slavery is either 
right or wrong. Almost every body else says one or the otlier, but the Judge never 
does. ■ if there be a man in the Democratic party who thinks it is wrong, and yet 
clings to tiiiat party, I suggest to him in the first place that his leader don't talk aa 
he does, for he never says that it is wrong. In the second place, I suggest to him 
that if he will ejc^mine the policy proposed to be carried forward, he will find that 
he carefully esdudes the idea that there is any thing wrong in it. If you will 
examine tlie ai'guments that are made on it, you will find that every one carefijlly 
excludes the idea that there is any thing wrong in slavery. Perhaps that Demo- 
crat who says be is as much opposed to slavery as I am, will tell me that I am 
wrong about this. I wish him to examine his own course in regai'd to this mat- 
ter a moment, and then see if his opinion will not be changed a little. You say 
it is wrong; but don't you constantly object to any body else saying so? Do you. 
not constantly ai^ue that this is not the right place to oppose it ? You say it must 
not be opposed in the fi'ee States, because slavery is not here ; it must not be op- 
posed in the slave States, bec^ise it is there ; it must not be opposed in politics, be- 
cause that will make a fuss ; it must not be opposed in the pulpit, because it is not 
reUgion. Then where is the place to oppose it? There is no suitable place to op 
pose it. There is no plan in the tpuntry to oppose this evil ovcKpreading the 
continent, which you say yourself is coming. Frank Blair and Gratz Brown tried 
to get up a system of gradual emancipation in Missouri, had an election in Au- 
gust and got beat, and you, Mr. Demoraat^ threw up your hat, and hallooed " hur- 
ra, for Democracy." So I say again, that in regard to the arguments that are 
made, when Judge Douglas says he " don't care whether slavery is voted up or voted 
down," whether he means that as an individual expression of sentiment, or only 
as a sort of statement of his views on national policy, it is alike true to say that 
he can thus argue logically if he don't see any thing wrong in it; hut he can- 
not say so logically if he admits that slavery is wrong. He cannot say that he 
would aa soon see a wrong voted up as voted down. When Judge Douglas says 
tliat whoever or whatever community wants slaves, they have a right to have them, 
he is perfectly l<^ical if there is nothing wrong in the institution ; but if you admit 
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that it 13 wrong, he cannot logically say that any hody lias a right to do wrong. When 
he says tiiat sSive property and hoi-se and hog property are, alike, to be allowed to go 
into tlie Territories, npon tJie principles of equality, he is reasoning truly, if there 
is no difference between them as. property; but if the oue is property, held right- 
fully, and the otlier is wrong, flien there is no equality between tlie right and wroi g ; 
so that, turn it in any way you can, in all the arguments suataining the Democi'atic 
policy, aud in that policy itself, there is a careful, studied exclusion of the idea (hat 
thei'C is any thing wrong in slavery. Iiet us understand this. I am not, just here, 
trying to prove that we are right and they are wrong. I have been stating wl.eJ-e 
we and they stand, and trying to shnw what is the real difference between us ; 
an J I now say that whenever we can get tlie question distinctly stated^^^^an gel. all 
these men who believe that slavery is in some of tliese respects wrong,' to stand and 
ai^t with us in treating it as a wrong — then, and not till then, I think we will in 
tuuie way come to an end of this slavery agitation 



MR. DOUGLAS'S REPLY. 

Ladies and Gkntlkmen : Permit me to say that unless sOence is observed it 
will be impossible tor me lo be heard by this immense crowd, and my friends 
can confer no higher favor upon me than by omitting all expi'essions of applause 
or approbation. I desire to be heard rather than to be applauded. I wish to ad- 
dress myself to your reason, yoor judgment, your sense of justici, and not to your 
passions. 
. I regret that Mr. Lincoln should have deemed it proper for him to again in- 
' .dttlge in gross personalities and base insinuations in regard to the Springfield reso- 
' lutions. It liaa imposed upon me the necessity of using some portion of my time 
fur the purpose of calling your attention to the facts of the case, and it will tlien 
be for you to say what you think of a man who can pi-edicate such a charge 
upon the droumstancea as he has in this. I had seen the platform adopted by a Re- 
publican Congressional Convention held in Aurora, the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict, in September, 1854, published as purporting to be the platibrm of the Re- 
publican party. That platform deiilared that the Republican party was nlodivod 
novel- lo admit another sl »ve Stftn -. inlo^Jhe TTnion^^ and also that it pledged to, 
prohibit slavery in all the Territorieii of the TJnited States, not only all that we 
uien had, bu t ^Tritat we should thereafter actiuire. anj to repeal unconditionally 
the t^iS' . tjve Slavfl law^ abolish alavery in the District of Uolutn'bta. and prohibit 
the sla ve-tra de between the different States. These and other articles againsl |j l % 
vcry were cont^ned in this platform, and unanimously adopt55 by the Republican 
Conf;re3S to nal Convention in that District. I had also seen that the Reoublican 
Congi'essional Conventions at Rockford, in the First District, and at Bloomington, 
ill tiie Third, had adopted the same platform that year, nearly word for word, and 
^d doclared it to be tlie platform of the Republican party. I had noticed that 
Majti Thomas L. Hai-ris, a member of Congress from the Springfield District, 
liad referred to that platform in a speech in Congress as having been adopted by 
tlie first Republican Slate Convention which assembled in Illinois. When I liad 
occasion tu use the fiict in this canvass, I wrote to Major Harris to know on what 
day that Convention was held, and to ask him to send me its proceedings. He being 
siii, Charles H. Lanphier answei-ed my letter by sending me the pubUshed proceed- 
ings of the Conrention held at Springfield on the 5th of October, 1854, as they ap- 
peared in Ihe report of the Stale Megisler. I read those resolutions from that 
newspaper the same as any of you would refer back and quote any tact from the 
files of a newspaper which had published it. Mr. Lincoln pretends that after I 
had so quoted those resolutions he discovered that they had never been adopted at 
Springfield. He does not deny their adoption by the Republican pai-ty at Aurora, 
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at Blooming1«n, sind at Eookford, and liy nearly all tlie Eepablican Counly Cuiiven- 
ti(ni3 ill Northern llliaoia where his party is in a majority, but inevely because tliey 
werfi not adopted on the "spot" on which 1 said they were, ho chooses to qnibble 
about the plaoe rather than meet and discuss the merits of the resolutions themselves. 
I slated when I quoted them that I did so from the Slate Regialer. I gave my au- 
thority. Lincoln believed, at ibe time, as he has since admitted, that they had beet 
adopted at Springfield, as published. Does he believe now, that I did not tell the 
truth when I quoted those resolutions ? He knows, in bis heart, that I quoted 
tlitm In good faith, believing, at the time, that they had been adopted at Spriiigiield. 
I woi|lcj cynyd^r mysetf an infamous wreicii, if. uuder such circunisiJini'f'ji, T i^ijn\A 
clmrge any .man with beiag a party to a irick or a f ra ud. Aad I will toll him, too, 
that it will not do to charge a fijrgeiy on Charles H.'^aiiphier or Thomas L. Harris- 
No man- on earth, who knows them, and knows Lincoln, would take his oalh against 
their woi<i. There are not two men in the Stale of Illinois who have higher eharae- 
ters (or truth, for integrity, for moral character, and for elevation of tone, as gentle- 
men, tlian Mr. Lanphier and Mr. Harris. Any man who attempts to icake such 
charees as Mr. Lincoln has indulged in againif thi tm, only proclaims himself a slan- , 

. 1 will now show you that I stated with entire fairness, as soon as it was made 
known to me, that tiiere was a mistake about the spot wliere tlie resolutions had been 
adopted, although their truthi'ulness, as a declaration of the principles of the Repub- 
lican pai'ty, liad not and could not be questioned. I did not wait fbi- Lincoln to point 
out the mistake ; but the moment I discovered it, I made a speech, and published it 
to the world, cotrecfing the error. I corrected it myself, as , j.,. gendeman, and a n 
honest man^ and as T a]wil^vs fi^td pmud to do when I hav e mad p. a mi stake. I wish 
Mr. Ljno<itn cmtld show that he has aiilej with equal t'aiiii^s ' ft- and trutlifulness, whe n 
T liapf; i; onvinced him that he has been mistaken . I will give you an illustration to 
show you how he acts m a similar case : In a speech at Springfield, he charged 
Chief Justice Taney, and his associates, President Pierce, President Buchanan, and 
myself, with having entered into a conspiracy at the time the Nebraska bill was in- 
troduced, by which the Dred Scott decision was to be made by tlie Supreme Court, 
in order to carry slavery every where under the Constitution. I called his attention 
to the fact, that at the time alluded to, to wit: the introduction of the Nebraska bill, 
it was not possible that such a conspiracy could have been entered into, for the rea- 
son that the Dred Scott caseJiad never been taken before the Supreme Court, and 
was !iot taken before it for a year after ; and I asked bim to take back that charge. 
Did he do it P I showed him that it was imjiossible that the chai^ could be true ; 
1 proved it by the record, and I then ^^1|pjI upon \)\m tf , pft j -aet his false cha rge. 
A Vbat wag lii^ answHr.? jnstead of coming out like an honest man and doiiifif so . 
he leiterated the eharpe. and sailT that if the ca?^e had not ^one up to the Supreme 
Court from tne courts of Missouri al the ti m e he char)j;ed that the Judges of the tjit: 
p reme t lourl. entered into the cotispiracY. yet, that th ei ^e waa an under standing wjth 
iKfi DprrKHTati.rn wtipiii of TirfA Spott that they would tak e_iLJiBt. I have since 
asked him who the Democratic owners of Dred Scott were, but he could not tell, and 
wjiy ? Because there were no such Democratic owners in existence. Dred Scott 
at the time was owned by the Rev. Dr. Chaffee, an Abolition member of Confess, 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, in right of his wife. He was owned by one of Lin- 
coln's friends, and not by Democrats at all ; his case was conducted in court by Abo- 
lition lawyers, so that both the prosecution and the defense were in the hands of the 
Abolition political friends of Mr. Lincoln. Notwithstanding I thus proved by the 
record that his chat^e against the Supreme Court was false, instead of taking it back, 
he resorted to ano^'i- feJse charge to sustain the infamy of it. He also charged 
President Buchanjiti with having been a party to the conspiracy. I directed his at- 
tention (o the fejt that the, charge could not possibly be true, for the reason that at 
tiie time speeifiAS, Mr. Buchanan waa not in America, but was three thousand miles 
off, representing the United States at the Court of St. James, and had been there 
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for a year previous, and did not return until three years afterward. Yel, T never 
could get Mr. Lincoln to take back his false charge, although I have called upon him 
over and over again. He refuses to do it, and either remains eiteiil, or resorts to 
other tricks to try and palm his slander off on the country. Therein you will fin d 
Jhe diJFe.renee between Mr. Lincoln and myself. When I maKe a minlalie, aa lOl 
h<^„PM m»n. I norre.^. it without being asked to do so mi v/hen he tMke^ a faMi 
charge hi^ gfii'.ltH tn if^ fjnil never eorrecta it. One word more m regard to th se re o- 
lutions : I (quoted them at Ottawa merely to ask Mr Lincoln wliethet he stood un 
tliat platform. That was the purpose lor which I quoted them I did nfl (hmk 
that I had a right to put idle questions fo him, and I hrat lend a foaiidnii>n for mj 
questions by showing that the principles which I wished him either to afhrm or H nj 
had bebn adopted by some portion of his friends, at least as their creed Hcnue I 
read the resolutions, and put the questions to him and he tlitn ttiu ed to anawer 
them. Subsequently, one week afterward, he did aaawer a part of them but the 
others he has not answered up to this day. 

Now, let me call your attention for a moment to the answers which Mr Lintoln 
made at Freeport to the questions which I propounded him at Ottawa, ba.sed upon 
the platform adopted by a majority of the Abolition counties of the Slate, which now 
as then supported him. In answer to my question whether he indorsed the Black 
Eepubiican principle of "no more slave. States," he .answered that he was not 
pledged against the admissiofi'p£.8flJ'.mcn«. slave Stales, but that he would be very 
so'irv if he should ever be placed in a position where he would have to vote on the 
question ; that he would reioice to know that no more slave Slates woi)14 be admitted , 
into tlie Union; "but." he addedij*']!' slavery shall be kept out of tl^^ Territories 
during the territorial existence of ft^Y . '^ "''.g'^ ^ Territory Jand t henj he people shaH, ' 
having a fair clian ce anii a cleai' Held when tEe y eime to adopt the Consdtution. dg' 
such an exbr aordi nary thing as t oj ^opt a slave Constitution, uninfluenced by th e 
actual "presence of the^nstitutiori''''a,riiong^ them, 1 see iio alternative, ii we owntii'e 
^"Ilii'Ji-MttoJjJ^g'^t them "into the Union." 'l^he point 1 wish him to answer i s 
this : Suppose Congress sKoiild not prohibit slavery in tue j,erritory, ana it applied 
for admission with a Constitution recognizing slavery, then how would he vole? His 
answer at Freeport does not apply to any territory in America. I ask you [turn- 
ing to Lincoln], will you vote to admit Kansas into the Union, with just such a Con- 
stitution as her people want, widi slavery or without, as they shall determine ? He 
will not answer. I have put that question to him time and time again, and havenof 
leen able to gel an anawer out of him. I ask you again, Lincoln, will you vote tp 
admit New Mexico when she has the requisite population with such a Constitution as 
her people adopt, either recognizing slaveiy or not, as they shall determine? He will 
not answer. I put the same question to him in reference to Oregon and the 
new States to be cawed out of Texas, in pursuance of the contract between Texait 
and the United States, and he will not answer. He will not answer these quesliori? 
in reference to any territory now in ex istence j but says, that if Congress should pro- 
hibit slavery in a Territory, and when its people asked for admission as a State, tliey 
sliouid adopt slavery as one of their institutions, that he supposes he wc u)d hare to 
let it come in. I submit to yon whether that suiswer of his to my question does not 
.justify me i n saying that he has a fertile genius in devising laiiRuaae to conceal his 
tliongrhts. I ask you whether there is an intelligent man in America who does not 
believe, that that answer was made for the purpose of concealing what he intended 
to do. He wished to make the old line Whigs believe that he would staiid by the 
Compromise measures of 1850. which declared that the States mjyht come inin thi^ 
Union with slavery, or without, as tbey pleased, while Lovejoy and his Abohtion 
alOes.up North, explained to the Abolitionists, that in taking this ground he preached 
good Abolition doctrine, because his proviso w ou ld not apply to any terqtAry i^ ) 
America, and t herefore there was no cliance ol' ft^s ^ ff'" " , nriy^piiri h y it. It wni?^ 
have Oeen quite easy tor liiiu to have said, ttiat he would let the people of a State do just 
M'tbey pleased, if he desired lo convey such an idea. Why did he not do it? Ha 
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would not answer my question directly, because tip north, the Abohtion cj'ecd de- 
alarns that there shall be no m ore aliivi- Siafna, wliil^ Amvn annth, in A^i'jjijm-f.ii n ty , 
in Col es, aad i n S^g a mowt he iuid his friends are afi-aid to advivnce that doctrine. 
Therelore, he gives an evasive and eq giyocal answerj to be conatruea one way m the 
goulJi imd ano ther way in the north, which, when analyzed, it is appai'esit is not wi 

Mr. Lincoln complains that, in my spsech the other-day at Galesbur^h, I r^^d an 
extraet fiwm a. speech delivered by him at Chicago, and then anoUier foim his 
■speech at Charleston, and compai-ed them, thus showing the people that he had 
one 93t of principles in one part of the State and anotlier in the other pail. 
And how does he answer that chai-ge ? "Why, he quotes from his Charleston speech 
as I quoted fi-om it, and then quotes another extract from a speech which he made 
!^ another place, which he says is the same aa the extract from his epeecli at Charles- 
ton ; but he does not quote the exti'act from his Chicago speech, upon wliich I con- 
victed him of double-dealing. I quoted from his Chicago speech to prove that he 
held one set of prindples up north among the Abolitionists, Mid from fcis Oharleaton 
speech to prove that he held another set down at Charleston and in soiithern Illinois. 
Li his answer to this charge, he jgnorpR p.ntirpjy his Chicago) spef nh, a nd mei'ely 
argues that he said the same thing which be said at Charleston at another place. 
If he did, it follows that he has twice, instead of pniy n lieldja ic creed in one ^rt j^ 
the St ate and a different creed in another pai't . Up at Chicagt^in the jpeningcJthe 
cam"paign, he reviewed my reception speech, and iinderiook to aof^wei- my argument 



attacking his favorite dtn itrine of negro equality , 
nation of the DedaratimCof Independenceto ptatend that that instrun.ent applied to 
and included negroes in me clause declaring that all men were created equal. What 
was Lincoln's reply? I will read from his Chicago speech and the one Bhii;h he did 
not quote, and dare not quote, in (his part of the State. He said : 

"I should like to know, if taking this old Declaration of Independeme, which de- 
clares that all men are equal upon principle, and making exceptions to it, where will 
it stop ? If one man says it does not mean a negro, why may not anovher man say 
'It does not mean anothei- man ? If that declaration is not the truth, lut us get this 
statute book in which we find it and tear it out." 

There you find that Mr. Lincoln told the Abolitionists of Chicago that if the Deo- 
Jaration of Independence did not declare that the negro was created by the Ahnighly 
the equal of the white man, that you ought to take that instrument and tear out the 
clause which says tliat all men were created equal. But let me eail your attention 
to another part of the same speech. ,,You know that in his Charleston speech, aa 
extr.iet from which he has read, he declaimed that the negro belong to an inferior 
race; is physically inferior to the white man, and should always be kept in an infe- 
rior position. I will now read to you what he said at Chicago on that point. In 
concluding his speech at that place, he remarked: 

"Myfrienda, I have detained you about aS long as I desire to do, and I have 
Mily to say let as discard all this quibbling about tlus man and the other man — this 
race and that race, and the other race being inferior, and therefore they must be 
placed in an infej-ior position, discarding our standard that we have left us. Let us 
discard all tliose things, and .unite as one people throughout this land until ne shall 
once more stand up declaring that all men are created eqiud." 

Thus you see, that when addressing the Chicago Abolitionists he declared that all 
distjnctiona of race must be discarded and blotted out, because the negro stood on an 
equal footing with the white man ; that if one man said.the Declaration of Independ- 
ence did not mean a negro when it declared all men created equal, that another man 
would say that it did not niean another man ; and hence we ought to discard all dii- 
•ferenee between the negro race and .all other races, and declare tliem all ereWed 
equah Kd old Giddings, when he came down. among you four years ago, pi'each 
more radical Abolitionism than this ? Did Lovejo y, or Lloyd Garrison, or Wer|dQll 
Phillips, or Fred Douglass, ever take higher AlHtlitrnn ^mijnils thun Ihitf '' Lincoln 
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told you tliat I had charged him with getting up ihese pergonal attacks to iwnceal 
Hie erioi'inity of liis principles, and tlien commenccjl talking about sometlilng else, 
umitting to quote this part of his Chlcagc apeeoh which contained the enomiily of 
his principles to which I alluded. He knew tliat I alluded to his negro-equtilitj 
doctrines when I spoke of the enormity of his principles, yet he did not find it con- 
venient to answer on that point Having shown you what he said in iiis ChiuMgo 
s[)eech in relerence to negroes being created equal to whii« men, and about dincarding 
alt distinctiona between the two races, I will again read to you what lie said at 
Cimrleston ; 

"I will say then, that I am not nor ever have been in favor of briiigiitg alxiut 
in any way, the softial and political equality of tbe white and black race^i; thiit 1 sttn 
not nor ever have been in fevor of making voters of the the free aegroe;:. or ii irors, 
or qualifviny them to hold office, or having them to maiTV with white oeonle. I 
will sav in addition, that there ia a pbya iet J difference be tw e e n the white ami 
b'ack races, ^rhich. I suppose, will forever forbid the two races living together uiioii 
'.erms of soeiai and political equality, and inasmuch aa they cannot so live, that wliile 
[iiey do remain together, there must be the position of superior and iaienor, lliat i 
aj ^ m iic h as any other man am in fa vor of the su p erior posi tion b emg assigned to tl ie 
white n - -- " '" ' — 



A voice — *' That's the doctrine." 

Mr. Douglas — Yes, sir. that ia good doctrine, but Mr. Lincoln is afraid' to advo- 
cate it in the latitude of Chicago, where he hopes to get his vt^s. It is good doctrine 
in the anti-Abolition couniies for him, and his Chicago speech is good docu-ine in the 
Abolition counties. I assert, on the authority of these two speeches of Mr. Lincoln, 
that he holds one set of principles in the Abolition counties?, and a different and con- 
tradictory set in the other counties. I do not question that he s^d at Ottawa what 
he quoted, but that only convicta him flirther, by proving that he has tivice contra- 
dicted himself instead of once. Let me ask him why he cannot ayow his principles 
the same in the North aa in the South — the same in every county, if he has a con- 
viction that they are jnst? Eut I forgot — be would not be a Republican, if his 
jii-iiieiples would apply alike to every part of the country. The party to which he 
belongs is bounded and limited by geographical lines. With their principles they 
caimot even cross the Mississippi river on your ferry-boats. They cannot cross 
over tbe Ohio into Kentucky. Lincoln himself cannot visit the land of his tatbers, 
the scenes of his childhood, the graves of his ancestors, and carry his Abolition prin- 
ciples, as he declared them at Chicago, with him. 

This Eepublican organization appeals to the North agMnst the South ; it appeals to 
iiorthei-n passion, northern prejudice, and norlJiem ambition, against southern people, 
Kouthem States, and southern institutions, and its only hope of success is by that 
apijeal. Mr, Lincoln goes on to justify himself in making a war upon slavery ipon , 
the ground that Frank Blair and Gratz Brown did not succeed in their warfare upim 
ilic institntiona in Missouri. Frank Blair was elected to Congress in 1856, from 
the State of Missouri, as a Buchanan Democrat, and he tunied Freemont*r after the 
yeople elected him, thus belonging to one party before iiis election, and another after- 
iviiixl. What right then had he to espect, afer having thus cheated his constituency, 
ihat they would support him at another election? Mr. Lincoln thinks that it i^i his 
l-.ily to preach a crusade in the free States against slavery, because it is a crime, as 
he believes, tmd ought to be extinguished; and because the people of the slave 
States will never abolish it. How is he goii^ to abolish it? Down in the southern 
psut of the State he lakes the ground openly that he will not interfere with slavery 
where it exists, and says that he is not now and never was in favor of intei'ftiring 
with slavery where it exists in the Stales. Well, if he is not in fevor of that, how 
does he expect to bring slavery in a course of ultimate extinction ? How can he 
extinguish it in Kentucky, in Virginia, in all the slave States by his policy, if he 
will not pui-sue a poKcy which will niterfero wit!) it in the States wh-yc it exists ? 
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111 his speech at Springfield before the AboUtion or EepubUcan Convention, he 
deiJared his hostihty to any more slave States in tliis langui^ : 

"Under the operation of that policy tlie agitation lias not only not ceased, hut has 
conatantly augmented. In my opinion it will not eease until a crisis sliall have been 
reacitod and passed. 'A house divided against itself cannot stand.' I believe this 
Grovernment cannot endure permanently half slave and half free. I do not expect 
die UnioD to be dissolved — I do not expect Ilie house to fall—but I do expect it will 
cca?« to be divided. It will become ali one thing or all tlie other. Either the oppo- 
Htnfs of slavery will arrest the further spread of il, and place it where tlie public 
mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the course of ultimate extinclion ; or, its 
advocates will push it forward until it shaU become aJike lawfut in ali the States — 
old as well as new, north as well as south." 

Mr. Lincoln there told his Abolition friends that this Government could not endure 
pcnuaneiitly, divided into free and slave States as our Others made it, and that it 
must become ali ft'ee or all slave, otherwise, tiiat the Gtovemment could not exist. 
How then does Lincoln propose to save the Union, unless by compelling all the 
States to become tene, so tlm.t the house shall not be divided against itself? He 
intends maKtig tliem all free ; he will preserve the Union in that way, and yet, he is 
not going to interfere with slavery any where it now exists. How is ha going to 
bring it about? Why, he will agitate, he will induce the North to agitate until the 
Souih shall be worried out, and forced to abolish slavery. Let us examine the policy 
by wMcli that is to be done. He first tells you tliat he would prohibit slavery every 
where in the Territories. He would thus confine slavery within its present limits. 
When he thus gets it confined, and surrounded, so that it cannot spread, the natui'al 
laws of increase will go on until the negroes will be so plenty that they cannot live 
on the soiL He will hem them in until starvation seizes them, and by starving them 
to death, he will put slavery in the course of ultimate extinction. If he is not going 
to interfere with slavery in the States, but intends to interfere and prohibit it in the 
Tei'iitories, and thus smother slavery out, it naturally follows, tliat he can extinguish 
it only by extinguishing the negro race, for his policy would drive them to stai-vation. 
This is the humane and Clirbtian remedy that he proposes for the great crime of 
slavery. 

He tells you that I will not ai^e the question whether slavery is right or wrong. 
I tell you why I will not do it. I hold that under the Constitution of the United 
States, each State of this Union has a right to do -as it pleases on the subject of 
slavery. In Illinois we have exereised that sovereign right by pi-ohibiting slavery 
within our own limits, I approve of that line of policy. We Imve performed our 
whole duly in Illinois. We have gone as far as we have a right lo go under the 
Constitution of our common country. It is none of our business whether slav'eiy 
exists in Missouri or not. Missouri is a sovereign State of this Union, and lias the 
same right to decide the slavery question for herself that Illinois has to decide it for 
herself. Hence I do not choose to occupy the time allotted to me in discussing a 
qd^sdon that we have no right to act upon. I thought that you desired to hear us 
upon those questions coming within our Constitutional power or action. Lincoln will 
not discuss these. What one question has he discussed that comes within the power 
or (alls for the action or interference of an United States Senator? He is going to 
discuss the rightfiilness of slavery when Congress cannot act upon it either way 
He wishes to discuss the merits of the Dred Scott decision when, under tlie Consti- 
tution, a Senator has no right 1« interfere with the decision of judicial tribunals. 
He wants your exclusive attention to two questions that he has no power to act 
upon; to two questions that he could not vole upon if he was in Congi-eas, to two 
questions that ai'e not practical, in oi'der to conceal your attention from other ques 
lions which he might be required to vote upon sliould he ever become a member of 
Congress. Ho tells you that he does not like the Dred Scott decision. Suppose he 
does not, how is he going to help himself? He says that he will reverse it. I1<)W 
will he reverse it ? I know of but one mode of revei-sing judicial decisions, and 
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Will he Mil- up Btrfu md reb.U.on in the lairf and ovenhmw the conrt by Yiolence ! 
H. doe. not deign to Ml yon how ho will reveno the Dred Seolt dieUion, hm 
k»p. .ppealng „oh day fro.n th. Snp„„e OonB of the United Stttte. to pol tl3 
meettng, „, «he connt.y He ™t. mo 1„ argue with yon the merit, of oaeh poia, 
of ftat decmon before tin, pohoeal m«iling. I aty to you, with .11 dne rajpect, that 
I ehoose to atado byth. deciiions of the Snpretie (ini4 a. they are pronwheS 
It 1. not tor mo to mqmre tHa- . decision is made whellier Iliko it in all the poinll, 
" " . . - J. . ™! i° P"*?^?.'?" "'?'' f''";"'":.' "-'■"■ '-""■ hi- - '" '--It in 



- — :, ,- — , , , ,. , ^a stomp .poeoii to the p.^pU 
merely bBaao»e I had tonnJ out ih.t T .lid „„, [,.„- .i. , i,w'a. iveii .. I 
the deeision did not suit me, I appealed until I got to the Hupreme Oonr 
if Ihut court, the highest Mbunal in the world, decided against ni«, I was suijlied, 
TT 1.^° ^'J" °/ "'7 law-abiding man to obey the con.titition^ the kwi 
«id the corKitoted anthonti& Ho who attoinpM to .tir up odium and rebelBon in 
tiie CQuntiy against tlie constituted anthi^iiies, is .timuhrting the pas.ioiis of men hs 
resort to yioleneo ^and to mob. instead-of to the laW. - Uenoi, I toll you that I take 
them 2"su " ^"Fome Court as ..(1„ 8», of the Ituid, and I inlcnd lo obey 

But Ml'. Lineohi sayaJial I will not answer his onc.tio. .. .„ .l,.t i would do i n ■' 
fee™ !! <f t th'! fO'irt. loakirif s» r i ilini Ions i dr cis j iu^h^m.gin.s ft^";;;ddh7~ 
Jeeidin JthMlhe ti^ee State of Illinois oould no ^ ptaEn i5? g=rglttm~h-ei^ ' 
mmiS.1 -1 told mm al Jreeport why X would not answer iuch 1 qnestiom 1 tol3 ' 
mm tKat there was not a mau possessing any brains in America, lawyer or not. who 
eyer dreamed that snch a thing could bo done. I told him then, as I do now that ^ 
by all the pimciplcs M forth m the Dred Scott decision, it is impossble. I told him 
then, as 1 do now, (liat it is an insult to men's understanding, and a gross calumny on 
the court, B presume m adyanee that it wa. going to dogiudo lUdf so low as to 
matte a decision known to be in direct yiohition of the Constitution 

Ayoice— «Ihe samejiiji g . „ , cni djil iont the Bred ScoH dcoi.ion l..for. iipasMd.- 
Mi'.Bouglai^^rSEfs you think that the conn did the same TTimg m Werence 
to llie Drcd Scott deeision; I hayo heard a man talk that way before. Thenmd- 
ules contain ed m the Di^id Scott decision had been afflrmed nm-ion.l .rST^rZr. 
oth.rdecijons W halconrlor iid.^ e"er h.U th.. . „■ ™ g".""!';."':^ ;' 
State TOuns had decided tliat question oyer and oyer again, and the Drod Scott 
decision on tliat point only affinned what eyeiy court in tlie land knew to be the 

But, I will not bo drawn off into an argnmont upon He merits of the Drod Scolt 
decision. It is enough for me lo know that the Constitution of the Onitcd State, crea- 
led tlie Supreme Court for the purpose of deoidmg all disputed question, toocbmg 
1 be true construction of tliat inanTiment, and when such decisions are pronouncetf 
they are the law of the hiud, binding on every good citizen. Mr. Lincoln hasa 
yery convenient mode of arguing upon the .ubjecL He holds that beeause he is a 
Republican that he is not bound by the decisionL^'of the couM, but that I bemg a 
UoniocrBt am so bound. It may be that Republicans do not hold themselyes taund 
by the laws of the knd and the Constitution of the country as expounded by the 
court, i It may be an article in the Republican creed that men who do not like a 
dtrasion, have a right lo rebel against it; but when Mr. Lincoln pi^iaches that doo- 
UTO3, 1 Ihmk he will find some honest Republican— some law-abidin.^ man in that 
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parly — who will repudiate such a moustrous doctrine. The dccisiou in llie Dre*" 
Scott ease is binding on every Ameritam citizen alike; and yet Mr. Linijaln ai^ues 
thflt She Republicans are not bound by it, becawse they are opposed to-lt, Whilst 
Democrais are bound by it, because we will not resist it A DeiWDSiut cannot 
resist the coastituteft^uthorities of this country. . -A-DsBiocrat-is it law-abiding man, 
a Democrat stands by the Constitution and the laws, and relies upon liberty as pro- 
tected by law, and not upon mob or political violence. 

I have never yet been able to make Mr. Lincoln understancl, or can I make any 
'man who is detei'mined to support him, right or wrong, undei-stand how it is Ihat 
ander (he Dred Scott decision the people of a Territory, as well as a Slate, can have 
slavery or not, just as they please. 1 believe that I can explain that proposiiion lo 
all Constitution-loving, law-abiding men in a way that they cannot fail to undpi-stand 
it. Chief Justice Taney, in his opinion in the Dred Scott case, said that nlaves 
being property, the owner of them has a right to take them into a Ten'itory the 
same as he would any other property; in other word^, that slave prtffreriy, so iar as 
Cie right to enter a Territory is concerned, stands on the same footing- wiih other 
property. Suppose we grant that proposition. Then any man has aright to go lo 
Kansas and take his property with hitti, but when he gets there he must rely upon 
the fBCa.i lawto pKftect his property, whatever it may be. In «rder to illustrate tins, 
imagine that three of you conclude lo go to Kansas. One takes $10,000 worth of 
slaves, another $10,000 worth of liquors, and the thu-d $10,0^0 worth of diy goods. 
When the man who owns the dry.goods arrivea.(mt there and ecBn^nces selling 
them,Jie finds that he is shopped and''pVehibited from sealing until lie gets a license 



which' will destiny aJOthe pi-ofits he can ttg^G on his goods to pay for. Wlien the 
man with the liquors gets there andUjjes to seli he finds a Maine liquor law in force 
which prevents him. Now, of what use's -hia right to go (here wilh his property' 



unless he is protected in the enjoyment of that right aft«r he gets there ? The n 
who goes there with his slaves finds that there is no law to protect him when he 
wrives there. He has no remedy if his slaves run away to another countiw: there 
is no slave code or police regulations, and the absence of them excludeftid%.alaves 
from the Territory just as effectually and as positively as a Constitutional proaibhion 

Such was the understanding when the Kansas and Nebraska bill was pending in 
Congress. Bead the speech of Speaker Orr, of South Carolina, in the House of 
Representatives, in 1856, on the Kansas question, and you wil! fiiid that he takes the 
ground that while the owner of a slave has a right to go into a Temfory, and carry his 
slaves with him, that he cannot hold them one day or hour unless tliere is a slave 
code to protect him. He tells you that slavery would not exist a.day in South Car- 
olina, or any other State, unless there was a friendly people and friendly legislatjon. 
Bead the speeches of that giant in intellect, Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, and 
you will find them to the same effect; Read the speeches of Sam Smith, of Tcime*- 
see, and of all Southern men, and you will find that they all undei-stood this doctrine 
thee as we understand it now. i,ir. Lincoln cannot be made to understand il, how-- 
ever. Down at Jonesboro, he went on to argue that if it be the law that a man has 
a right to take his slaves into territory of the United States under the Conslilutioii, 
Ihat then a member of Congress was peijured if he did not vote for a slave code. I 
ask him whether the decision of the Supreme Court is not binding upon him as well 
as on me ? If so, and he holds that he would be peijured if he did not vote lor a 
slave code under it, 1 ask him whether, if elected to Congress, he will so vote ? I 
have a right to his answer, and I will tell you why. He put that question to me 
down in Egypt, and did it with an air of triumph. This was about tliefoiih of it: "In 
the event of a slaveholding citizen of one of the Territories should need and domund 
a slave code to protect his slaves, will you vote for it ?" I answered liim that a fun- 
^mental aiticle in the Democratic creed, as put forth in the Nebraska bill and the 
Cindnnali platform, was non-intervention by Congress with slavery in the Stiiies and 
Territories, and hence, tliat I would not vote in Oongi'esa for any code of laws, eithe* 
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for or iigainst slavery in any Terrilory. I wi!l leave tlie people perfectly free to de- 
cidf! tliat question for themselves. 

Mr. Lincoln and the Washington Uninn both think tliis a monstrous bad doctrine. 
Neillior Mr. Lineoln nor the Wftshin^oii Union like my Freeport sjKiech on that siib- 
•"•'1. Thp fTa^ fin. in a Ib ip. niini|f^ 'r. haa been readintj ^ me out o f ihft ni' iiiocriiljo 

f because I hold that the people of a Territory, like tho.-!B of a Sfate. havH tl^n 
to liave slflgprv or not, as they please, it lias devoted three and a half coU 
umns to pi-ove certain propositions, one of wnich I will i-ead. It says; 

" We propose to show that Judge Douglas's action in 1850 and 1854 was taken with 
especial relerence to the announcement of docljine and pi-ograiiimo which wtw made 
si Freeport, The declaration at Freeport was, that ' in hia opinion tlie people can, 
by l.iivful means, exchjde slavery from a Territory before it comes in as ft State ;' and 
he declared that his competitor had ' heard him ai^ue the Nebraska bill on thai prin- 
ciple all over HUoois in 1854, 1855 and 1856, and had no excuse to pretend to liavs 
any doubt upon that eubjeui.'" 

The Waaiiington Union there charges me with the monstrous crime of now pro- 
claiming^ on tlie stump, the same doctrine tliat 1 carried out in 1850, by supporting 
t'lay's Compromise measures.' Th? Union also charges that I am now proclaimmg 
the same doctrine that I did in 1&54 in support of the Kansas and Nebraska bilL 
It is shocked, that I should now stand where I stood in 1850, when I was supported 
by Clay, Webster, Cass, and the great men of that day, and where I stood in 1854, 
and in 1656, when Mr. Buehanan was elected President. It goes on to prove and 
succeeds in proving, from my speeches in Congress on Clay's Compromise measures, 
that I held the same doctrines at that time that I do now, and then proves that by 
the Kansas and Nebraska bill I advanced the same docti'ine tliat 1 now advance. 
It remarks : 

" So much for the course taken by Judge Douglas on the Compromiaes of 1850. ■ 
The record shows, beyond the possibility of cavil or dispute, that he espi'essly inten- 
ded in those bills to give the Territorial Legislatures power to exclude slaveiy. IIow 
stands 'IHs record in the memorable session of 1854, with reference to tlie Kansas- , 
Nebraska bill itself? We shall not overhaul the votes that were given on that notablb 
measure. Our space will not afford it. We have his own woi'ds, however, delivered 
in his speech closing the great debate on that bill on the night of March S, 1854, to . 
show tliat he meant to do in 1854 precisely what he had meant to do in 1858. The ■ 
Kansas-Nebraska hill being upon its passaj^e, he said:" 

It tiien quotes my remarks upon the passage of the bill as follows; 

" The principle which we propose to cany into effect by this bill is this : That 
Congress shall neither legislate slavery into any Territory or State nor out of the 
same ; but the people shall be left free (o regulate their domestic conc-erns in their 
own way, subject only to the Constitution of the United States. In order to carry (his 
principle into practical operation, it becomes necessary to remove wliatever legal ob- 
stacles might be found in the way of its free exercise. It is only for the piirjiose of 
cairyiiig out this great fundamental principle of self-government that the i)ill renders 
the eighth section of the Missouri act inoperative and void. 

" "Now, let me ask, will those Senators who have arraigned me, or any one of lliem, 
have the aasuranoe to rise in his placeWid declare that this great principle was never 
thought of or advocated as applicable to territorial bills, in 1850 ; tliat, from iluil «es^ 
sion until the prewent, nobody ever thought of incorporating this principle in all new 
teiTitorial organization.^, etc., etc, I will begin with the Compromise!* of 1850. Auy 
Senator who will take the trouble to examine our journals will find tliat on the 2yih 
of March of that year I reported from the Committee on Territories two bills, in, la- 
ding 'the foUowing measures: the admissiort of California, a territorial goMiriiiicnt 
■ibrUtah,a territorial government for New Mexico, and the adjustment of tlic T.'xns 
boundary. These bills proposed to leave the people of ITliUi and New Mexico iioo 
to decide the slavery question tor themselves, in the precise language of the A'elirasia 
bill now under discussion. A few weeks ai'terward the committee of thirteen look 
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those bills and put a wafer between them and reportef! them back to the Senate as 
one bill, with some alight amendments, (hie of tliese amendments was, that the Terri- 
torial Legislatures should not legislate Ufm, the subject of . African slavery. I objected 
to this provision, upon the ground thai it subverted the great principle of aelf-gov- 
emmenl, wpow which the biiirhad been originaUy framed by the Territorial Committee. 
Ob- the first trial the Senate.tfifused to strike it-out,iiut subseqaentlyi-did so, upon full 
debate, iii order to estabUah that principle as the rule of action in territorial organi- 
sations." 

The Union comments thus upon my speeeh on th^ occesion. 

" Thila it is seen that, in framing the Nebraska-Kansas bill, Jud;^ Douglas framed 
it in the terms and upon the mode! of those of Utah and New Mexico, and that in 
(lie debate he took pains expre^ly to revive the recollectiou of the voting which had 
taken place upon amendments affecting the powers of the Territorial Legislatures over 
the subject of slaveiy in the bills of 1850, in order to give the same meaning, force, 
and effect to the Nebraska-Kansas bill on this subject as iiad been given to those of 
ytah and New Mexico." 

The Union proves the following propositions : jfii yt,. ,f |^at T sustained CJaya fiom- 
promise measures on the ground that they established the principle of self-govern- 
ment in the Territories. Secondly, that I brought in the Kansas and Nebraska bill 
founded upon the same principles as Gay's Compromise measures of 1850; and 
thii'dly, that my Freeport speech is in exact accordance with those piindples. And 
what do you think is the imputation that the Union casts upon me for all this ? It 
says that my Freeport speech is not Democratic, and that I was not a Democrat in 
1854 or in 1850 1 Now is not that funny ? Think that the author of the Kansas 
and Nebraska bill was not a Democrat when he introduced it. Tlie Union says I 
wasnot.asonnd Democrat in 1850, nor in 1854, nor in 1856, nor am I in 1858, be- 
cause I hsive always taken and now occupy the ground that the people of a Territory, 
like tliose of a Slate, have the right to decide for themselves whether slavery shall 
or shall not exist in a Territory. I wish to cite for the benefit of the Wqjtljington 
Union and the followers of that sheet, one authority on that point, and I hope the 
authority will be deemed satisf act ory to tiiat class of politicians. T ffi ll ''p'"^ f'""'" 
Hfr- Hur.hsnfl.n'a le.tr^r a cce pLlii^ tile nommation ot the Democratic Convention, f bi' 
tSe'Pre sidflitey: — X on know that M r. Knchan an. alter be was nominated, d eclarecT. 
t" t'"l KrT'it""'' (i'^""; ' n * public speech, that hejwas no longer tlamea itnehanan, 
Sut the embodi mcnt oi' ttie uemocratic piattorm. In his letter to the cotllffiittee 
which informed him of ,hi^ nomination accepting it, he defined the meaning of the 
Kansas and Nebraska bill and the Cincinnati platform in these words : 

" The recent legislation of Congress respecting domestic slavery, derived as it has 
been from the orignal and pure fountmn of legitimate political power, the will of the 
majority, promises ere long to allay the dangerous excitement. This le^slation is 
founded ijpon principles as ancient as free government itself, and in accordance wkh 
tiiem has simply declared that the people of a Teriitory, like those of a State, sliwU 
il'seide for themselves whether slavery shall or shall not exist within their limits." 

Thus yon see that James' Buchanan accepted the n omination a t_,.CiiLdnnati,-OaJJia- 
miiiiitions mac tne people of a 'I'ernxory, like th ose of a state, should be left to de- 
.■ide for fJiemselves whether slavery shoulil or should not exist within their limits- 
I sustained James Buchanan for the Presidency on that platform as adopted at Cin- 
lannati, and expoimded byhimaelf. He was elected President on that platform, and now 
we ai-e fold by the Washington Union that no man is a true Democi'at who stands on 
the platform on which Mr. Buchanan was nominated, and which he has explained 
and expounded himself. We are told that a man is not a Democrat who stands by 
^^y. Wel^ster. an d Cas s, aiid the Com promise measures of l85u. and the Kaasia 
ancTNelirftRka TiiTTiy-TTtCTr W hetber a man be a Democrat or not on that piattorm, 
I intend to stand there as long a& I have life, I intend fo cling firmly to that great 
principle which declares that the right of each Slate and e ach. Tprri| nry toset Ue the 
question of slavery, and'every other domestic question, tbrS>eraselveaZ~r hold that"^ 
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if tliey want a slave State, the.y have a right unrter the Constitution of the 
United Slates to make it so, and if they want a free State, it is tlieir right to have it. 
But the UnioTi, in advoiaiiing the claims of Lincoln over me to tbe Senate, laya down 
two unpaiilojiable heresies whi«h it says I advocate. The flrat^ is the right of the 
[teople of a Territory, the same as a State, to decide for themselves the question 
whether slavery shall exist withia their limits, in the laoguage of Mr. Buchanan j 
and the second is, tiiat a Constitution shall be submitted to the people of a Territory 
for its adoption or rejection before their admission-as a State under it. It bo happens 
that Mr. Buchanan is pledged to both these heresies, for snpporting which the Wash- 
iiiglon Union has read me out of the Democratic church. In his annual message; he 
i-;ud h(j trusted that the example of the Minnesota case would be followed in all 
future cases, jequirin" a submiBsion of the Constitution ; and in his letter of accept- 
ance, he said that tlie people of a Territory, the same as a State, had the right to 
decide for themselves whether slaveiy sliouid exist within their limits. Thus you 
find that this little corrupt gang who control the Union, and wish to elect Lincoln in 
preference to me — because, as they say, of these two heresies which I support — de- 
nounce President Buchanan when they denounce me, if he stands now by the 
principles upon which he was elected. Will they pretend that he does not now stand 
by the principles on which he was elected ? Do they hold that he has abandoned the 
K;msaa-Nebraska bill, the Cincinnati platform, and his own letter accepiing his nom- 
ination, ail of which declare thu rip^ht nf tha pf nple of a Territor y, the same as a 
Svat«, to decide the slavery question for themselves ? 1 will not believe that he has 
betrayed or intends to be^'ay the platform which elected him ; but if he does, I will 
not follow bim. I will stand by that great principle, no matter who may desert it. I 

the South, the free and the slave States . If each State will only aoree to mi nd its 
own bu si ness, apd let its itejghbors alone, there wi lt be pea ce forever between us. 
We in Illinois tried slavery when a Territory, and lound it waa not^iod foFiis m ttila 
climate, and with our surroundings, and hence we abolished it. We then adopted a 
fiee State Constitution, as we had a right to do. In this Slate we have declared that 
;i negro shall not be a citizen, and we have also declared that he shall not be a slave. 
We had a right to adopt that policy. Missouri baa just as good a right to adopt the 
other policy. I am nc v^ appji|tjniT q f ri ghts under the Const itution, and not, pf rr^^Y,^\ 
HI- j '(..liirir iu-i rigbtp- I do not discuss the morals of the people of Missouri, but let 
them settle that matter for themselves. I ho ld_th at the p eople of the slaveholding 
Slates are civilized men a s well as our selves ; that they iaear conscience s as well ay 
we. and that they are accountable to LUki afia'T|ie1r'p;^teriTy,'^d~noi~Io'^ iTTs 
foi- them to decide, liierefore, the moral and religious nght of the slavery question for 
themselves within their own limits. I assert that they had as much right under th e 
Constitution to ^^lopt tlie syHtum nf p nlii gf whicli ihe y tl,^"''^ "* "Ti I"" * ^" flilop t , ours. 
S fi ii is with every other State in this TJaion. Let eiich State stan d firmly by that }Ji-eat_ 
CoiHtitational riglit. let each State mmd its own hii^'"'"° '"■ ^J-i^t it° iini , t |,i>.iTa .,u„^^^ 
ami there will be no imni\i" "i ii^r, ni pstion . If we will stand by that principle,' 
then Mr, iiincoln will find that this Republic can exist forever divided into free and 
slave States, as our fathers made it and the people of each State have doi;ided. 
Stand by that great principle, and we can go on as we have done, increasing inweahh, 
in population, in power, and in all the elements of greatness, until we shall be the 
ailrairation and and terror of the world. We can go on and enlarge as our popula- 
tion increase, require more room, until we make this continent one ocean-bound 
republic Under that principle the United States can perform that great mission, 
thai destiny, which Providence has marked out for us. Under that principle we can 
receive with entire safety that stream of intelligence which ia constantly flowing from 
the Old World to the New, filling up our prairies, clearing our wildernesses and 
building cities, towns, railroads and other internal improvements, and thus make this 
the asylum of the oppressed of the whole earth. We have this great mission toper- 
form, and it can only be performed by adhering faithfully to that principle of self- 
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government on vrhicli our institutions were all established. I ref it Ihnl tie priiicr 
pie is the right of- eafih Slate, eacii Territory, to decide this slaverj que fion ior it-selt; 
M> have slavery or not, as it chooses, and it does not become Mr Linooln oi' any- 
body else, to teil the people of Kentucky thait they have no coniLieutea, that they 
are living in a state of iniquity, and that they are cherishing an n&tilution to their 
bosoms in violation of the law of God. 3etter for Jiim to adont the doctnnei)jF 
"judge not lest ye shall be iudir ed." Let him pertorm his own Juty at liome, anij 

■he will nave a Getter kte In tae iutiire. I think there are objects of thaniy enough 
in the free States to excite the sympathies and open the pot^kets of all the b nevo- 
lence we have amongst us, without going abroad in search of negioes of who e con- 
dition we know nothing. We have enough objects of cliarity at home, and it is our 
duty to lake care of our own poor, and our pwn suffering, before we- go abioad to in- 
termeddle with other people's business. 

My friends, I am told that my time is within two minutes of expiring. I have 
omitted many topics that I would liked to have discussed before you at length. 
There were many points touched by Mr. Lincoln that I have not been able to take 
up for the want of time. I have hurried over each subject that I have discussed as 
rapidly as possible, so as to omit but few, but one hour and a half is not time suffi- 
cient for a man to discuss at length one half of Hie great questions which are now 
dividing the public mind. 

In conclusiQu,,! desire to return to you my grateinl acknowledgments for the kind- 
ness and the courtesy with which you have listened to me. It is aometliing ivmark- 
^le that m an audience as vast as this, composed of men of opposite politics and 

„views, with their passions highly excited, there should be so much courtesy, kind- 
ness and respect exhibited not only toward one another, but toward the spealters, and 
I feel that it is due to you tliat I should thus«e«preas my gratitude for the kindness 
mth which you have treated me. 



MR LINCOLN'S RE-JOINDEE. 

— My Friends : Since Judge Douglas has said to you in his iwnclnsion that he 
had not time in an hour and a half to answer all I had said in an bonr, it follows of 
course that I will not be able to answer in half an hour all that he said in an houi 
and a half. 

I wish-to return toJudge Douglas my profound thanks tor his public annonciatioi 
here to-day, to be put on record, that his system of policy in ly^aid to the institution 
of slavery contemplates that it shall last foreoer. We are getting a little nearer tie 
true issue of this controversy, and I am profoundly gnateful for this one sentence. 
Judge Douglas asks you, " Why cannot the institution of slavery, or rather, why 
eannol the nation, part slave and part free, continue as our fethers made '\tforei>er1" 
In the firs, place, I insist tliat our fathers didnot make this nation half slave and 
half free, or part slave and part free. I insist that they found the institution of 
slavery existing here. They did not make it so, but they left it so because they 
knew of no way to get rid of it at that time. When .Judge Douglas undertakes to 
say that, as a matter of choice, the fathers of the Government made this nation part 
slave and part free, he assumes what is historicattji a falsehood. More than that : 
when the fathers of the Government cut off the source of slavery by the abolition 
of the slave-trade, and adopted a system of restricting it from the new Territories 
whsre it had not existed, I maintain that they placed it where they understood, and 
all sensible men understood, it was in the course of ultimate extinction ; and when 
Judge Douglas asks me why it cannot continue as oar lathers made it, I ask him 
why he and his friends could not let it remain aa our fathers made it? 

It is precisely all I ask of him in relation to the institution of slavery, that it shall 
b< placed upon the basis that our fathers placed it upon. Mr. Brooks, of South 
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Carolina, once said, and truly aaid, that when this Government was established, no 
one expected the institution of slavery to last until this day ; and that the men who 
formed this Government were wiser aud bettor than the men of these days; but 
the men of these days had experience whieh the fathers had not, and that ex- 
perience had taught them the invention of the cotton-gin, and this had made the 
perpetuation of tLe institution of slavery a necessity in this country, Jndge Doug- 
las could not let it stand upon the basis wiiich our fathers placed it, but removed it, 
and pat it upon (he eolton-gin bans. It is a question, therefore, for him and hia 
friends to answer — why tliey could not let it remMn where the fathers of the Gfov- 
emment originally placed iL 

I hope nobody has understood me as trying to sustain the doctrine that we have a 
right to quarrel with Kentucky, or Virginia, or any of fiie slave States, about the 
institution of sUver}' — thus giving the Judge' an opportunity to make himself elo- 
quent and valiant against us la fighting tor their rights. 1 expressly declared in- 
my opening speech, that I had neitiier the inclination to exercise, nor the belief in 
the existence of the right to interfere with the States of Kentucky or "Virginia in 
doing as they pleased with slavery or any other existing institution. Then what be- 
comes of all lus eloquence in behalf of the rights of States, which are assailed by 
no living man ? 

Bnt I liave to hurry on, for I have but a half hour. The Judge has informed me, 
or informed this audience, that the Washington Union is laboring for my election to 
the United States Senate, This is news to me— not very ungi-ateful news either. 
[Turning to Mr, W. H. Carlin, who wad on the stand]—! hope that Cai'lin will be 
elected to tiie State Senate and will vote for me. [Mi'. Cailin shook his head.} 
Carlm don't IkU in, I perceive, and I suppose he will not do much for me, but I am 
glad of all the support I can get any where, if I can get it without practicing any 
deception to obtain it. In respect to this lai^ portion of Judge Douglas's speech, 
in which he tries to show that in the controversy between himself and the Adminis- 
tration party, he is in the right, I do not feel myself at all competent or inclined to 
answer him. I say to him, " Give it to them— give tt to them just all you can " — 
and, oa the other liand, I say to Carlin, and Jake Davis, and to this man Wogley 
up here in Hancock, " Give it to Douglas — just pour it Into hifiL" 
' Now, in regai-d to this matter of the Dred Scott decisio.u, I wish to say a ivord or 
two. After all, the Judge will not say whether, if a decision is made, holding that 
the people of the States cannot exclude slavery, he will SHp[Kii't it or not. He ob- 
stinately refuses to say what he will do in tliat case. The Judges of the Supreme 
Court as obstinately refiised to say what they would do on this subject. Before this 
I i-aminded him that at Galesbnrgh he said the Judges had expressly declared the 
contrary, and you remember tliat in my opening speech I t«!d him 1 had the book 
containing that decision here, and I would thank him to lay his Bnger on the place 
where any such thing was said. He has occupied his hour and a half, and he lia»i 
not ventured to tiy to sustain hla assertion. Me never will. But he is desirous of 
knowing how we are going to- reverse the Dred Scott decision. Judge Douglas 
ought to know how. Did not he and his politcal friends find a way to reveivi- the 
decision of that same coui-t in fevor the Constitutionality of the National liiuik? 
Didn't they find a way to do it so effectually that they have reversed it as com- 
pletely as any decision ever was reversed, so far as its practical operation is concerned? 
And let me ask you, didn't Judge Douglas find a way to revei-se the decision of 
our Supreme Court, when it decided that Carlin's father — old Governor Carlin 
— had not the Constitutional power to remove a Secretary of State? Did he not 
appeal to the " mobs," as he calls tliem ? Did he not make speeches in the lobby to 
show how villainous that decision was, and how it ought to be overlhiowa ? Did he 
not succeed, too, in getting an act passed by tiie Legislature to have it overthrown ? 
And didn't he himself sit down on that bench as one of the five added judges, who 
wei-e to overslaugh tlie four old ones — getting his name of " Judge " in tliat way and 
no other? If there is a villainy in using disrespect or making opposition to Suprenie 
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Court dedsiona, I commend it to Judge Douglas's earnest consideration. I know of 
no man in the State of Illinois who ought to know bo well about how mitch villainy 
it takes to opppose a decision of the Supreme Court as our houorable friend, Stephen 
A. Douglas. 

Judge Douglas also makes the declaration that I s»f tlie Democrats are hound by 
the Di'ed Scott dedsion, while the Republicaas are not. In the sense in which he 
argues, I never said it 5 but I will t«ll you what I have stud and what I do not hes- 
itate to repeat to-day. I liave said tliat, as the Democrats believe that decision to 
be correct, and that tie extension of slavery is affirmed in the National Constinition, 
they are bound to support it as such ; and I will tell you here tliat General Jackson 
once said each man was bound to support the Constitution " as he understood it.* 
Now, Judge Douglas understands the Constitution according to lie Dred Scott de- 
dsion, and he is bound to support it as he understands iL I understand it another 
.way, and therefore I am bound to support it in the way in which I understand it. 
And as Judge Douglas believes that decision to be coiTect, I wiO remake that argu- 
ment if I l^ve time to do so. Let me talk to some gentleman down there among 
you who looks me in the face. We wUl say you are a member of the Territori^ 
Legislature, and like Judge Douglas, you believe that the right to take and hold 
slaves there is a Constitutiona! right. The first thing you do, is to swear 
you will support ihe (jonstitution and all rights guarantied therein ; that you 
will, whenever your neighbor needs your legislation to support his Constitutional 
rights, not withliold that le^slation. If you withhold that necessaiy legislation 
for the support of the Constitution and Constitutional rights, do you not commit per- 
jury 'i I ask every sensible man, if that is not so ? That is undoubtedly just so, 
say what you please. Now, that is precisely what Judge Douglas says, that this is 
a Constitutional right. Does the Judge mean to say that the Territorial Legislature 
in legislating may, by withholding necessary laws, or by passing unfriendly laws, 
tmUify that OonstittUional riffht? Does he mean lo say tliat? Does he mean to 
ignore the proptwition so long and well established in law, that what you cannot do 
directly, you cannot do indirectly? Does he mean tliat? The truth about the mat- 
ter is this ; Judge Douglas has sung pEeans to his " Popular Sovereignly " doctrine 
until his Supreme Court, co-operating with him, has equaUed his Squatter Sover- 
eignty out. But he will keep up this species of humbuggery about Squatter Sover- 
eignty. He has at last invented thb sort of do-nothing Sovereignty — that the 
people may sxclude slavery by a sort of "Sovereignty" that is exercised by doing 
nothing at all. Is not that running his Popular Sovereignty down awfhlly? Has it 
not got down as thin as the'homceopathic soup that was made by boiling the shadow 
of a pigeon that had starved to death ? But at last, when it is brought to the test 
of close reasoning, there is not even that thin decoction of it lefi. It is a presump- 
tion impossible in the domain of thought. It is precisely no other than the putting 
of that most unphilosophical proposition, that two bodies can occupy llie same space 
at the same time. The Dred Scott decision covers the whole ground, and while it 
occupies it, there is no room even for the shadow of a starved pigeon to occupy the 
same ground. 

Judge Douglas, in reply to what I have s^d about having upon a previous occa- 
sion made the speech at Ottawa as the one he took an extract from, at Charleston, 
aays it only shows that I practiced the deception twice. Now, my friends, are any 
of you obtuse enough to swallow that? Judge Douglas had said I had made a 
speech at Charleston that I would not make up north, and I turned around and an- 
swered him by showing I hctd made that same speech up north — had made it at Ot- 
tawa — made it in his hearing — made it in the Abolition District — in Lovejoy's Dis- 
trict^ — in the personal pi-esence.of Lovejoy himself — in the same atmosphere exactly 
in which I had made my Chicago speech, of which he complwns so mucli. 

Now, in relation to my not having said any thing about the quotation from the Chi- 
cago speech ; He thinks that is a temble subject for me to handle. Why, gentle- 
men, 1 can show you that the substance of the Chicago speech I delivered two year* 
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Bgo in " Egypt," ad he calls it. It was down at Springfield. That speech is here iu 
tliii book, and I cnuld turn to it and i-ead it to you but for the Iwk ot time. I liuve 
not now the time to read it. [" Head it, read it."] No, gentlemen, I am obliged to 
use discretion in 'disposing most advantageously of my brief time. The Judge has 
taken great exception to my'adopting the heretical statement in the Declaration of 
Independence, that "aJl men are created equal," and he has a gi'oat deal to say about 
negro equality. I want to say lliat in sometimes alluding to the Declaration of In- 
dependence, I have only uttered the seotimenfs that Henry Clay used to hold. Al- 
low me to occupy your time a moment witii what he said. . Mr. Clay was at OJie 
fime called apon in Indiana, and in a way that I suppose was very insulting, to iibor- 
ato hU slaves, and he made a written reply to that application, and one portion of it 
is in these words: 

" What ia the foundation of this appeal to me in Indiana, to liberate the slaves 
under my care in Kentucky? It is a general declaration in the act announcing to 
the world the independence of the thu-teen American colonies, that 'men are created 
equal.' Now, aa an abstract principle, there is no doubt of the truth of that declara- 
tion, and it ia desirable in the original construction of society, and in organized socie- 
ti<i>', to keep it in view as a great fimdamental principle." 

When I sometimes, in relation to the organization of new societies in new countries, 
where the soil is clean and'ciear, insisted that we should keep that principle in view, 
Judge Douglas wiU have it that I want a negro wife. He never can be brought to under- 
stand that there is any middle ground on this subject. I have lived until my fiftieth 
year, and have never had a negro woman either tor a slave or a wife, and I think 1 
lian live fifty centuries, for that matter, without having had one for either. I main- 
tain that you may take Judge Douglas's quotations from my Chicago speech, and 
from my Charleston speech, and the Galesburgh speech, — iu his speech of to-day, 
and compare them over, and I am willing to trust them with you upon his proposi- 
tion that they show rascality or double-dealing. I deny that they do. 

The Judge does not seem at all disposed to have peace, but I find he is disposed to 
have a personal warfare with me. He says that my oath would not be taken against 
tJio bare word of Charles H. Lanphier or Thomas L. Harris. Well, that is alto- 
gether a matter of opinion. It ia certainly not for me to vaunt my word against 
oaths of these gentJemen, but I will tell Judge Douglas again the facts upon which 1 
" dared " to say they proved a forgeiy. I pointed out at Galesburgh that the publi- 
iBition of these resolutions in the Illinois Stoie Register could not have been the re- 
sult of accident, as the proceedings of that meeting bore unmistakable evidence of 
being done by a man who knew it was a forgery ; that it was a publication partly 
taken from the real proceedings of the Convention, and partly from the pi-oceedLngs 
of a Convention at another place ; which showed tliat he had the real proceedings 
before him, and taldng one part of the resolutions, he threw out another part and 
substituted fake and fraudulent ones in their stead. I pointed that out to him, and 
also tliat his friend Lanphier, who was editor of the Register at that time and now is, 
nmst have known how it was done. Now whether he did it or got some fiiend to do 
it tor him, I could not tell, but he certainly knew all about it. I pointed out to 
Judge Douglas that in his Freeport speech he had promised to investigate that matwi . 
Does he now say he did not make tlmt promise ? I have a right to ask why he did 
not keep it? I call Upon him to tell here to-day why he did not keep that promise ? 
That fraud has been traced up so that it lies between him, Harris and Lanphier 
There is littie room for escape for Lanphier. Lanphier is doing the Judge good aer- 
>ice, and Douglas desires his word to be taken for the truth. He desires Lanphier 
f<j be taken as authority in what he states in his newspaper. He desires Harria to 
be taken as a man of vast credibility, and when this thing lies among them, they will 
not press it to show where the guilt really belongs. Now, aa he has said that he 
would investigate if, and implied that he would tell us the result of his investigation, 
I demand of him to tell why he did not investigate it, if he did not ; and if he did, 
wkff he won't tell tlie result, I call upon him for that 
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This is the thin! (irae that Judge Doiiglas has assumed that lie learned about these 
reaoiutiona l)y riania's attempting to use them against Norton on the floor of Con- 
gress. I tell Judge Douglas the public records of the country show that he iiitnself 
attempted it upon Trumbull a month before Harris tried them on Norton — that Har- 
ris had the opiioi'tunitj of homing it from him, rather than he from tiarris. I now 
ask his attention lo that part of the record on the case. My friends, I am not dis- 
posed to detsun you longer in regard to that matter. 

I am told thai I still have five minutes left. There is another matter I wish to 
call attPtition to. He says, when he discovered there was a mistake in lliat case, he 
came fi.iTvai'd magnanimously, without my calling his attention to it, and explained iu 
1 will tell you how he became so magnanimous. When the newspapers of our sida 
had discovered and pulilished it, and put it beyond his power to deny it, then he came 
forward and made'a virtue of necessity by acknowledging it. Now he argues (liat 
all the point there was in those resolutions, although never passed at Spiingfield, ia 
retained by their being pa.ssed at other localiiies. Is thai ti-ue? He siud I had a 
hand in passiilg , them, in his opening speecli — tliat I was in the Convention and 
helped to pass them. Do the resolutions toiteh me at all? It i^trikes me there is 
some difference between holding a man responsible for Ba act which he has not done, 
and holding him responsible for an act that he has don^. You will judge whether 
there is any difference in the "spots." And he has taken credit for greaf magnan- 
imity in coming forward and acknowledging what is proved on him beyond even the 
capacity of Judge Douglas to deny, and he has moi-e capacity in that way than any 
other living man. 

Then he wants to know why I won't withdraw the charge in regard to a conspira- 
cy to make slavery national, as he has withdrawn the one he made. May it please 
his worship, I will withdi-aw it when it is proven ftdse on me as that was proven false 
on him, I will add a little more than that. I will withdraw it whenever a reasona- 
ble man shall be brought to believe that ihe charge is not true. 1 have asked Judge 
Douglas's attention to certain matters of fact tending to prove the chai'ge of a con- 
spiracy to nationalize slavery, and he says he convinces me that this is all untrue be- 
cause Buchanan waa not in the country at that lime, and because the Dred Scott case 
had not then got into the Supreme Court ; and he says that I say tie Deinocratic 
owners of Dred Scott got up the case, I never did say that. I defy Judge Douglas 
to show that I ever said so, for I never uttered it. [One of Mr. DougJaa's reporters 
gesticulated, affirmatively at Mr. Lincoln.] I don't care if your hireling does say I 
did, I tell you myself that I never said th/f " Democratic " owners of Ihed Scott got 
up the case. I have never pretended to know whether Di-ed Scott's ownera were 
Democrats or Abolitionists, or Preesoilere or Border EufGans. I have said that 
there is evidence about the case tending to show that it was a made up case, for the 
purpose of getting that decision. I have said that that evidence was very strong in 
the fact that when Dred Scott waa declared to be a slave, the owner of him made 
him free, showing that he had had the case U-ied and the question settled tor snch use 
as (wiild be made of that decision ; he cared nothing about the property thus declared 
to be Ids by that decision But ray time is out and 1 can say no moi'C. 
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THE LAST JOINT DEBATE, AT ALTON, 
October 15, 1858. 



SENATOR DOUGLAS'S SPEECH. 

iT)iE,s AND Gentlemen: It is now nearly four months since tlie canvass bi> 
ti Mr, Lincoln and myself commenced. Ou tlie 16th of June the Kepublican 
n a:?sembled at Springfield and nominated Mr. Lincolu as tlieir candidate 
tor tfie United States Senate, and he, on that occasion, delivered a speech in wliicli. he 
laid down what he undei'stood to be the Republican creed and the platform on which 
lie. proposed to sland during tlie contest. The principal points in :hat speech of Mr. 
Lincoln's were: First, that this Government could not endure permanently divided 
into free and slave States, as our fathers made it ; that they must all become fi-ee or 
all Iwcftme slave ; all become one thing or ail become the other, otliei-wise tliis Uiiion 
could not continue to exist I give you \m opinions almost in the identical language 
he Qsed. His second proposition was a crusade against the Supreme Court of the 
United States because of the Dred Scott decision ; urging as an especial reason for 
his opposition to tbat decision that it deprived the negi'oes of the rigltts and bene6ts 
of that clause in the Constitution of the United States which guaranti^ to the citi- 
zens of each State all the rights, privileges, and immunities of the citizens of the 
several Slates, On the lOtli of July I returned home, and delivered a speech to the 
people of Chicago, in which I announced it to be my purpose to appeal to the people 
of Illinois to sustain the course I had pursued in Congress. In that speech I joined 
issue with Mv, Lincoln on the points which he had presented. Thus there was an 
issue clear and distinct made up between us on these two propositions laid down in the 
speech of Mr. Lincoln at Springfield, and controverted by me in my reply to him at 
Chicago. On the next day, the 11th of July, Mr. Lincobi replied tome at Chicago, 
explaining at some length, and reaffirming the positions which he had taken in his 
Springfield speech. In that Chicago speech he even went further than he had be- 
tbre, and uttered sentiments in regard to the negro being on an equality with the 
white man. He adopted in support of this position the argument which Lovejoy and 
Codding, and other Abolition lecturers bad made femiliar in the northern and central 
portions of the State, to wit : that the Declaration of Independence having declared 
fill men fi-ee and equal, by Divine law, also that negro equality was an inalienable 
right, of which they could not be deprived. He insisted, in that speech, tliat the 
Dedaration of Independence included the negro in the clause, asserting tiiat all men 
»eio created equal, and went so far as to say that if one man was allowed to take 
file position, that it did not include the negro, others might take the position that it 
did not include other men. He said that all these distinctions between this man and 
tiiat man, tins race and the other race, must be discarded, and we must all stand by 
the Declaration of Independence, declaring that all men were created equal 

The issue thus being made up between Mr. Lincoln and myself on three points, 
we went before the people of the Slate. During the following seven weeks, between 
the Chicago speeches and our first meeting at Ottawa, he and I addressed large as- 
semblages of the people in many of the central counties. In my speeches I con- 
fined myself closely to those three positions which he had taken, controverting his 
proposition that this Union could not exist as our fathers made it, divided into free 
and slave Srates, controverting his proposition of a crusade against the Supreme 
Court because of the Dred Scott decision, and controverting his proposition that the 
Declaration of Independence included and meant the negroes as well as the white 
men. when it declared all men to be created equal. I supposed at that t<mc that 
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tliese propivitions oonstituled u distinct issue between us, ami tl.at the ojiposite piisi- 
tioiis we liad takea u]ion tliem we would be willing to be lieid to in every piirt of the 
Stat6, 1 never intended to waver one Imir's bi-eadth from that issue either in the 
north or the south, or whei'ever I should address the people of Illinois. I hold that 
when tlie time arrives that I cannot procittim my political creed in the same terras 
not only in the northern but the southern part of Illinois, not only in the Northeiti 
bat the Southero States, and wherever, the American flag waves over American 
soil, that then thei-e must be something wrong in that creed. So long, as we 
live undiT a wmmon Constitution, s6 long as we live in a oonfederacj- of sover- 
eign and equal States, joined ti^ther as one for certain purposes, tliat any 
[Militical creed is radically wrong which cannot be proclaimed in every State, and 
every seclion of that Union, alike. I took up Mr, Lincoln's thi-ee propositions in my 
several speeches, analyzed them, and pointed out what 1 believed to he the radical errora 
confined in them. First, in regard to his doctrine that this Govei'nment was in vio- 
lation of tlie law of God, which says that a house divided s^nst itself cannot stand, 
I repudiated it as a slander upon the immortal fhunei^ of oar Constitution. I then 
B^d, I have often repeated, and now again assert, that in my uuin'on our Government 
can endure forever, divided into free and slave States as our t^therj made it, — each 
State having the right to prohibit, abolish or sustain alaveiy, just as it pleases. This 
Government was made upon tlie great basis of the sovereignty o*' the States, the 
right of each State to regulate its own domestic institutions to suit itself, and that 
right was conferi-ed with the undei-standiog and expectation that inasmiv-li ^ each local- 
ity had separate interests, each locality must Lave different and distinct Jjx^l and do- 
mestic institutions, corresponding to its wants and interests. Our fathers knew when 
they made the Govei-nment, that the laws and institutions which wei-e well adapted 
to the green mountains of Vermont, were unsuiled to the rice plantations of South 
Carolina. They knew then, as well as we know now, that the laws and institutions 
which would be well adapted to tlie beautiful prairies of Illinois would not be suited 
to the mining regions of California. They knew tliat in a Republic as broad as thiu, 
having such a variety of soil, climate and interest, there must necessarily be a cor ■ 
responding variety of local laws — the policy and institutions of eacii State adaptsf' 
to its condition and wants. For this reason this Union was established on the righ' 
of eaeh State to do as it pleased on the question of slavery, and every other questioii- 
and the various States were not allowed to complain of, much less interfere with th* 
policy, of their neighbors. 

Suppose the doctrine advocated by Mr. Lincoln and the Abolitionists of this daj 
had prevailed when the Constitution was made, what would have been the result! 
Imagine for a moment that Mr. Lincoln had been a member of the Convention thai 
framed tiie Constitution of the United States, and that when its members were abonl 
to sign that wonderful document, he had arisen in that Convention as he did at Spring- 
field this summer, and addressing himself to the President, had said, "A house divid- 
ed against itself cannot stand ; this Government, divided into free and slave States 
cannot endure, they must all be free or aU be slave, they must all be one thing or all 
tlie other, otherwise, it is a violation of the law of God, and cannot continue to exist ; * 
— suppose Ml. Lincohi had convinced that body of sages that tliat doctrine was 
*ound, what would have been the result? Remember that the Union was then com- 
pOBtd of thirteen Siates, twelve of which were slaveholding and one free. Do you 
think that the one free State would have outvoted the twelve slaveholding States, and 
thus have secured the abolition of slavery ? On the other hand, would not the twelve 
slaveholding States have outvoted the one free State, and thus iiave fastened slavery, 
by a Constitutional provision, on every foot of the American Republic forever? 
Tou see tiiat if this Abolition doctrine of Mr, Lincoln had prevmled when the Gov- 
erumeiit was made, it would have established slavery as a permanent institution, in 
all the States, whether they wanted it or not, and the question for us to determine in 
Illinois now as one of the free States is,whether or not we are willing, having be- 
come the majority section, U> enforce a doetrine on the minority, which we would 
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have resisted with our heart's blood had it been attempted on ns when we wore in a 
mliioriiy. How has tbe South lost her power as the majority section in this Union, 
and how have the free Slates gained it, except under the operation of tliat princiide 
which declares tbe right of the people of each State and each Territory to form and 
regnlafe their domestic institutions in their own way. It was under that prim'ipk 
tliat slareiy was abolished in New Hampshire, Rhode lahind, Conneelicot, New Tofk; 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania ; it was under that principle that one half o!' tlie 
slaveholding States became free : it was under that prinuiple that the nuiober of free 
States increased until fi-om being one out of twelve States, we have grown tt bt (hi? 
majority of States of the whole Union, with fhe power to conti-ol the House oi 
Representatives and Senate, and the power, consequently, to elect a. President bj 
Northern votes without the aid of a Southern State. Having obtained this powci 
under tlie operation of that great principle, are you now pi'epared to abandon the 
principle and declare that merely because we have the power you will wi^e a war 
against the Southern States and their institutions uniil you tbree them to abolish sla- 
very every where. 

After having pressed these arguments home on Mr. Lincoln for seven weeks, pub- 
lishing a number of my speeches, we met at Ottawa in joint, discussion, and he then 
began to crawfish a httle, and let himself down. I there propounded cen^u ques- 
tions to him. Amongst others, I asked him whether he would vote for the admission 
of any more slave S^tes in the event the people wanted them. He would not an- 
swer. I then told him that if he did not answer the question there I would renew it 
at li'i-eeport, and would then trot him down into Egypt and ag^n put it to him. 
Well, at i'reeport, knowing that the next joint discussion took place in Egjq>t, and 
being in dread of it, he did answer my question in regard to no more slave States in 
a mode which he hoped would be satisfactory to me, and accomplish the object he 
had in view. I will show you what his answer was. After saying that he was not 
pledged to the Repubhcan doctrine of " no more slave States," he declared; 

" I state to you freely, frankly, that I should be esceedingly sorry to ever be put 
in the position of having to pass upon that question, I should be exceedingly glad 
to kriow that there never would be another slave Slate admitted into this Union." 

Here permit me to remark, that I do not think the people wiU ever force him into 
a position against his will. He went on to say : 

" But I musi add in regard to this, that if slavery shall be kept out of the Terri- 
tory during the territorial existence of any one ^ven Territory, and tiier. the people 
sliould, having a fair chance and a clear field when they come to adopt a Constitu- 
tion„if they should do the estraordinary thing of adopting a slave Constitution, un- 
influenced by the actual presence of the institution among them, I see no alterna- 
tive, if we own the country, but we must admit it into the Union." 

'f liat answer Mr. Lincoln supposed would satisfy the old line Whigs, composed of 
Kentutkians and Vii^nians, down in the southei'u part of the State. Now, what 
does it amount to ? I desired to know whether he would vote to allow Kansas to 
come into the Union with slavery or not, as her people desired. He would not an- 
swer ; but in a roundabout way said that if slavery should he kept out of a Territo- 
ry during the whole of its territorial existence, and then the people, when they adt.pt- 
ed a State Constitution, asked admission as a slave State, he supposed he would have 
to let the Stale come in. The case I put to him was an entirely difTerent one. I 
desired to know wiiether he would vote to admit a State if Congress had not prehili- 
ited slavery in it during its territorial existence, as Congress never pretended to do 
under Clay's Compromise measures of 1850. He would not answer, and 1 liave not 
yet been able to get an answer from him. I have asked him whether lie would vote 
to admit Nebraska if her people asked to come in as a State with a Constitution re- 
cognizing slavery, and he refused to answer. I have put the question to him with 
reference to New Mexico, and he has not uttered a word in answer. I have enu- 
merated the Territories, one after another, putting the same question to hiin with ref- 
ei-eiiiK to eaiih, and he has not said, and will not say, whether, if elected to Congress, 
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he ivilf vote to admit any Territory now io existence with such a Constitution as her 
ptople may aJopt. He invents a ca^e which does not exist, and cannot exist under 
this Goveiiinient, and answers it ; but he will not answer tlie question I put to him 
in connection wiih any of the Tei-ritories now in existence. Tlie coniraut we eniered 
into with Texas when she entered the Union obliges us to allow four Statiis to be 
formed out of the old State, and admitted with or without slavery as the respective 
inliubitanM of each nuiy determine, I have oAed Mr. Lincoln three times in our 
joint discuflsions whether he would vote to redeem that pledge, and he has nevej- yet 
auHwered. lie is as silent as the grave on the subject. He woidd rather answer as 
to a state of the ea-se which will never arise than commit hiin*«lf by telling what he 
would do in a case which would come up for his action soon after his election to Con- 
givjw. Why <'jin he not say whether he is willing to allow the people of each State 
Io have slavery or not as they please, and to come into the Union when they have 
the requisite population as a slave or a free State as tliey decide ? I have no trouble 
in answering the question. I have said every where, and now repeat it to you, that 
"if the people of Kansas want a slave State tliey have a right, under the Constitution 
of the United States, to form such a Stale, and I will let them come into the Union 
with slavery or without, as they determine. If the people of any other Tewitory 
desire slavery, let them have it. If they do not want it, let them prohibit it. It '.& 
their business, not mine. It is none of onr business in Illinois whether Kansas is a 
fi'ee State or a slave Slate. It is none of your business in Missouri whether Kansas 
ahali adopt slavery or reject it. It is the business of her people and none of yours. 
The people of Kansas have as much right to decide that question for themselves as 
you have in Missouri to decide it for yourselves, or we in Illinois to decide it for our- 
selves. 

And here I may repeat what I have said in every speech I have made in Illinois, 
that I fought the Lecompton Constitution (o its death, not because of the slavery 
clause in it, but because it was not the act and deed of the people of Kansas. I said 
thea in Congress, and I say now, that if the people of Kansas want a slave State, 
they have a right to have it. If they wanted the Lecompton Constitution, they had 
a right to have it. I was opposed to that Constitution because I did not believe that 
it was the act and deed of the people, but on the contrary, the act of a small, pitiful 
minority acting in the name of the majority. When at last it was determined to 
send tliat Constitution back to the people, and accordingly, in August last, the ques- 
tioQ of admission under it was submitted to a popular vote, the citizens rejected it 
by ne.ai'ly ten to one, thus showing conclu-ivelj, that I was right when I said that 
the Lecompton Constitution was not the act and deed of the people of Kansas, and 
did not embody their will. 

I hold that there is no power on earth, under our system of Government, which 
has the right to force a Constitutioij upon an unwilling people. Suppose thai tliei'e 
had been a majority of ten Io one in fiivor of slavery in Kansas, and suppose there 
had been an AboUlion President, and an Abolition Admin istralion, and by some 
means the Abolitionists succeeded in forcing an Abolition Constitution on those slave- 
LoMlng people, would the people of the South have submitted to that act for ono in- 
stant ? Well, if you of the South would not have sobmitted to it a day, how can you, 
as fftu', honorable and honest men, insist on putting a slave Constitution on a people 
who desire a free State? Your safety and ours depend upon both of us acting in 
good faith, and living up to that great principle which asserts the right of every peo- 
ple to form and regulate their domestic institutions to suit themselves, subject only 
to the Constitution of the United States. 

Host of the men who denounced my course on the Lecompton question, objected 
to it !Kii iiui.'aiiije I was not right, but because they tliought it expedient at that time, 
for l!n' ,-;ik<; of keeping the party together, to do wrong. I never knew the Deino- 
craiic ():iiLy to violate any one of its principles out of policy or expediency, that it 
did not [-.ay die debt with sorrow. There is no safety or success for our party unless 
we always do right, aiid trust the consequences to God and the people, I cliose noS 
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to depart from principle for the sake of expedieTicy iii the Lecomptoii question, and 
I never mientl to do it on tliat or any other question. 

But 1 am told that I would have been all tight if I had only voted for the Eng- 
lish bill after Lecomplon was killed. You know a genentl pardon was granted to 
all political ofietiders on the Lecompton question, provided they would only vote 
for the English bill. I did not accept the benefits of that pardon, for the reason that 
I had been right in tlie course I had pursued, and hence did not require any foi^lve- 
ne " Let US aee how the result has been worked out. English brought in lii^ bill 
rekmng thp Lecompton Constitution hack to the people, with the provision tlist if 
It was rejected Kansas should be kept out of the Union until she had the full ratio 
ot population lequired for a member of Congress, thus in effect declaring that if the 
\ opli, of ITinsas would only consent to come into the Union under the Lecompton 
C JJ '-tilution and have a slave State when they did not want it, they should be 
admitted with a population of 35,000, but that if they were so obstinate as to in- 
si t upon I sving just such a Constitution as they thought bes^ and to desire adniis- 
Bion as 1 free State, then they should be kept out until they had 93,420 inhabi- 
tants. I then said, and I now repeat to you, that whenever Kansas has people 
enough for i slave State she has people enough for a free Siaie. I was and am will- 
ing !o adop . the rule that no State shall evei- come into the Union until she haa the 
fiill ratio oi population for a member of Congress, provided that rule is made uni- 
form. I n ade that proposition in the Senate last winter, but a majority of the Sena- 
tors would not agree to it; and I then said to them if you will not adopt the general 
rule I will not consent to make an exception of Kansas. 

I hold t lal it is a violation of the fiindamenlal principles of this Government to 
throw thg weight of federal power into ihe scale, eithei' in favor of tlie free or the 
slave States. Equality among all the States of this Union ia a lundaniental prin- 
ciple in o-ir political system. We have no more right to throw iLe weight of the 
Federal 'aovernment into the scale in favor of the slavehoiding than the free States, 
and last of all should our fiiends in the South consent for a moment ihat Congress 
should ^rithhold its powers eitlier way when tliey know that there is a majority 
against them in botb Houses of Congress. 

f ello-v-dtizens, how have the supporters of the English hill stood up to their 
pledgef. not to admit Kansas until she obtained a population of 93,420 in the event 
she rej?eted the Lecompton Constitution ? How? The newspapers inform us that 
Englisk himself, whilst conducting his canvass for re-election, and in order to secure 
it, ple-iged himself to his constituents that if returned he would disregard his own 
bill and vote to admit Kansas into the Union with such population a^ she might have 
when she made application. We are intbimed that every Democratic candidate for 
Congress in all the Sfates where elections have recently been held, was pledged 
against the English bill, with perhaps one or two exceptions, !Now, if I had only 
done as these anti-Lecompton men who voted for tlie English bill in Congress, 
pledging themselves to refuse to admit Kansas if she refused to become a slave State 
until she had a population of 98,420, and lien returned to their people, forfeited 
their pledge, and made a new pledge to admit Kansas at any time she applied, with- 
aut regard to population, 1 would have had no trouble. You saw the whole power 
and patronage of the Federal Government wielded in Indiana, Oliio, and Pennsyl- 
vania to re-eleid. anti-Leeompton men to Congress who voted against Lecompton, 
then voted for the English bill, and then denounced the English bill, and pledged 
themselves to their people to disregard it. My sin consists in not having given a 
pledge, and then in not having aflerward forfeited it. For that reason, in lliis State, 
eveiy posimasiter, erery route agent, every collector of the ports, and every federal 
ifRce-holder, forfeits his head the moment he expresses a preference for the Demo- 
cratic cimdidates against Lincoln and his Abolition associates. A Democratic Ad- 
ministration whidi we helped to bring into power, deems it consistent with its fidelity 
to principle and its regard to duty, to wield its power in this State in behalf of the 
Eepubliciui Abolition candidates in every county and every Congressional Disliict 
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against (lie Democratic [larty. All 1 have to say iti reference, to tin; math-r is, tluit 
if that Administi'ation have not regaiii enougli lor principle, if tlicj are not (Mjflicieiit- 
ly attadied to tie creed of the Demoa'acic party to bury forever their pei'sonai hos- 
tilities in order to succeed in carrying out our glorious principles, I Lave. I have 
no persona! difficullj with Mr. Buchanan or Lis cabinet. He chose to maie certain 
recommendations to Congress, as he had a right to do, on the Lecompton question, I 
could not vote in favor of them, I had as much right to judge for myself how I 
Bhould Tote as he had how he should recommend. He undei'took to say to tne, if 
ytiu do not vote as I tell you, I will take off the heads of your friends. I replied to 
him, " You did not elect me, I represent Illinois and I am accountftble to Illinois, as 
my constituency, and to God, but not to the President or to any other power on 
earth." 

And now this warfare is made on me because I would not surrender my connoc- 
tiona ol duty, because I would not abandon my constituency, and receive the orders 
of the executive authorities how I should vote in the Senate of the United Slates. 
I hold that an attempt to control the Senate on the part of the Executive is subver- 
sive of the principles of our Constitution. The Executive department is independent 
of the Senate, and the Senate is independent of the President. In matters of leg- 
islation the Prudent has a veto on the acrion of the Senate, and in appointments 
and treaties the Senate has a veto on the President. He has no more right to tell 
me how I shall vote on his appointments than I have to tell him whether he shall 
veto or approve a bill that the Senate has passed. Whenever you recognize the 
right of the Executive to say to a Senator, " Do this, or I will take off the heads of 
your friends," you convert this Giovemment from a republic into a despotism. When- 
ever you Tfxogfiize the right of a President to say to a member of Congi'ess, " Vote 
as I tell you, or I will bring a power to bear against you at home which vnll crush 
you," you destroy the independence of the representative, and convert him into a 
tool of Executive power. I resisted this invasion of the constitutional rights of a 
Senator, and I intend to resist it as long as I have a voice to speak, or a vote to give. 
Tet, Mr. Buchanan cannot provoke me to abandon one iota of Democratic principles 
out of revenge or hostility to his course. I stand by the platform of the Democratic 
party, and by its oi^aoization, and support its nominees. If there are any wlio 
choose to bolt^ the iact only sliows that they are not as good Democrats as I am. 

My friends, there never was a time when it was as impoWaat for the Democratie 
party, for all national men, to rally and stand together as it is to-day. We find all 
sectional men ^ving up past difiei-ences and continuing the one question of slavery, 
and when we Snd sectional men thus uniting, we should unite to resist them and iheir 
treasonable designs. Such was the ease in 1850, when Clay left the quiet and peaoe 
of his home, and again enteitd u]ion public lite to quell agitation and restore peace 
to a distracted Union. Then we Democrats, with Cass at our head, welcomed Henry 
Clay, whom the whole nation regarded as having been preserved by Gfod for the 
times. He became our leader in that great fight, and we ralEed around him the same 
as the Whigs rallied around old Hickory in 1832, to put down nullification Thus 
yon see that whilst Whigs and Democrats fought fearlessly in old limes about banks. 
Hie tariff, distribution, the specie circular, and die sub-ti'easury, sil united as a band 
of brothers when the peace, harmony, or integrity of the Union was imperiled. It 
was so in 1850, when Abolitionism had even so far divided this couniiy. North and 
South, as to endanger the peace of the Union ; Whigs and Democrats united in es- 
tablishing the Compromise measures of that year, and restoring tranquillity and good 
leehng. These measures passed on the joint action of the two parties. They rested 
on the great principle that the people of each State and each Territory should be left 
perfectly free to foiTo and regulate their domestic institutions to suit themselves. Yon 
Whigs and we Democrats justified them in tliat principle. In 1854, when it became 
necessary to oi^nize the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, I brought forward tlis 
bill on the same principle. In t!\e Kansas-NebrsKska bill you find it declared to be 
the true intent and meaning of the act not to legislate slavery into any State or Tcr 
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riiory, nor fo exrludc it iheri-'froin, but to leave, the people Iheroof perfectly Free fo 
ioim and i-eguiate their domestic iiistituiions in their own way. 1 stand on that same 
filmfbrra in 1858 tbat I did in 1850, 185i, and J856. The Wasiiingtoii Union pre- 
tending to be the organ of the Administration, in the number of the 5th of this 
month, devotes three columns and a half to establish these propositions : First, that 
Tiougliis, in his Freeport speech, held the same doi:trine that he did in liis Nebraska 
bill in 1854; second, that in 1854 Douglas justified the Nebraska bill upon the 
s^round ihiit it was based upon the same principle as Clay's Compromise measuras of 
385f The UniOK thus proved that Douglas was the same iu 1858 lliat he was in 
ISSG, .854, and 1850, aiid consequently ai'gued that he ivas never a Demnemt Is 
il not funny tliat I was never a Demoeiiit ? There is no pi-etenae that I have changed 
a liair's breadth. The Vhion proves by my speeches that I explained the Compromise 
measures of 1850 just as I do nosv, and that I explained the Kansas and Nebraska 
bill in 1854 just aa I did in my Freeport speech, and yet says that I am not a Dem- 
ocrat, and cannot be trusted, because I have not changed during the^hole of lliat time. 
It has ocunred to we l]iat in 1854 the author of the Kansas and Nebraska bill was 
considered a pretty good Democral. It has occurred to mo that in 1856, when I 
was exerting every nerve and eveiy energy for James Buchanan, standing on the 
same platform liien that I do now, ikat I was a pretty good Democrat. They now 
tell me that I am not a Democrat, because I assert tliat the people of a Territory, as 
well as those of a Slate, have ihe right to decide for themselves whether slavery ean 
or cannot exist in such Territory. Let me read what Jmnes Buchanan said on that 
point when he accepted the Dcmoei'atic nomination for the Presidency in 1856, In 
his letter of acceptance, he used the following language ; 

'•r" The recent legislation of Congress respecting domestic slavery, derived as it has 
been from the original and pure fountain of le^tmate political power, the will of the 
majority, promises ere long to allay the dangerous exdtement- This legislation is 
founded upon principles as andent as free government itself, and in accordance with 
them has simply declared that the people of a Territory, like those of a State, shall 
decide for themselves whether slavery shall or shall not exist within their limits." 

Dr. Hope will there find my answer to the question he propounded to me before I 
commenced, speaking. Of coui-se no man will consider it an answer, who is outside 
of the Demowatic oi^anizalion, bolts Democratic nominadons, and indirectly eids to 
put Abolitionists into power over Democrats. But whether Th:. Hope considers it an 
answer or not, every feir-minded man will see that James Buchanan has answered 
tlie question, and has asserted that the people of a Territory, hke those of a State, 
shall decide for themselves whether slavery shall or shall not exist within their limits. 
J answer Rpecifically if you want a further answer, and say that while under Uie de- 
cisioH id the Supreme Court, as recorded in the opinion of Chief Justice Taney, 
slavis are property like all other property, and can be carried into any Territory of 
the United States the same as any other deseiiption of property, yet when you get 
them there they are subject to the local law of the Territory just like all other prop- 
erty. You will find in a recent speech delivered by that able and eloquent statesman, 
Hon. Jefferson Davis, at Bangor, Maine, that he took the same view of this subject 
that I did in my Freeport speech. He there said : 

"If the inhabitants of any Territory should refuse to enact such laws and jralice 
regulations as would give security to their property or to his, it would be rendered 
more or less valueless in proportion to the diiRculties of holding it witliout such pro- 
tection. In the case of property in the labor of man, or what is usually called slave 
property, the insecurity would be so great that the owner could not ordinarily retain 
it. Therefore, though the right would remain, the remedy being withheld, it would 
follow that the owner would be practically debarred, by the circumstances of the 
ca^e, from taking slave property.inio a Territory where the sense of the inbabitants 
was opposed to its introduction. So much for the oft-repeated fallacy of fordng 
slavery upon any community." 

You will also find that the distinguished Speaker of the present House of Eep- 
15 
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resentalivej, Iloit. Jas. L. Orr, conslrued the Kansas and Nebraska bill m this =amt 
way in 1866, and also that great intellect of tbe Soutli, Alex. H. Stephens, put tlia 
same conslraction upon it in Coagresa that I did in my Freeport speech. The whole 
South are rallying to the supjMjrt of the doctrine tl)at if the people of a' Territory 
want slavery they have a right to have it, and if they do not want it that no power 
on earth can force it upon them. I hold that tliere is no principle on earth more 
aacred to all the friends of freedom than that which eays that no institntiiiii, no law, 
no constitution, should be forced on an unwilling people eonti-ary lo their wisht's ; an-J 
I assert that the Kansas and Nebraska bili contains tliat principle. It is tlie gitai 
principle contained in that bill. It is the principle on which James Buchanan was 
made rresident. Without that principle he never would have been made Pitsiident 
of the United States. I will never violate or abandon that doctrine if I liave to stiuid 
alone. 1 have resisted the blandishments and tlireats of jiower on the one side, and 
seduction on liie other, and Lave stood immovably for tliat principle, fighting for it 
wht'H assailed by Kortliern mobs, or threatened by Southerii liostility. I liave de- 
feadud it against the North and the South, and I will defend it against whoever 
assaib it, and I will follow it wherever its lo^cal conclusions lead me. I say to you 
that there is but one hope, one safety for tliis country, and that is to stand immovably 
by that principle whicJi declares the right of ea<;h State and each Territory to decide 
tliese questions for themselves. This Government wts founded on that prniciple, and 
must be administered in the same sense in which it was founded. 

But the Abolition paity really think that under the Declai-ation of Independence 
tlie negro is equal to the white man, and that negro equality is an inaiienuble right 
conferred by the Ainiighty, and hence that all human laws in violation of it are null 
and void. With such men it is no use lor me to argue. I liold that the signers of 
tiie Ueeiaration of Independence had no reference to negroes at all when they de- 
clai'ed all men to be created equal. They did not mean negro, nor the savage Indians, 
nor the Fejee Islanders, nor any other hai-bai'ous race. They wei'e epeaking of 
white men. They alluded to men of European birth and European descent— to white 
men, and to none othei's, when they declai-ed that doctrine. I hold that tliis Govern- 
ment was established on tlie white basis. It was established by wliite men for the 
benefit of white men and their poslerity forever, and should be administered by white 
men, and none otliers. Eat it does not follow, by any means, that merely because 
the negro is not a citizen, and merely because he is not our equal, (liat, therefore, he 
should be a slave. On the contrary, it does follow that we ought to extend to the 
negro race, and to all other dependent races all the rights, all the privileges, and all 
the immunities which they can exerdse consistently with die saftity of society. Hu- 
manity i-equires tliat we sliould give them all these privileges ; Christianity command? 
that we should extend those privileges to them. The question then ai-ises what are 
those privileges, and what is tlie nature and extent of tliem. My answer is that that 
is a question which each Slate must ansv/er foi' itself. We in Ilhnois have decided 
it for ouwelves. We tried slavery, kept it up for twelve years, and finding that it 
was nol profitable, we abolished it lor that reason, and became a free Stale. We 
adu[>ti d in its stead ihe policy that a negro in this State shall not be a slave and i hall 
not be o citizen.' We have a right to adopt that policy. For my part I think it is 
a wiSt and sound policy for us. You in Missouri must judge for yourselves whether 
it is a wise policy for you. If you choose to follow our examplt>, very good ; if you 
rejfict it, stilt well, it is your business, not ours. So with Kentucky. Let KentiK'ky 
adopt a policy to suit herself. If we do not like it we will keep away from it, and 
if she does not like ours let her stay at home, mind her own business and let us alone. 
If the people of ail the States will act on that great principle, and each Slate mind 
its own business, attend to its ownaf^irs, take care of its own negvnes and not meddle 
with its neighbors, then there will be peace between the North and the Soath, the 
East and the We^t, throughout the whole Union. Why can we not thus have peace? 
Why should we thus allow a sectional party to agitate this country, to ari'ay tlie 
North against the South, and convert us into enemies instead of friends, merely thai 
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a few ambitious men may ride into power on a sectional hobby ? How lotig is it 
since (heae ambitious Koitliera men wished for a sectional organization ? Did any 
one of tliem dream of a sectiona! parly as long as the North was the weaker section 
wid the South tlie slixinger? Then all were opposed to aeetional parties ; but the 
moment the North obtained the majority io the House and Senate by the admission 
■}{ California, and could elect a President without the aid of Southern votes, that 
moment ambitious Noriiiern men formed a scheme to excite the North againal the 
South, and make the people be governed in their votes by geographical lines, thinking 
that the North, being the stronger section, would outvote the South, and eon^qu*-nt!y 
tliry, the leader, would lide into office on a sectioniil hobby. I am told that my 
hour is out. It was very sliort. 



Mil. LINCOLN'S REPLY 

LADti5S AND 6ENTr.EMj;N : I have been somewhat, in my own mind, com pli- 
menled by a large portion of Judge Douglas's speech — I mean that portion wliich he 
devotes to the eontrovei-ay between himself and the present Administration, This is 
the seventh time Judge Douglas and myself liave met in these joint discussions, and 
he has been gradually improving in regard to his war with the Administraton. At 
Quincy, day before yesterday, he was a little more severe upon the Administration 
thau I hiid heard him upon any occasion, and I took pains to compliment him for it> 
I then told him to " Give it to them with all the power he had ; " and as some of 
tliem were present, I told them I would be very much obliged if they would ffive it to 
him in about the same way. 1 take it he has now vastly improved upon the atlaiik 
lie made then upon the Administration. I flatter myself he has really taken my advice 
on this subject. AIM can say now is to re-commend (o him and to them what I then 
commended — to prosecute tlie war against one anotlier in tJie most vigorous manner. 
I say to them again — " Go it, husband ! — Go it, bear ! " 

There is one other thing I will mention before I leave this branch of the discus- 
sion — although t do not consider it much of ray business, any way. I refer to that 
part of the Judge's remarks where he undertakes to involve Mr. Buchanan in an 
inconsistency. He reads something from Mr. Buchanan, from which he undertakes 
to involve him in an inconsistency; and he gels something of a cheer for having done 
so, I would only remind the Judge that while he is very valiantly fighting for Ihe 
Nebraska hill and tlie repeal of the Missouii Compromise, it has been but a little 
wliile since he was the valiant advocate of the Missouri Compromise. I want to 
know if Buchanan has not as much right to be inconsistent as Douglas has F Has 
Douglas the exclusive right, in this country, of being on oil sides of all questions^ 
Is nobody allowed that higli privilege but himself? Is he to have an entire nwwpolg 
on that subject ? 

So far as Judge Douglas addressed his speech to Ine, or so fer as it was about me, 
it is my business to pay some attention to it. I have heard the Judge state twt- or 
Ihi-ce times what he has stated ttwlay — that in a speech which I made at SpiingfielJ, 
Illinois, I had In a very especial manner compl^ned that the Supreme Court in the 
Di-ed Scott case had decided that a negro could never bo a citizen of the United 
States. I have omitted by some accident heretofore to analyze this statemani, and 
it is required of me to notice it now. In point of fact it is tmffnie, I never have 
complained especially of the Dred Scott decision because it held that a negro could 
not be a citizen, and the Judge is always wrong when he says I ever did so complain 
of it. I have the speech here, and I will thank him or any of his friends to show 
where I stud that a negro sliould be a citizen, and complained especially of the 
Dred Scott decision because it declawd he could not be one. I have done no such 
thing, and Jttd^e Douglas so persistently insisting that I have done =o, has strongly 
impressed me with the belief of a predetermination on liis part to misrepresent me. 
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He could not get liis foundation for inaipting tliiit I was in fi,vor of lliis negro equal- 
ity any where else as well he could by assuming that untnae proposition, J^et me 
tell litis audience what is true in regard to that matter; and the means by which iLey 
may correct me if I do not tell them truly h by a I'ecurrence to the speech itself 
I spoke of the Dred Scott decision in my Springfield speech, and I was then endeav- 
oring to prove that the Dred Scott decision was a portion of a system or scheme to 
make slavery national in this country. I pointed out. what things had been decided 
by the i«urt. ' I mentioned as a fact that they had decided tliat a negro could no( be 
a dtizen — that they had done so, as I supposed, to deprive the negro, under all 
^rcurastaaces, of the remotest possibility of ever becoming a citizen and claiming 
ilie rights of a citizen of the United States under a certain clause of the Constitution. 
I stated that, without making any complaint of it at alt. I then went on and stated 
the other points decided in the case, namely: that the bringing of a negro into the 
State of Illinois and holding him in slavery for two yeaj'S here was a matter in 
regard to which they would not decide whether it would miike him free or not ; thai 
they decided the further point that taking him into a United Slates Territory where 
slavery was prohibited by act of Congress, did not make him free, because that act 
of Congress, as they held, was unconstitutional. I mentioned tijese three things as 
making up the points decided in that case. I mentioned tliem in a lump taken in 
connection with the iniroduclion of the Nebraska bill, and tlie amendment of Chase, 
offered at the time, declaratory of the right of the people of tlie TeiTitories to exclude 
slavery, which was voted down by the friends of the bilL I mentioned all these 
things togetlier, as evidence fending to prove a combination and conspiracy to make 
the institution of slavery nationaL In that connection and in that way I mentioned 
the decision on the point that a negro could not bo a citi;scn, and in no other eon- 
Out of this, Judge Douglas builds up his beautiful fabrication — of my purpose to 
introduce a perfect, social, and political equality between iJie white and black races. 
Ht3"asBertion that I made an "especial objection" (that is his exact language) to 
the decision on this account, is untrue in point of fed. 

Now, while I am upon this subject, and as Henry Clay has been alluded to, I de- 
sire to place myself, in connection with Mr. Clay, as nearly right before this people 
as may be. I am quite aware what the Judge's object is here by all these allusions. 
He knows that we are before an audience, having strong sympathies southward by 
relationship, place of birth, and so on. He desires to place me in an extremely 
Abolition attitude. He read upon a former occasion, and alludes without reading to- 
day, to aportion of a speech which I delivered in Chicago. In his quotation? from that 
speech, as be has made them upon former occasions, the extracts were taken in such a 
way as, I suppose, brings them within the definition of what is called ^(wWiny— taking 
portions of a speech which, when taken by themselves, do not present the entire 
sense of th(! speaker as expressed at the time. I propose, therefore, out of that wme 
epsech, to show how one portion of it which he skipped over (taking an extracx be- 
fore and an extract after) will give a different idea, and the Injo idea I intended to 
convey. It will lake me some little time to read it, but I believe I will occupy the 
^me that way. 

Ton have heard him frequently allude to my controversy with him in regard to 
Ihe Declaration of Independence. I confess that I have had a siroggle with Judge 
Douglas on that matter, and I will try briefly to place myself right in regard to it 
on tiiis occasion. I said — and It is between the extracts Judge Douglas has taken 
frd&i this speech, and put in his publislied speeches: 

" It may be argued that tliere are certain conditions that make necessities and im- 
pose them upon us, and to the extent that a necessity is imposed upon a man he must 
submit to it. I think that was the condition in which we found ourselves when we es- 
tablished this Government. We had slaves among us, we could not get our Constitution 
unln ifi we permitted them to remain in slavery, we could not secure the good we did se- 
cure if we grasped for more ; and having by necessity submitted to tliat much, it does 
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hot (U'Stray llie pritidpfe that is the cliarter of our Uberties. Let the charter re- 
Jfiaifl, as our standard," 

Now 1 have upon all occasions declared as strongly aa Judge Douglas against the 
disposition to intert'ere witli the existing institution of slavery. You hear me read 
it from t)i« same speech from which lie takes garbled extracts for the purpose of 
p/oving upon me a disposition to interfere with tlie institution of slavery, and estub- 
lidli A perfect social and political equality between nt^roea and white people- 
Allow me while upon Ibis subject briefly to present, one other extract from a ^peecl) 
of mine, utiire than a year ago, at Springfield, in discussing this very same ques- 
tion, soon atier Judge Douglas took his ground th^ negroes were not included ic the 
Declaration of Independence : 

" I think the authors of that notable instrument intended to include off men, but 
diey did not mean to declare all men equal in oK respects. They did not mean to 
iay all men wei-e equal in eolor, size, intellect, moral development or social capacity. 
Tkey delined with tolerable distinctness in what they did consider all men 'ci'cated 
equal — equal in certain inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, anij the pur- 
suit of happiness. This tliey said, and this Uiey meant They did not mean to 
assert; the obvious untmlh, that all were then actually enjoying that equality, or yet, 
tiiat they were about to confer ic immediately upon them. In fiict tltey had no power 
to confer such a boon. They meant simply to declare the right, so that the enforce- 
ment of it might follow a^ fast as circumstances should permit. 

" They meant to set up a standard maxim for free eodety which should be familiar 
to all : constantly looked to, constantly labored for, and -even, though never perfectly 
attained, constantly approximated, and thereby constaHtiy spreading and deepening 
its influence and augmenting the liappmess and value af life to all people, of all 
colors, every where." • 

There again are the sentimcnta I have expressed in regard to the Declaration of 
Independence upon a fonner occasion — sentiments which have been put in print and 
read wherever any body cared to know wliat so humble an individual as myself chose 
to say in regard to it. 

At Galesburgh the other day, I said in answer to Judge Douglas, that three 
years ago there never had been a man, so far as I knew or believed, in the whole 
worid, who had said tliat the Declaration of Independence did not include negroes in 
the term "all men." I reassert it h>day. I assert that Judge Douglas and all his 
fiiunds may seareh the whole records of the country, and it will be a matter of great 
astonishment to me if they shall bo able to find lliat one human being three years 
ago had ever uttered the astounding sentiment that the term "all men" in tlie De- 
claration did not iudude the negro. Do not let me be misunderstood. I know tliat 
more thcji three years ago there were men who, finding this assertion constantly in 
the way of their schemes to bring about the ascendancy and perpetuation of slavery, 
denied the truth of it. I know that Mr. Calhoun and all the politicians of his school 
deiiied the truth of the Declaration. I know that it ran along in the mouth of some 
Soathern men for a period of years, ending at last in that shameful though rather 
forcible declaration of Petfit of ludisna, upon the floor of the United States Senate, 
tiiat the Declaration of Independence was in that respect "a self-evident lie," nifher 
than a self-evident trutli. But I say, with a perfect knowledge of all this hawking 
at the Declaration without directly attacking it, that three years ago there never had 
lived a man who had ventured to assail it in the sneaking way of pretending to be- 
lieve it and then asserting it did not include the negro. I believe the first man who 
ever ssod it was Chief Justice Taney in the Dred Scott case, and the next to him 
ivas our friend, Stephen A. Douglas. And now it has become the catch-word of the 
entire party. I would like to call upon his friends every where to consider how 
they have come in so short a time to view this matter in a way so entirely different 
fixini their former belief? to ask whether they are not being borne along by an Irre- 
tistible current — whiilier, they know not? 

lu answer to my proposition at Galesburgh last week, I see that some man in 
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Chiciigo baa got up a letter addressed to tha Chicago Timee, to sliow, as he jrofessef^ 
tliat somelKKlj had said so belbi-e; and lie signs liimself "An Old Line Wliig," if 1 
remember correctly. In tlie firal place I would say he was not an old lino Whig. 
I am somewhat acquiwnted with old line Wliigs. I was with the old line Whiga 
from the origin to tlie end of thai paitj ; 1 became pretty well acquainted with them, 
aud I know they always had some sense, whatever else you could ascribe to them. 
I know there never was one who had not moJ'e sense than to 117 to show by the 
evidence he pi'oduces that some man had, prior to the time I named, said that negroes 
were not included in the term " ail men " in the Declaration of Independence. What 
is the evidence he produces? I will bring forward his evidence aud let you see 
what he offers by way of showing thai somebody more than three years ago bad 
said negixiea wei'e not included in the Declaralion. He brings forwai-d pail v( a 
speech from Henry Clay — the part of ihe speech of Henry Clay which I used to 
bring forward to prove precisely the contraiy. i guess we are surrounded to some 
Mtent lo-day hy the old friends of Mr. Clay, and tiiey will be glad to hear any thing 
from I iiat authority. While he was in Indiana a man presented a petition to liberate 
Ilia negroes, and he (Mr. Clay) made a speech in answer to it, wliich I suppose he 
carefully wrote out himself and caused to be pubhshed. I have before me an ex- 
itract from that speech which constitutes the evidence this pretended "Old Line Whig" 
dt Chicago brought forward to show that Mr, Clay didn't suppose the negro was in- 
cluded in the Declaration of Independence. Hear what Mr. Clay said ; 

" And what is the foundation of tliis appeal to me in Indiatni, to liberate the slaves 
under my care in &ntucky? It is a general declamtion in the act announcing to 
the woi'ld the i*iependence ■of tlie thirteen American colonies, that all men are 
created equal: Now, as aa abstract principle, iJiere is no doubt of the tntik of t/icm 
deelaration ; and it is desirable^iVi the original construction of society, and in organ- 
ized societies, to keep it in view as a great fundamental principle. But, then, I ap- 
prehend tliat in no society that ever did exist, or ever shall be llh-med, was or can the 
equality asserted among the membei's of the human race, be pi'actically enforced and 
carried out. Tliere ai'e portions, large portions, women, minors, insane, culprits, 
transient sojourners, that will always probably i-emaiii subject to the govemraent of 
another portion of tbe community. 

"That declaration, whatever may he the extent of its import, was made by tlie 
delegations of tlie thirteen States. In most of them slavery existed, and had 
long existed, and was established by law. It was introduced and tbi'ccd upon tlie 
colonies by the paramount law of England. Do you believe, that in making that 
declaration tlie States that concuiTed in it intended tliat it should be tortured into a 
virtual emancipation of all die slaves within their respective limits ? Would Vir- 
ginia and other iSouthem States have ever united in a declaration wliich was to be 
interpreted into an abolition of slaveiy among them ? Did any one of the thirteen 
colonies entertain such a design or expectation? To impute such a secret and iina- 
vowed purpose, would be to charge a political fraud upon the noblest band rf patriots 
tliat ever assembled in council — ii fraud upon the Confedei'acy of the Uevolution — 
- a fraud npon the union of those States whose Constitution not only recognized the 
lawfulness o! slavery, but pei-mitted tlie importation of slaves iro\a Airica until tho 
year 1808." 

Tliis is the entire quotation brought forward to prove that somebody previous to 
three years ago had said the negro was not iacluded in the term "all men" in 
tbe Declaration. How does it do so ? In what way has it a tendency to prove 
that? Mr. Clay says it is Irus as aa abstract principle that all men are created 
equal, but that we cannot practically apply it in all cases. He illustrates this by 
bringing tbrwM\3 'he cases of females, minors, and insane persons, with whom it can- 
not be enforced; outhesayait is true as- an abstract principle in the organizalion 
of society as well as in oi^nized society, and it should be kept in view as a funda- 
mental principle. Let me read a few words more before 1 add some comments of 
my own. Mi. Clay says a little further oa : 
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" T desire no coiicealment of mj opinions in regard to tlie inKtitution of slavery, 
I look u(Mjji it as a gruiit evil, and deeply lament that we have derived it from the 
pai-eiitaJ Government, and fi'om our aiicesiol's. But here they are, and the queadoa 
is, how can they be best dcait with ?" If a state of nature existed, and we wei-e 
about to lay the foundations of soeiely, no man woiUd he -more strongly opposed than 
1 should be, to incorporating the institution of slavery among its elements." 

Now, here in this same book — in this same speecii — in this same e«ra«t brought 
fonvurd to prove that Mr. Clay held that the negro was not included in the Decla- 
ration of Independenee — no such statement on liis part, but the declaration thai it is 
a ffi-Mt fundamental truth, which should be constantly kept in view in the organiza- 
tion of [iociety and in soeieties already organized. But if 1 say.a word. about it-"if I 
attemjit, as Mr. Clay said all good men ought to do, to keep it in view — if, in this "or- 
gauizeJ society," 1 ask to have the public eye turned upon it — if I ask, in relation to 
tiie organization of new Terrilories, tliat the public eye should be turned upon it — ' 
forthwith I am villified as you hear me lo-day. What have I done, tlial I have not 
tlie license of Henry Clay's illustrious example hei-e in doing? Have I done aught 
lliat I have not his authority for, while maintaining that in organizing new Terriloriea 
and societies, this fundamental principle should be regarded, and in organized society 
holding it up to the pubUc view and recognizing what /le recognized as the great 
principle of ft-ee govei'nment? 

And when (his new principle — this new proposition that no human being ever 
(liought of tliree years ago— is brought forwai'd, I coriihat it as liaving an evil ten- 
dency, if not an evil design. I combat it as having a tendency to dehumanize the 
negi-o — lo take away from him the right of ever striving to be a man. I combat it 
as being one of the thousand things constantly done in these days to prepai'e the 
piihiic mind to make pi-operty, and nothing but property, of the negro in all the Slates 
of this Union. ' 

But there is a point that I wish, before leaving this part of the discussion, to ask 
attention to. I have read and I repeal the words of Henry Clayt 

" I desire no conceal meat of my opinions in regard to the institution of slavery. 
I look upon it as a great evil, and deeply lament that we have deiived it from 
the pai'ental Government, and from our ancestors. I wish every slave in lie United 
States was in the country of his ancestors. But here they are the question is how 
they can best be dealt with ? If a state of naiui xis d and e were about to 
lay the Ibundations of society, no man would be m ay pposed than I should 

be, to incoi-porate the institution of slavery among ts n n 

The prindple upon which I have insisted in th ast n relation to laying 

the foumlatious ef new societies. I have never s h pp y hese principles to 

the oid States for the purpose of abolishing slave y n ea. It is nothing 

but a miserable pervei-sion of what I have said, to m h 1 ave declared Mis- 
souri, or any other slave State, shall emancipate h as.! have proposed no 
such thing. But when Mi'. Clay says that in lay ^ h f und ons of societies' in 
our Territories where it docs not exist, he would b pp d le introduction of 
atavei_^' as an element, I insist that we have his warrani — his license for insisting 
upon the exclusion of that element whicli he declared in such strong and emphatic 
lan;^age was most hateful to him, 

Ju(^e Douj^las has again refeiTed to a Springfield speech in which I said "a 
house diiided against itself" cannot stand." The Judge has so often made Iha 
entire quotation from that speech that I can make it from memory. I used this 
limguage; 

" We are now fer into the fifth year, since a policy was initiated with the a>owed 
object and confident; promise of putrfng an end to the slavery agitation. Under the 
operation of tliis policy, tliat agitation has not only not ceased, but has constantly 
augmented. In my opinion it will not cease until a crisis shall have been reached 
and passed. 'A house divided against itself cannot stand.' I believe this Govern- 
ment cannot endure pernianently half slave and lialf free, I do not expect the 
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Iiouse to fall — but I Ho expect it wili cease lo be divided. It ivill become all o.ie 
thing, or ail the Other. Either tlie opponents of siiivery will arrest llie liiilher 
Bpi-ead of it, and place it where the public mind shall rest in tiie belief that it is 
in the course of ultimate extinction, or its advocates will pnsli it forwai-d till it 
shall become alike Jawful in all the States — old as well as new, North as well as 
South." 

That extract and the sentiments expressed in it, hare been extremely oiT'-'iisivc 
to Judge Douglas. He has wai-red upon them as Satan ivara upon the Bible, ills 
pen-ersions upon it are endless. Here now ai-e my views upon it in brief. 

I said we were now tar info the fifth year, since a policy was initiateil with tk& 
avowed object and confident promise of putting an end to the slavery agitation. I? 
^ net Eo ? When that Nebraska bill was brought forward four years ago last Janu- 
ary, was it not for the "avowed object" of putting an end to the slavery agitatiim? 
We were to have no more agitation in Congi-e.ss it was all to be banislied to the 
Territories. By the way, I wiO remark here tliat. as Judge Douglas is very fond of 
coiaplimenCing Mr. Crittenden in these days, Mr> Crittenden has siiid tliere was a 
felsehood in that whole business, for there was no ilavery agitation at that lime lo 
aUay. We were for a little while qtdei on the troublesome thing, and that very al- 
laying plaster of Judge Douglas's stirred it up again. But was it not understood or 
intimated with the " confident premise " of potting an end to the slaveiy agitation ? 
Surely it was. In every speech you heta-d Judge Douglas make, until he got into 
this " imbroglio." aa they call it, with the Administration about the Lecompton Con- 
stitution, every speech on that Nebraska hill was iiiU of his felicitations that we were 
ywrf at the end of tlie slavery agitation. The last tip of the last joint of the old ser- 
pent's ImI was just drawing out of view. . But has it piwved so ? 1 have asserted 
that under that policy that agitation "has not only not ceased, but has constantly 
atigmented." When was there ever a greater agitation in Congress than last winter? 
When was it as greitt in the country as to-day ? 

There was a collateral object in the introduction of that Nebraska policy which 
was to clothe the people of the Territories with a supei-ior degree of self-government, 
toeyond what they had ever had before. The liiBt object and the main one of con- 
ferring upon the people a higher degree of " self-government," is a question of iiict 
to be determined by you in niiswer to a single question. Have you ever heard or 
known of a people any where on eai-th who hud as little to do, as, in the first in- 
stance of its use, the people of ICansas had with this same j'ight of " self-govera- 
ment?' In its main policy and in its coUafei-al object, it has been nothing hut a liv- 
ing, creeping He from the lime of its introduciion lilt to-daj/. 

I have intimated tliat 1 tliought the agitation would not cease antil a crisis sholilil 
have been reached and passed. I have staled in what way I thought it would be 
reached and passed. I have said that it might go one way or the other. We might, 
by arresting the further spread of it, and placing it where the fathers originally 
placed it, put it where the public mind should rest in the belief that it was in the 
course of ultimate extinction. Thns the agitation may cease. It may be pushed 
forward until it shall become alike iaivftil in all the States, old as well as now, North 
as well as South. I have said, and I repeat, my wish is that the furtljer spread-of 
it may be arretted, and that it may be placed where the pubUc mind shall rest in '-he 
belief that it is in the eotii'se of ultimate extinction. I have expi-essed that a:, my wish. 
I entertain the opinion upon evidence sufficient to my mind, that the fatlitTs of this 
GoveiTimeut placed that institution v'here (he public mind did rest in the behef that 
it was in the course of ultimate extinction. Let me ask why they made provision 
that the source of slavery — the African slave-trade — should be cut off at the end of 
twenty years? Why did they make provision that in all the new territory we 
owned at that time, slavery should be ibrever inhibited ? Why stop its spread in 
one dirw'tion and cut off its source in another, if they did not look to its being placed 
in IJie course of ultimate extinction ? 

Again; the institution of siavei'y is iinly mentioned in the Constitution of tL» 
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United. Stales two or three iinies, and in neitlier of these cases does the ivord 
" skvery " or " negro I'aee " occur ; but covert language is used each time, and tor a 
pui'pose full of significance. What is the language in regard to the prohibition of 
the African slave-trade ? It runs in about tMa way : " The migratiou or importa- 
tion of such persons as any of the Siatea now existing shall think proper to admit, 
shall not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year one thousand eight hundred 
and eight." 

Tlie next allusion in the Constitution to the question of slavery and the black 
race, is on the subject of the basis of represenlatioa, and tiiere the language used is, 
"Uipresentatives and direct taxes shall be apijortioned among the several States 
ivliich may be included within tliis Union, according to tlieir respective numbers, 
which slrnll be determined by adding to the whole number of free persons, in- 
cluding tliose bound to service for a term of years, and excluding Indians not 
taxed — three-fiflhs of all otlier persons." 

It says " persons," not slaves, not negroes ; but this " thi'ee-fiftha " can be applied 
to no other class among us than the negroes. 

Lastly, in the provision for the reclamation of fugitive slaves, it is said : "No per- 
son held to service or labor in one State, under the laws thereof, escaping into an- 
other, shall in consequence of any law or r^palation tliereia, be discharged fi-om such 
service or htbor, but shall be delivei'ed up, on claim of the parly to whom such ser^ 
vice or labor may be due." There again there is no mention of the word "negro" 
or of slaveiy. In all tliree of these places, being the only allusions to slavery in the 
instrmneni, covert language is used. Language is used not su^esting thai slavery 
existed or that the black race were among us. And 1 understand tlie cotempora- 
neoua history of those times to be that covert language was used with a purpose, and 
that purpose was tliat in our Constitution, which it was hoped and is still hoped will 
endure fcrevei' — when it should be read by intelligent and paliiotic men, after the in- 
stitution of slavery had passed from among us — there should be nothing on the face 
of the great charter of liberty suggesting that such a thing as negro slavery had 
ever existed among us. This is part of the evidence tliat the fathers of the Govern- 
ment expected and intended the institution of slavery to (wme to an end. They ex- 
pected and intended that it should be in the course of ultimate extinction. And 
when I say lliat i desire to see the further spread of it arrested, I only say I desire 
lo see that done which the fatLere have first done. When I say I desire to see it 
placed where the puljlic mind will rest in the belief tliat it is in the course of ulti- 
mate extinction, ! only say I desire to see it placed where they placed it. It is not 
true that our fathers, as Judge Douglas assumes, made this Government poi't slave 
and part free. Understand the sense in which he puts it. He assumes that slavery 
is a rightful thing within itself — was introduced by the fi-amers of the Constitution. 
Tlie exact truth is, that they found the institution existing among us, and they left 
it as they found it. But in making^ the Grovemment they left this instituiioii with 
many clear marks of disapprobation upon it. They found slavery among them, and 
tlicy left it among them because of tlie difficulty — the absolute impassibility of its 
immediate removal. And when Judge Douglas asks me why we tannot let it re- 
main part slave and part free, as the fathers of the Government made if, he asks a 
question ba^ed upon an assumplion which b itself a falsehood ; and I turn up,^ him 
and ask him the question, when the poliey that the fathers of the Government had 
adojited in relation to this element among us was the best policy in the world — the 
only wise jiolicy — the only policy that we can ever safely continue upon — that will 
ever ^ve us peace, unless this dangerous element masters us all and becomes a nation- 
al institution — I twit vpon Mm and ask him why he cmdd vwt leave it alone. I turn 
and ask liun why he was driven to the necessity of introducing a new poh-y in re- 
gai'd to it. He has himself said he introduced a new policy. He said so in his 
speech on the 2'2d of March of the present year, 1858, I ask him why he could not 
let it remiun wliere our fathers placed it. I ask, too, of Judge Douglas and his 
ft'Iends why w<: shall not again place tLis institution upon the basis on which thv 
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(afhers left it. I ask you, when he infers that I am in favor of setting ihr free ar>(l 
slave Stales at war. wiien the institulion ivas placed in lliat attitude by (hose who 
made the Constitulion, did they make cmy war? IF we had no war out of Ji, when 
thus placed, wherein is the gi^ound of belief ihat we shall liave war out of it, if we 
return to that policy? Have we iiad any peace upon this nmtier springing from any 
other basiH ? I maintain that we have not. 1 have proposed notliiiig more tlian a 
return to the policy of the fathers. 

I confess, when I propose a certain measui-e of policy, it is not enough for me that 
1 ilo not intend any thing evil in the result, but it is incumbent on me 10 show that 
it has not a tendency to that result. 1 have met Judge Douglas in that j-oint of view. 
I have nol only made the declaration that I do not mean to pi'Oduee a conflict between 
the States, but I liave tried to siiow by fair reasoning, and I thmk I have shown to 
the minds of liiir men, that I propose nothing but what has a most peaceful tendency. 
The quotation tliat I happened to make in that Sprmgfield speech, tli^ "a liouse 
divided against itself cannot stand," and which has proved so offensive to the Judge, 
was part and parcel of the i'ame thing. He tiies to show that variety in the domes- 
tic inatitutioQs of the diiferent States is necessary and indispensable. I do not dis- 
pute it. I have no controversy with Judge Douglas about Ihat. I shall very readily 
agi'ee with him that it would be fbolisli tor us to insist upon having a ci'anberi'y law 
here, in Illinois, where we have no cranberries, because they Have a cranberry law 
in Indiana, where they have cranberi'ies. I should iDsist tliat it would be exceedingly 
■wrong in us to deny to Virginia the right to enact oyster laws, wliere they have 
oysters, because we want no such laws here. . I imderetand, I hope, quite as well as 
Judge Douglas or any body else, that the vai'iety in the soil and climate and face of 
the country, and consequent variety in the Industrial pursuits and productions of a 
country, require systems of law conforming to this variety in the natural features of 
the country. I understand quite as well as Judge Douglas, tliat if we here raise a 
barrel of dour more than we want, and the Louisianians raise a baiTci of sugar more 
than they want, it is of mutual advantage to exchange. That produces commerce, 
brings us together, and makes us better friends. We like one anoihei' the more for it. 
And I understand as welt as Judge Douglas, or any body else, that these mutual 
accommodations are the cements which bind together the difPerent parts of this 
Union — that instead of being a thing to "divide the house" — figuratively expressing 
the Union — tliey tend to susttun it; they are tlio props of the house tending alwajs 
to hold it up. 

But when I have admitted all this, I ask if there is any parallel between these 
things and this institution of slavery ? I do not see that thei'C is any parallel at all 
between them. Considei- it. When have we had any difficulty or quarrel amongst 
ourselves about the cranberry laws of Indiana, or the oyster liiws of Virginia, or Ihc 
pine lumber laws of Maine, or tlie fact that Louisiana produces sugai', and Illmois 
flour? When liave we had any quaiTels over these things? When have we had 
perfect peace in regard to this thing which I say is an element of discoi-d in this 
tlnion? We have sometimes had peace, but when was it? It was when the insti- 
tution of slavery remained quiet whwe it was. We have had ditiiculty and turmoil 
whenever it has made a struggle to spread itself where it was not. I ask, then, if 
experience does not speak in thunder-tones, telUng us that tlie pohcy which lias 
given peace to the country heretofore, being returned to, gives the greatest promise 
of peace again. You may say, and Judge Douglas has intimated tlie same thing, 
that all tliis difficulty in regard to tiie institution of slavery is the mere agitation of 
office-seekers and miibitioos norlhem politicians. He thinks wewmittoget "bis 
place," 1 suppose. I agree Unit tiiere are office-seekers amongst us. 'Hie Bible 
Bays somewhere tlial we are desperately sellish. I think we would have discovered 
that &ct without the Bible. I do not claim that I am any lass so than the average 
of men, but I do claim that I am not more seMsh than Judge Douglas. 

But is il true ilial all the difficulty and agitation we have in regard to this instita- 
lion of sluvoi'y springs irom oiflce-seeking — from the mere ambition of politicians? 
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Is tliat the trutli ? How inany times liave we iiiid danger from tliis qine'tioii ? Go 
buok lo tbe day of tlie Missouri Oompi'omise. Go baek to the Nuliilitation ques- 
tion, at the botloro of wliich lay this same slavery question. Go baek to t]ie lime of 
tbe Ajmexi|i.tion of Texas. Go baek to the troubles that letJ to the Compromise of 
1850. You will find tlmt evei^ time, witli tlie singie exception of tlie Nullification 
question, they sprung from an endeavor lo spread ihis institution, Thei-e never was 
a party in tbe history of this country, and tJiere probably nevei wilt be, of suJBcient 
strength to disturb Uie general peace of the country. Parties ibemBelvco niay be 
divided and quarrel on minor questions, yet it extends iiol beyond tlie pai'ties 
tliemselves. But does not tliis question nmke a disturbance outside iif political 
circleB? Does it not enter into the chureheB and rend tliem asunder? What 
divided tlie great Metliodi-*t Church into two parts, North and Suulli? What 
has raised tliis cons1anE"T3i-tui'baijee in every Presbyterian General Assembly 
tiial meets ? What disturbed ibe Unitarian Chureh" iii thii vei'y 'ly t vo years 
agi) ? What has jarred and shaken the gi'eat American Tmel So y re enlly 
noi yet sjilitting it, but sure to divide it in the end? Is it not this a e n gl ly 
de('j)-aeated power that somehow operates on tlie minds of me tx I g aid 
stirring tliem up in every avenue of society — in politics, in religio 1 e ature, 

in morals, in ail the manifold relations of life ? Is this the work oi pol a i8 ^ 
Is that irresistible power which for fifty years has shaken the G r i nt » d 
agitated the people to be stilled and subdued by pretending tliat it la an exceed- 
ingly simple thing, and we ought not to laik about it? If you will get every body else 
to stop talking about it, I assure you I will quit before they have lialf done so. But 
whei'e is tlie philosophy or statesmansliip which assumes that you can quiet that dis- 
turbing element in our society which has disturbed us for more tlian half a century, 
wbioli has been ihe only serious danger that has tlii'eatened our institutions — I say, 
wiiere is the philosophy or the statesmanship based on the assumption thai we are to 
quit tailiing about it, and that the public mind is all at once to cease being agitated 
by it? Yet this is the policy here in the north that Douglas is advocating — tltat we 
afe to care nothing about it! I ask you if it is not a false philosophy ? Is it not a 
lalse stateBmanship that underiakes to build up a system of poli<ry u]>on the basis of 
oaring notliing about the very tiling that every body does care the most about ?— a thing 
wliieh all experience has stiown we care a very great deal about? 

Tb& Judge alludes very often in the course of his remarks to the exclusive right 
wlii^h tbe States have to decide the whole thing for themselves. I agree with hiia 
very readily that tbe difierent States have that right lie is but fighting a man of 
iitiaw when he assumes that I am contending against Ihe right of the States to do as 
they please about it. Our oonti'oversy with him b in regard to the new Temlories. 
We agree that when the Slates come in as Slates they have the right and the power 
to do as they please. We have no power as citizens of the free States or in our 
itdera! capacity as members of the Federal Union through tliB General Government, 
to disturb slavery in the Stales where it exists. We profess constantly that we have 
no more inclination than belief in the power of the Government to disturb it ; yet 
we are driven constantly to defend ourselves from ihe assumption tliat we are war- 
ring upon the rights of the Slates. What I insist upon is, tliat the new Terriloj'ies 
sSiHil be kept free from it while in the Territorial condition. Judge Douglas ass uinc; . 
Unit we have no interest in Uiem — ^tbal we have no right whatever to inier^iire. I 
think we have ^omcmferest^ Ithink that as white men we have. Do we not wish for 
an outlet for our surplus population, if I may so express myself? Do we not feel an in- 
terest in getting to that outlet with such institutions as wd would like lo have prevail 
tliere.' If yoMgo to the Territory opposed to slavery and another man comes ujion the 
same ground with his slave, upon the assumption that the tilings are equal, it turns out 
that he has the equal right jJl his way and you have no part of it your way. If lie goes 
ill and mfikes it a slave Territory, and by consequence a slave State, is it not lime that 
those who desire to Imvs it a ii'ee Slate were on equal ground. Let me suggest it 
in a different way. .How many Democrats are there^about here £"A tliousa7id"j 
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^s^^o have left slave States and come into the free Slate of Illinois to g'.. rk\ of the 
institution of slavery? [Another voice — "A thousand and one."] I reckw* there 
are a thousand and one. I will ask you, if the policy you are now advoi'atii,^ tied 
prevailed when thie country was in a Territorial condition, where would you i.'a"0 
gone to get rid of it ? Where would you have found your free State or TerritrtT to 
go to? And when hereafter, for any cause, the people in this place sliull dw*'e to 
find new homes, if they wish to be rid of the institution, where will they iiad the 
place to go 10? 

Now irrespective of the moral aspect of this question as to whether there is a 
light or wrong in enslaving a negro, I am siill in favor of our new Territories being 
in such a condition that white men may find a liome — may find some spot wliere 
tliey can better their condition — where tiiey can settle upon new soil and better tfieir 
oondition in life. I am in favor of this not merely (I must say it here as I - have 
elsewhere) for our own people who are bom amongst us, but as an outlet for free 
lohite people every where, the world over — in which Hans and Baptiste and Patrick, 
and all other men from all the world, may find new homes and better their conditions 
in life. 

I have stated upon former occasions, and I may as well state again, what T under- 
stand to be'tlie real_jgsue-in this controversy between Judge Douglas aud myself. 
On the point of my wanting to make war between the tree and the slave ISiiites, 
thei'e has been no issue between us. So, too, when he assumes that I am in &vor 
of introducing a perfect sodal aud political equality between the white and blaek 
races. Tliese are false issues, upon which Judge Douglas has tried to force tlie con- 
troversy. There is no foundation in truth for the charge that I maintain eitlier of 
these propositions. The real issue in this controversy — the one pressing upon every 
mind — is the sentiment on the part of one class that looks upon the institution of 
slavery as a wrong, and of another class that does twt look upon it as a wi'Ong. 
The sentiment that contemplates the institution of slavery in this country as a wrong 
is the sentiment of the Republican party. It is the sentiment around wliich all their 
actions — all their arguments circle — from which ail their proposittons radiate. They 
look upon it as being a moral, social and jiolitical wrong ; and while they contempla^ 
it as such, they nevertheless have due regard for \ia actual existence among us, and 
the difficulties of getting rid of it in any satisfactory way and to all tlie constitutional 
obligations thrown about iL Yet having a due I't^ard for these, they desire a policy 
in regard to it that looks to its not creating any more danger. They insist that it 
should as far as may be, he treated as a wrong, and one of the methods of treating 
it as a wrong is to mtike provision that il shall grow no larger. They also desii'e a 
policy that looks to a peaceful end of slaveiy at sometime, as being wiwng. These 
Are the views they entertain in regard to it as I understand them ; and all tlieti' sen- 
timents — all tlieir arguments and propasitions are brought witlnn this range. I hav^ 
said and I repeat it here, that if there be a man amongst us who does not think that 
the institution of slavery is wrong in any one of the aspects of which I have spoken. 
he is misplaced and ought not to be with us. And if there be a man amongst u? 
wlji is BO impatient of it as a wrong as to disregard its actual presence among us 
and the difficulty of getting rid of it suddenly in a satisfectory way, and to disi'egard 
the constitutional obligations thrown about it, that man is misplaced if he is on our 
platform. We disclaim sympathy with him in practical action. He is not placed 
properly with us. 

On tliis subject of treating it as a wrong, and limiting its spread, let me say a 
word. Has any thing ever threatened the existence of this Union save and except 
this very institution of slavery? What is it that we hold most dear amongst us? 
Our own liberty and prosperity. Wliat has ever threatened our liberty and prospei-- 
ity save and except this institution of slavery ? If this is tme, how do you propose 
to improve the condition of things by enlai^ing slavei-y — by spreading it out and 
making it bif^^er? You may have a wen or cancer upon your person and not be 
able to cut it out lest you bleed to death ; but surely it is no way to cure it, toi engrufl 
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It uni ^|^l■l:H,l it {.\tr your wholu body. That is no propel- way of treating what you 
legai.i d wioi.-j'; Yiu tifi\. this pejuail'ui way of dealing with it as a wrong — resti'ict- 
iiig thi! spretj <.* i'. ai:d not allowing it to go into new tountries where it Las not 
already existed Th,il is tte pflaceluJ way, the old-fashioned way, the way in which 
the falhere thfcj.wlvt,^ lel. us 'be example. 

Oh the othej Xii-d 5 ba^e said tliere is a sentiment which treats it as not being 
irojig. That id tho T>eii:ocrai;*; sentiment of lliis day. I do not mean to say thai 
liveiy man who Biands wilhij* t^at range positively asserti that it is riglit. Thai 
class will include all who po&iively assi^rt that it is right, and all who like Jud<;ij 
Douglas treat it as indifferent and do aot say it is either right or wrong. These twc 
classes of men fall within the gei.erat cla?s of those who do not look upon it as li 
wrong. And if there be among you any body who snpposes tliat he, us a Democtat 
can consider himself "as much oppnssil io slavery as anybody," I would like la 
reason with him. You never treat it as a wrong. Wliat otlier thing that you con 
sidcr as a wrong, do you deal with as yoa deal with that? Perhaps you sm/ it is 
wrong, kit your leader never does, mid you q:tarrel with any body who says it is torimg. 
Although you pretend to say so you,-self yoa can find no fit piace to deal with it as 
a wrong. You must not say any thing about it in the free States, because it is not 
here. You must not say any thing about it in the slave States, because it is there. 
You must not say any thing about it in the pulpit, because that is i-eligion and has 
nothing to do with it. You must not say any thing about it in politics, because that 
will disturb the security of "my place." There is no place to talk about it aa being a 
wrong, although you say yourself it is a wrong. But finally you will sci-ew youi-self 
up to the belief that if the people of tlie slave States should adopt a system of 
gradual emancipation on the slavery question, you would be in favor of it. You 
would be in favor of it. Y^ou say that is getting it in the right place, and you would 
be glad to see it succeed. Kut you ai-e deceiving yourself. You all know tiiat 
Frank Bl air and GratZ-Brown, down lliere in St. Louis, undertook to introduce that 
system in Missouri. They fought as valiantly as tliey could for the system of grad- 
ual emancipation which you pretend you would be glad to see succeed. Now I will 
bring you to the test A-fter a hard iight Uiey were beaten, and when the news came 
over here you threw up your hats and hurraed/or Democracy. More tban thai, 
lalte all the argument made in favor of the system you liave proposed, and it care- 
fully excludes the idea that there is any thing wrong in the institution of alaveiy. 
Tlie arguments to sustain that policy carefully excluded it. Even here to.day you 
heard Judge Douglas quaiTel with me because I uttered a wish that it might some- 
time come to an end. Aldiou^^eniy^CJity eould say te wished every slave in the 
United States was in the country of his tincestors, I am denounced liy those pretend- 
ing to respect Heniy Clay for uttering a wish, ttat it niight soaetime, in some peace- 
ful way, come to an end. The Democratic policy in regard to that institution will 
not tolerate the merest breath, the slightest hint, of the least degree of wrong about 
it. Try it by some of Judge Douglas's arguments. He says he "don't care whether 
it is voted up or voted down" in the Territories. I do not care myself in dealing 
with that expression, whether it is mtended to be expressive of his individual f.enti- 
menfs on the subject, or only of the national policy he desires to have established. 
It is alike valuable for my purpose. Any man can say that who does not see any 
thing wrong in slaveiy, but no man can logically say it who does see a wrong iu it ; 
because no man can logically say he don't care whether a wrong is voted up or voted 
down. He may say he don't care whether an indifferent thing is voted up or down, 
but he must logically have a choice between a right thing and a wrong thing. He 
contends that whatever community wants slaves has a right to have them. So tliey 
liave if it is not a wrong. But if it is a wrong, he cannot say people have a right to 
do wrong. He says that upon the score of equality, slaves should be allowed to go 
ia a new Territory, like otlier property. This is stiictly logical if theje is no dif- 
ference between it and other property. If it and other property are equal, his argu- 
ment is entirely logicaL But if you insist that one is wrong and the other right. 
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there ia no use to institute a comparison between riglit an i wrong. You may turn 
over every ihing in tlie Dtraowatic policy ii'om beginning to end, whether in the 
Biiape it takes on the statute book, in the shape it takes in the Dred Scott decision, 
in die sliupe it takes in conversation, or tlie shape it takes in short maxim-like 
argumentj — it every wlierc carefully excludes tlie idea that there is any t)\ing wrong 

That is the real issue, Tliat is the issue that will continue in this country whea 
these poor tongues of Judge Douglas and myself sliall be silent. It is the eternal 
sti'uggle-'between these two principles — right and wrong— -thTOUghout the world. 
'I'litT are the two principles tlmt have stood lace to face from the beginning of time; 
mid will ever continue to struggle. The one is tiie common right of liuioanity and 
tlic other the divine right of kings. It is tbe same principle in whatever siiupe it 
(ievelops itself. It is the same spirit tliat says, '-You work aiid toil and earn bread, 
imd I'll eut it," No matter in wliat shape it comes, whether from the mouth of a 
king who seeks to bestride the people of his own nation and hve by the fruit of tlieir 
labor, or from one race of men as an apology tor enslaving another i-ace, it is the 
i tyrannical principle. I was glad to express my gratitude at Quiney, and I 



re-express it here to Judge I)ouglas-^a( he Ittoksionoendof^theinstilutiotiof 
ilavery. That will help the people to see where the sti'uggle reafly is. It will here- 
oEiir place with ua all men who really do wish the wrong may have an end. And 
whenever we can get rid of the fog which obscures the real question — Wlien we ran 
get Judge Douglas and his friends to avow a policy looking to its perpetuation — we 
can get out from among tlmt class t^' men and bring them to the side of tbose who 
treat it as a wrong. Then there will soon be an end of it, and that end will be its 
"ultimate extinction." Whenevei* the issue can be distinctly made, and all extrane- 
ous matter tin-own out so that men can fairly see tbe real difference between the 
parties, this conti-overey will soon be settled, and it will be done peaceably too. 
There will be no war, no violence. It will be placed again where the wisest and 
best men of tlie world placed iL Brooks of South Carolina once declared that whea 
this Constitution was framed, its framers did not look to the institution existing until 
this day. When he said this, I think he stated a lact that is fully borne out by the 
history of tlie limes. But he also said iliey were belter and wiser men than the men 
of these days ; yet the men of these days had experience which they had not, and hy 
the invention of the cotton-gin it became a necessity in this country that slavery 
should he perpetual, I now say that, willingly or unwillingly, purposely or without 
pm'pose. Judge Douglas has been the most prominent instrument in changing the 
p&iition of the institution of slavery which the lathei-s of the Government expected 
to come W an end ere tliis — and pvifing it upon BrooMs cotton-gin basis — placing it 
whew he openly confesses he has no desire there shall ever be an end of it, 

I understand I liave ten minutes yet, I will employ it in saying something about 
this argument Judge Douglas uses, while he sustains the Dred Scott decision, that 
the people of the Territories can still somehow exclude slavery. The first thing I 
a.sk attention lo is the iact that Judge Douglas constantly said, before the decision, 
that whelher they could or not, was a question for the Supreme Court. But ader 
tlie court has made the decision he virtually says it is not a question for the Supremo 
Couit, but tor the people. And how is it he tells us they can exclude it? He saya 
it heeds "polic« regulations," and that admits of "uniiiendly legislalion." Although 
it is a right ealablislied by the Constitution of the iJuited Slates to taie a slave into 
a Territory of the United States and bold him as property, yet unless the Ten-ito- 
rial Legislature will give friendly legisljition, and, more especially, if they adopt 
unfriendly legislation, they can practically exclude him, JJow, without meeting this 

reposition as a matter of &ct, I pass to consider the real Constitutional obligation. 

jet me take the gentleman who looks me in the face before me, and let us suppose 
that he is a member of the Territorial Legislature. The tii'st thing he will do will 
be to swear tliat he will support the Constitution of the United States. His neigh- 
bor by his side in the Territory has slaves and needs Territorial legislation to enable 
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him to enjoy that Constilutional right. Can lie wfihhoU tlie iGgiHlatinn which his 
neighbor nueUa lor tlie enjoyment of a vigbt wliich is fixed in his fiivor in tliu Consti- 
tution of the United Slates which he lias sworn to support? Can be withhold it 
without yioiaiing his oirth ? And more espedally, ciia he pass unfiiendly legislation 
to violate his oath? Why, tliis ia a mons^ous sort of talk about the Constitution of 
the United States! There has never been as outlandish or lawkss a doctrine from 
the mouth of any resectable man on earth. I do not belieye it is a Constitutional 
right to liold slaves in a Territory of the United States. I believe tlii decision was 
improperly made and I go for i-eversing it. Judge Douglas is J'urious against those 
who go for reversing a decision. But he is for legislating it out of all tbrce while 
the law itself stands. I repeat tluit there has never been so monstrous a doctrine 
uttered from the mouth of a respectable man. 

I suppose most of us (I know it of myself) believe 'Jiat the people of the South- 
ern States are entitled to a Congressional Fagitive Slave law — that is a right fixed in 
(he Constitution. But it cannot be made available lo them withooL Congi-essional 
legislation. In tlio Judge's language, it is a "barren right " which needs legislation 
before it can become efUcient and valuable to the persons to whom it is guarantied. 
And as t}ic right is Constitutional I agree lliat tlie legislation shall bo granted to it 
—and tliat not that we like the institution of slavery. We profess to liave no tasite for 
running and catching niggers — at lea:-! I profit no taste for that job at all. "Why 
then do I yield support to a Furtive Slave law? Because I do not understand that 
the Constitution, which guaranties that right, can be supported without it. And 
if I believed that tlie right to hold a slave in a Tei'i'itory was equally fixed in the 
Constitution with the tight to reclaim fugitives, I should he bound to give it the leg- 
islation netKSsarj to support it. I say that no man can deny his obligation to give 
the necessaiy legislation to support slavery in -a Terrlloiy, who believes it is a Con- 
stitutional right to Iiave it there. No man can, who does not give the Abolirionists 
an ai^uraent to deny the obligation enjoined by the Gonslitution to enact a Fugitive 
Slave law. T17 it now. It is the strongest Abolition ai^gumelit ever made. 1 
say if that Dred Scott decision Is correct, then the right to hold slaves in a Territory 
is equally a Constitutional right with the right of a slaveholder to have his runaway 
returned. No one can show the distinction between them. The one is express, f-o 
tliat W(j cannot deny it. The other is construed to be in the Constitution, so that he 
who believes the decision to be correct believes in the right. And the man who 
argues tliat by unfriendly legislation, in spile of that Constitutional right, slavery 
may be driven from the Territories, cannot avoid furnishing an argument by which 
Abolitionists may deny the obligation to return fugitives, and claim the power to 
pasa laws unfriendly to the right of the slaveholder to reclaim his fugitive. I do not 
know how such an argument may strike a popular assembly like tiiis, but I defy 
any body to go before a body of men whose minds ai'e educated to estimating evidence 
and reu-oning, and show that there is an iota of difference between the Constitutional 
right to reclaim a fugitive, and (he Constitutional right to hold a slave, in a Terii- 
lory, provided this IJrcd Scott decision is con-ect. I defy any man to makeau argu- 
ment that will justify unfi'iendly le^lation to deprive a slaveholder of his i-ight to 
ho'-d- ilia "slave in a- Territory, that will not eqnally, in all its length, breadth and 
thickness, furnish an ailment for nullifying the Fugitive Slave law. Whyjtliere is 
uoL such lui Abolitionist in the nation as Douglas, after all. 



MU. DOUGLAS'S REPLY. 

Mr. Lincoln has concluded his remarks hy paying that there is not kucIi an Aholilion- 
ist as I am in all America. If he could m^e tlie Abolitionists oi' Illinois believe thut, 
he would not have much show for the Senate. Let him make Iha AboUtiouists be- 
lieve the truth of that statement and his political back ia broken. 
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a me is tlic expression of liis hopa that ,lio vniv of the Ad- 
1 will be prosecuted against nie and the Democratic parly of tliis Slate 
■with vigor. He wants that war prosecuted with vigor; I iiave no doubt of it. Hia 
hopes of success, and the hopes of his paily depend solely upon it. Thoy have no 
cliance of destroying the Democracy of tliis Stale except by the aid of federal pat- 
ronage. He has all the federal offiee-holdei'S here as his allies, running separate tick- 
ets against the Democracy to divide the party, although the leaders all intend to vote 
dtrwtly the Abolition ticket, and only leave the greenhorns to vote Ibis separate 
ticket who refuse to go iutothe Abolition camp. There is something really refresh- 
ing in the thought that Mr. Lincoln is in favor of prosecuting one war vigorously. 
It is the first war I ever knew him to be in favor of prosecuting. It is the fwst 
war that I ever knew him to believe to be just or Constitutional. When the Mex- 
ican war was being waged, and the American army was surroanded by the enemy in 
Mexico, he thought that war was unconstitutional, unnecessary, and unjust. He thought 
it was Dot commenced on the right spot. 

When I made an incidental allusion of that kind in the joint discussion over at 
Charleston some weeks ago, Lincoln, in replying, said that 3, Douglas, bad charged 
him witli voting against supplies for the Mexican war, and then he reared up, full 
length, and swore that he never voted against the supplies — that it was a slander — 
and caught hold of Ficklin, who sat oa the stand, and said, "Here, Ficklin, tell ihc 
people that it is a lie." Well, Ficklm, who had served in Congi-oss with him, stood 
up and told tliem all that he recollected about it. It was that when George Ash- 
mun, of Massachusetts, brought forward a resolution declaring the war unconstitu- 
tional, unnecessary, and unjust, that Lincoln had voted for it. "Yes," said Lincoln, 
"I did." Thus he confessed that he voted that the war was wroog, that our country 
was in the wrong, and consequently that the Mexicans were in the right ; but charged 
that I had slandered him . by saying tliat he voted against the supplies. I never 
charged him with voting against the supplies in my life, because I knew that he was 
not in Congress when they were voted. The war was commenced on the 13th day of 
May, 18i6, and on that day we appropriated in Congress ten millions of dollars and 
fifty thousand men to prosecute it. During the same session we voted more men 
and more money, and at the next session wo voted more men and more money, so 
that by the time Mr. Lincoln entered Congress we had enough men and enough 
money to carry on the war, and liad no occasion to vote for any more. Wlieu he 
got into tlie House, being opposed to the war, and not being able to stop the supplies, 
because (hey had all gone forward, all ho could do was to ibllow the lead of Corwia, 
and prove that the war was not begun on the right spot, and that it was unconstitu- 
tional, unnecessary, and wrong. Remember, too, that this he did after the war had 
been begun. It is one thing to be opposed to the declaration of a war, another and very 
different thing to take sides with the enemy against your own countiy after the war 
has been commenced. Our army was in Mexico at the time, many battles had been 
fought! our citizens, who were defending the honor of their country's flag, were sur- 
rounded by the da^ers, the guns and the poison of the enemy. Then it was that 
Ccrwin made his speech in which he declared that tbe American soldiers ought to 
be welcomed by the Mexicans with bloody hands and hospitable graves; then it was 
lluit Ashmun and Lineola voted in the House of Eepresentatives that the war was 
imconstitutional and unjust ; and Ashmun's resolution, Corwin's speech, and Lincoln's 
vote, were sent to Mexico and read at the head of the Mexican army, to prove to 
them that there was a Mexican party in the Congress of the United Slates who were 
domg all in (heir power to aid them. Tliat a man who takes sides witii the common 
enemy gainst his own country in time of war should i-ejoice in a war being mada 
on me now, is very natural. And in my opinion, no other kind of a man would ro 
joice in it. 

Mr. Lincoln has told you a great deal to-day about his being an old line Clay 
Whig. Bear in mind tliat there are a gi-eat many old Clay Whigs down in this 
region. It is more agreeable, therefore, lor him to talk about the old Clay Whig 
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party tlian it is for him to fcilk Abolitionism. We did not hear much ahoHt 
the old Clay Whig party up id the Abolition districts. How much of an old 
liae Henry Clay Whig was he ? Hiive you read Genei-ai Singleton's speech 
at Jacksonvilic F You know that Gen. Singleton was, tor twenty-five yeafti, the con- 
fidential friend of Heniy Clay in Illinois, and he testified that in 1847, when the Con- 
atilutional Convention of this State was in session, the Whig members were invited 
to a Whig caucus at the house of Mr. Lincoln's brothei'-in-Iaw, where Mr, Lincoln 
jiropoded to throw Henry CJay overboard and take up Gen, Taylor in his place, 
giving, as Ilia i-easoo, that if the Whigs did not take up Gen. Taylor the Demoia-ats 
would. Singleton testifies tiiat Lincoln, in that speech; urged, as another reasraa for 
throwing Heury Clay overboard, that the Whigs had fought long enough, for prin- 
ciple and ought to begin to flght for success. Singleton also testifies that Lincoln's 
speech did have the effect of cutting Clay's throat, and that he (Singieton) and others 
withdi-ew from the caucus in indignation. He further states that when they got to 
Pliiladelphia to attend the National Convention of the Whig party, that Lincoln was 
there, the bitter and deadly enemy of Clay, and that he tned (o keep him (Singieton) 
out of the Convection because he insisted on voting for Clay, and Lincoln was de- 
termined to have Taylor. Singleton says that Lincoln rejoiced with very great joy 
when he found the mangled remains of the murdered Whig statesman lymg cold 
before him. Now, Mi-. Lincoln telb you that lie is an oid line Ciay Whig! Gen. 
Singleton testifies to the focts I have narrated, in a public speech which has been 
printed aud circulated broadcast over the State, foi' weeks, yet not a lisp have we 
iicard from Mr. Lincoln on the subject, except that lie is an old Clay Wliig. 

What part of Henry Clay's policy did Lincoln ever- advufate.^ He was in Con- 
gress m 1848-9, when the Wilmot pi-oviao warfare disturbed the peace and hai'mony 
of file eountay, until it shook the foundation of the Republic from its center to its 
circumference. It was fliat agitatiou that brought Clay foi'th from his retirement 
at AshJand agmn to occupy hi> seat in the Senate of the United States, to see 
if he could not, by his great wisdom and experience, and the renown of his name, 
do something to restore peace and quiet to a disturbed country. Who got up that 
sectional strife that Clay had to he called upon to quell? I have hetu:d Lincoln boast 
that he voted forty-two times ioi the Wilmot provtr^o, and that he would have voted 
as many, times more if he could, Lincoln is the man, in connection with Seward, 
Chase, Giddings, and other Abolitionists, who got up that strife that I heJped Clay 
to put down. Henry Clay came back to the Senaie in ] 849, and saw that he must do 
something to restore peaoe to (he <»antry. The Union Wtigs and the Union Dem- 
ocrats welcomed him the moment he arrived, as the man for the oc^'iwion. We believed 
iluit he, of all men on earth, had been preserved by Divine Providence to guide us 
out of our difUculties, and we Democrats rallied under Clay then, as you Whigs in 
nulhfication time rallied under the banner of old JacJt.-^on, foi'getting party when (he 
countty ^ias in danger, in order that we might have a country first, and pwlies afteN 

And this reminds me that Mr, Lincoln told you that the slavery question was tlie 
only tiling that ever disturbed the peace and harmony of the Union. Did not nulli- 
fication once raise its head imd disturb the peace of this Union in 1832 ? Was that 
the slavery question, Mr. Lincoln? Dijl not disunion raise its monstei- head during 
tlie last war with Great Britain? Was that the slavery question, Mr. Lincoln? The 
peace of this country has been disturbed three times, once during the war with Great 
Britain, once on the tariff question, and once on the slavery question. His argument, 
therefore, that slavery is the only question that h^ ever created dissension in the 
Union falls to the ground. It is true that a^tators are enabled now to use this 
slavery question for the purpose of sectional strife. He admits that in regard to all 
tilings else, the principle that I advocate, making each State aud Territory free lo de- 
cide for itself, ought to prevail. He instances the cranberry laws, aud the oyster 
laws, and he might, have gone through the whole list with the same effect, 1 say 
that all these laws are local aud domestic, and that local and domestic concerns should 
16 
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be left to each State and e&ah Territory to manage for itself. If agiiators would ac- 
quiesce in that principle, there never would be any danger to the p-saee and harmony 
« the Union. 

Mr. Lincoln tries to avoid the main issue by attacking the truth of my proposition, 
fiiat our fathers made this Government divided into free and slave States, reeogniz. 
ing the ri^t of each to decide ail its local questions ibr itself. Did they not thus 
make it ? It is true that they did noi establish slavery in any of the Slates, or abol- 
ish it in any of them; but finding thirteen States, twelve of which were slave and 
one free, they agreed to form a government uniting them togethei', as they stood di- 
vided into free and slave Slates, and to guaranty forever to each State the right to 
do as it pleased on the slavery question. Having thus made the government, and 
conferred this right upon each State forever, I assert that this Government can exist 
as they made il, divided mio free and slave Slates, if any one State chooses to i-elain 
shivery. He saya that he looks forward lo a time when slavery shall be abolished 
every where. I look fbrwai'd to a time when each State shall be allowed to do as it 
pleases. If it chooses to keep slavery forever, it is not my business, but its own ; if 
It chooses to abolish slavery, it is its own business — not mine. I care more for the 
great principle of self^^vernmetrt, the right of the people to rule, than I do for all 
the negroes in Christendom. I would not endanger the perpetuity of this Union, I 
would not blot out the gi-eat inalienable rights of the white men for all the negroes 
that ever existed. Hence, I say, let us maintain this Government on the principles 
that our fethers made if, i-ecognizing the right of each State to keep slavei^ as long 
as its people determine, or to abolish it when tiiey please. But Mr. Lincoln says 
that when our fathei-a made this Government they did not look forward to the state 
oC things now existing, and thei-efbre he thinks the doctrine was wrong ; and 
he quotes Brooks, of South Carolina, to prove that our fathers then thought that prob- 
ably slavery would be abolished by each State acting for itself before this time. 
Suppose they did ; suppose they did not foresee what has occui-red, — does that change the 
prindples of our Government ? They did not probably foresee the telegraph that trans- 
mits intelligence by Ughtning, nor did they foresee the railroads that now form the 
bonde of union between the different States, or the thousand mechanical inventions 
that have elevated mankind. But do these things change the principles of the Gov- 
ernment? Our fathers, I say, made this Government on the principle of the right 
of each State to do as it pleases in its own domestic aSaira, subject to the Constitu- 
tion, and allowed the people of each to apply to every new change of circum- 
stances such remedy as they may see fit to improve their condition. This right they 
have for all time to come. 

Mr. Lincoln went on to tell you that he does not at all desire to interfere with 
slavery in the States where it exists, nor does his party. I expected him to say that 
down here. Let me ask him then how he expecte to put slavery in the course of 
ultimate extinction every where, if he does not intend to interfere with it in the States 
where it exists? He says that he will prohibit it in all Territories, and the infer- 
ence is, then, that unless they make free States out of them he will keep them out of the 
Union ; for, mark you, he did not say whether or not he would vote to admit £an- 
68' widi slavery or not, as her people might apply (he forgot that aa usual, ete.) ; 
he did not say whether or not he was in favor of bring^g the Territories now in ex- 
istence inte the Union on the principle of Clay's Compromise mcasui-eson tiie slavt ry 
question. I told you that he would not. His idea is that he will prohibit slavery 
in all the Territories and thus force them all to become firee States, surrounding the 
slave States with a cordon of free States and hemming them in, keeping the slaves 
confined to their present limits whilst they go on multiplying until the soil on which 
they live will no longer feed them, and he will thus he able to put slavery 
in a course of ultimate extJnction by starvation. He will extinguish slaveiy in the 
Southern States as the French general exterminated the Algerines when he smoked 
them out. He is going to extinguish slavery by surrounding the slave States, hem- 
ming in the slaves and starving them out of existence, as you smoke a fox out of hi» 
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hole. He intenda to do tliat in tiie najije of liumaiilty and Clirisfianity, iti oi'der that 
wc may get rid of the terrible crime aad sin taittuled u[)on our falhei-s of holding 
slaves. Mr. Lincoln makes out tliat line of policy, and appeals to tiie moral sense 
of justice and to the Chiistian feeling of the cominunity to sustain him. He says 
that any man who holds to tiie conti-ary doctrine is in the position of the king who 
claimed to govern by Divine light. Let us examine fora moment and see what piincipie 
it was tJiat overtlirew the Divino right of Geoq^ the Third to govei'ii us. Did not 
these colonies rehel because the British parliament had no right to pass laws con- 
cerning our property and domestic and private institutions without our consent ? IVe 
demanded that the British Government should not pass such laws unless they gave U8 
representation in ilie body parsing tiiem, — and this the British government insisting 
on doing, — we went to war, on the principle that the Home Government should not 
control and govern distant colonies without giving them a representation. Now, Mr. 
Linwjla proposes to govern the Territories without giving them a representation, and 
calls on Congress to pass laws controlling their property and domestic concerns with- 
out their consent and against their will. Thus, he asserts for his pai'ty the identical 
principle asserted by George IIL and the Tories of the Revolution. 

I ask you to look into these things, and then tell me whether the Democracy or 
the Abolilioaists are right.- I hold tliat the people of a Tei'ritory, like these of a 
State (I use the language of Mr. Buchanan in his letter of acceptance), have the 
ri};ht to decide for themselves whether slaveiy shall or shall. not exist within their 
limits. The point upon wliich Chief Justice Taney expresses his opinion is simply 
this, that slaves being property, stand on an equal footing with other property, and iron- 
sequently that the owner has the same right to carry that property into a Territory 
that he has any other, subject to the same conditions. Suppose that one of your 
merchants was to take fifty or one hundred thousand dollars' worth of liquors to Kan- 
sas. He has a right to go there under that decision, hut when he gets tiiere he finds 
the Maine liquor law in force, and wliat can lie do with his property alter he gets it 
there ? He cannot sell it, he cannot use it, it is subject to the local law, and that law 
is against him, and the best thing he can do with it is to bring it ha«k into MisBouri 
or Illinois and sell it. If you take negroes to Kansas, as CoL Jeif. Davis said in his 
Bangor speech, ii-om which I have quoted to-day, you must take them there subject 
to the local law. If the people want tiie institution of slavery they will protect and 
encourage it ; but if they do not want it they will withhold lliat protection, and the 
absence of local le^slation protecting slavery excludes it as completely as a positive 
pi-ohibition. You slaveholders of Missouii might as well understand what you know 
practically, that you cannot carry slavery where the people do not want it. All you 
have a right to ask is that the people shall do as they please ; if they want slaveiy 
let them have it; if they do not want it, allow them to refiise to encourage it. 

My friends, if, as I have said before, we will only live up to this great fundamental 
principle, there will he peace betwcMi the North and the South. Mr, Lincoln admits 
that under the Constitution on all domestic questions, except slavery, we ought not to 
interfere with the people of each State. What right liave we to interfere with 
slavery any more than we have to interfere with any other question ? He says that 
this slavery question is now the bone of contention. Why? Simply because agila- 
lora have combined in all the free States to make war upon it. Suppose the agitators 
in die States should combine in one-half of the Union to make war upon the rail* 
road system of the other half P They would thus be driven to the same sectional 
strife. Suppcrae one section makes war upon any other peculiar institution of the 
opposite sectioa, and &^ same strife is produced. The only remedy and safety is 
tiiat we shall stand by the Constitution as our fathers made it, obey the laws as (liey 
are piissed, while they stand the proper test and sustain the decisions of tlie Supreme 
Court and the constituted authorities. 
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SPEECH OF HON. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

At OohMuhus. Ohio, September, 1859. 



Feuow-CITIzens of the State of Ohio: I cannot fail to remembei lliai I 
ft|tpear for the first time beibre an audience in this now great State — an audience 
tliiU is aciniatomed to hear such speakers as Corwin, and Cha'ie, and Wade, and 
many other renowned men ; and, remembering this, I feel that it will be well fbr you, 
as for me, that you should not rmse your expeetaljons to that standard to which you 
would have been justified in raising them had one of' these distinguished msn ap- 
peared before you. Tou would perhaps be only preparing a disappointment for 
yourselves, and, as a consequence of your disappointment, mortification to me. I 
hope, therefore, that you will commence with very moderate expectations ; and per- 
haps, if you will give me your attention, I shall be able to iiiterest you to a moderate de- 
gi-ee. 

Appearing here for the first time in my life, I have been somewhat embarrassed 
for a topic by way of introduction to my speech ; but I have been relieved from that 
embarrassment by an introduction which the Ohio Slalesnum newspaper gave me 
this morning. In this paper I liave read an article, in which, among ather state- 
ments, I find the following : 

" In debating with Senator Douglas during the memorable contest of last fall, Mr. 
Lincoln declared in favor of negro suffrage, and attempted to defend that vile concep- 
tion agtiinst the Little Gianl." 

I mention this now, at the opening of my remai'ks, for the purpose of making 
three comments upon it. The first I have abeady announced — it furnishes me an in- 
troductory topic ; the second is to show that the gentleman is mistaken ; thirdly, to 
fl^ve him an opportunilj to correct it. 

In the first place, in regard to this matter being a mistake. I have found that it 
b not entirely safe, when one is misrepresented under his very nose, to allow the 
misrepresentation to go uncontradicted. I therefore propose, here at the oataet, not 
only to say that this is a misrepresentation, but to show conclusively that it is so ; and 
you will bear with me while I read a couple of extracts fh»m that veiy "memora- 
ble" debate with Judge Douglas last year,, to which this newspaper refers. In the 
first pitched battle which Senator Douglas and myself had, at the town of Ottaiva, 1 
Bsed the language which I will now read. Having been previously reading an ex- 
tract, I continued as follows : 

" Now, gentlemen, I don't wantto read at any greater length, but this is the true 
complexion of all 1 have ever said in regard to the institution of slavery and the 
.■)'a(i raee. This is the whole of it, and any thing that argues me into liis idea oi' 
perfect social and political equality with the negro, is but a specious and fantastic ar- 
rant.'ement of words, by which a man can prove ahorae-chestnut tubes chestnut horee, 
1 will say here, while upon this subject, that I have no purpose directly or indirectly 
to interfere with the institution of slavery in the Slates where it exists. I believe I 
have no lawful right toAo so, and I have no inclination to do so. I have no purpose 
to introduce political and social equality between the white and the black races. 
There is a physical difference between the two which, in my judgment, will probably 
forbid iheir ever Hviug together upon the footing of perfect equality, and inasmuch a» 
it becomes a necessity that there must be a difference, I, as well as Judge Douglas, 
am in favor of the race lo which I belong having the superior position. I have 
never said any thing to the contrary, but I hold that, notwithstanding all this, there is 
no reason in the world why the negro is not entitled to all the natural rights < 
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ftted in the Declaration of Inclependence, the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. I hold that he is as much entitled to these as the whit* man, I agree 
with Judge Douglas, he is not my equal in many respects — eertainly not in color, 
perhaps not in moral or intellectusJ endowments. But in the right to eat the bread, 
without leave of any body else, which his own hand earns, he is mg equal, and th» 
nqual of Judge Douglas, and ike equal of evert/ living man." 

Upon a subsequent oeeasion, when the reason for making a statement like this re- 
curred, I said : 

'■ While I was at the hotel to-day an elderly gentleman called upon me lo knew 
whether I was really in favor of producing perfect equality between the negroes aud 
white people. While I had not proposed to myself on this occasion to say much on 
tliiit snbjiict, yet as the question was asked rae I thought I would occupy perhaps five 
minutes in saying something in regard to it. 1 will say then, that I am not nor ever 
have been in fevor of bringing about in any way the social and political equality of 
tlie white and blaiik races — that I am not or ever have been in favor of making 
voters or jurors of negi-oes, nor of qualifying them to hold office, or intermarry with 
(he white people; and I will say in addition to this that there is a physical difference be- 
tween the white and black races which I believe will forever forbid the two races living 
together on terms of social and political equality. And inasmudi as they cannot 
so live, while ihey do remaui together there must be the position of superior and in- 
ferior, and I, as much as any other man, am in favor of having the superior position 
assigned to tlie white race. I say upon this occasion I do not perceive that because 
the white man is to have the superior position, the negi-o should be denied every thing. 
I do not understand that because I do not want a negro woman for a slave, I must 
ne<;e8sarily want her for a wife. My understanding is that I can just let her alone. 
I am now in my fiftieth year, and I ceitainly never have had a black woman for 
either a slave ora wife. So it seems to me quite possible for us lo get along without 
milking either slaves or wives of negroes. I will add to this that Ihave never seen to my 
knowledge a man, woman or child, who was in favor of producing perfect equality, 
social and political, between negroes and white men, I recollect ol but one distin- 
gii iahed instance that I ever hoM^ of so frequently as to be satisfied of its correctness 
^and that is the case of Judge Douglas's old friend, Col. Richard M. Johnson. I 
will also add to the remarks I have made (for I am not going to enter at large upon 
this subject), that I have never had the least apprehension that I ormy friends would 
marry negroes, if there was no law to keep them from it ; but as Judge Douglas and 
his friends seem to be in great apprehension that they might, if there were no law lo 
keep them from it, I give him the most solemn pledge that I will to the very last 
stand by the law of the State, which forbids the marrying of white people with ne- 

There, my friends, you have briefly what I have, upon former occasions, said upon 
the subject to which this newspaper, to the extent of its ability, has drawn the public 
attention. In it you not only perceive, as a probability, that in that contest I did not 
at any time say I was in favor of negro suffrage ; but the absolute proof that twice — 
onco substantially and once expressly — ^I declared against it. Having shown yon 
this, there remains but a word of comment upon that newspaper article. It is 
this: that I presume the editor of that paper is an honest and truth-loving man, and 
that he will be greatly obliged to me for furnishing him thus early an opportunity 
to correct the misrepresentation he has made, before it has run so long that malicious 
[leople can call him a liar. 

The Giant himself has been here recently. I have seen a brief report of his 
speech. If it were otherwise unpleasant to me to introduce the subject of the negro 
as a topic for discussion, I might be somewhat relieved by the fact that he dealt ex- 
clusively in that subject while he was here. I shall, therefore, without much hesita- 
tion or diffidence, enter upon this subject. 

The American people, on the first day of January, 1854, found the African slave- 
trade prohibited by a law of Congress. In a majority of the States of this Union, 
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they found African sliiveiy, or any other sort of slavery, prohibited 1 y State Ciinsti 
tutioJis. Thny also found a law existing, supposed to be valid, by which slavory was 
excluded from almost all the territory the United States then owned. This was tha 
condition of llie country, with reference to theinstitutionof slavery, on the first of -lann- 
ary, 1854. A few days after that,a bill was intfoduced into Congress, which ran through 
its regular course in the two branches of the National Legislature, and finally pas^ei 
into a law in the month of May, by which the act of Congi-eaa prohibiting slavery 
from going into the Territorfes of the United States was repealed. In conuei^ioa 
witii the law itself, and, in fact, in the terms of the law, the then existing piiihibitiow 
was not only repealed, but there was a declaration of a purpose on the pari of Con- 
gress never thereafter to exercise any power that they might have, real or supposed, 
to prohibit the extension or spread of slavery. This wai. a very great change ; for 
the law thus repealed was of more than thirty years' standing. Following rapidly 
upon the heels of this action of Congi-esa, a decision of the Supreme Court is made, 
by which it is declared that Congress, if it desires to prohibit the spread of slavery 
into the Territories, has no Constitutional power to do so. Not only so, but that de- 
deion lays down principles, which, if pushed to their logical conclusion — I say pushed 
to their lexical conclusion — would decide that the Constitutions of fi'ee States, for- 
bidding slavery, are themselves unconstitutional. Mark me, I do not siiy the Judge 
Raid this, and let no man say I affinn the Judge used these words ; but I only say it 
la my opinion that what they did say, if pressed to its logical conclusion, wili inevita^ 
bly result thus. 

Looking at these things, the Republican party, as I understand its principles and 
policy, believe tliat there is great danger of the institution of slavery being spread 
out and extended, until it is ultimately made alike lawliil in all the States of this 
Union ; so believing, to prevent that incidental and ultimate consummation, is the 
originai and chief purpose of the Republican organization. I say "chief puipose" 
of the Republican oi^nization ; for it is cert^nly true that if the National House 
shall fall injo the hajids of the Republicans, they will have to attend to all the other 
matters of National House-keeping, as well as this. The chief and real pui-pose of 
tiie Republican party is eminently conservative. It proposes nothing save and ex- 
cept to restore this Government to its original tone in regard to this element of slavery, 
and there to maintain it, looking for no further change in reference to it, than that 
which the original framers of the Government themselves expected and looked for- 

The chief danger to this purpose of the Republican party is not just now the re- 
vival of the African slave-trade, or the passage of a Omgressionii! slave code, or the 
declaring of a second Dred Scott decision, making slavery lawful in all the States. 
These are not pressing ns just now. They are not quite ready yet. The authora of 
these measures know that we are too strong for them ; but they will be upon us in 
due time, and we will be grappling with them hand to liand, if they are not now 
headed off. They are not now the chief danger to the purpose of the Republicai? 
organization ; but the most imminent danger that now threatens that purpose is thai 
insidious Douglas Popular Sovereignty, This is the miner and sapper. While il 
does not propose to revive the African slave-trade, noi- to pass a slave code, nor to 
make a second Di-cd Scott decision, it is preparing us for the onslaught and cliarge 
of these ultimate enemies when they shall be ready lo come on and (he woi-d of com- 
mand for them to advance shall be given. I say this Douglas Popular Sovereignty 
— for there is a bi-oad distinction, as I now understand it, between tliat article and a 
genuine Popular Sovereignty. 

I believe there is a genuine popular sovereignty. 1 think a definition of genuine 
popular sovereignty, in the abstract, would be about this : That each man shall do prii- 
cisely as he pleases with himself, and with all those things whicli exclusively concern 
him. Applied to Grovemment, this prindple would be, that a General Government 
shall do all those things which pertain to it, and all the local Governments shall do 
precisely as they please in reat>ect to those matters which exclusively conceiii them- 
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I UL fl 1 tanl tint th = Gjurnment of Ihe United States, under wliich we live, h 
biised upon tint [itmciple, and I am misunderstood if it is supposed that I have any 
war to m ike upon that pnuoiple. 

Njw what 16 Judge Douglas's Popular Sovereignty? It is, as a principle, do 
other than that, if one m-m chooses to make a slave of another man, neither tliat 
other man nor any body else has a right to objecL Applied in Governmenl, as he 
seeks to applj it, it is tins If, in a new Territory into which a few people are be^- 
ning to entei for the purpose of making their homes, they choose to either exclude 
slaveiy from then limits or to establish it there, however one or the other may affect 
the perions io be enslaved, or the infinitely greater niirabei of persons who are after- 
ward to inhabit that Temtory, or the other membeis of the families of communitie-. 
of which they arc but an mupicnt member, or the geneial head of tlie faniiij of 
StatP as paient of all—however their action may affei t one oi the othei of tlie>>e, 
there js no power or light la interfere. That is Douglass jwpular soveieignt) ap- 

He has a good deal of trouble with popular soveieigntj Hi *! explanations ex- 
planatory of explanations explained are interminable. Tht, most lengtliy, and, as I 
suppose, the most maturely considered of his long aeries of explanations, is his great 
essay in Karper's Magazine. I will not attempt to enter on any very thorough in- 
vestigation of iiis argument, as there made and presented. I will nevertheless occupy 
a good portion of your lime here in dmiving your attention to certain points in it- 
Such of you as may have read this document will have perceived that tlie Judge, 
early in the document, quotes from two pei-sona as belonging to the Republican party, 
without naming them, but who can readily be recognized as being Gov. Seward of 
New York and myself. It is true, that exactly fifteen months ago this day, I believe, I 
lor the first time expressed a sentiment upon &is subject, and in such a manner that it 
should get into print, that the public might see it beyond the circle of my hearers; 
and my expi'ession of it at that time is the quotation that Judge Douglas makes, 
lie has not made the quotation with accuracy, but justice to him requires me to say 
tiiat it is sufficiently accurate not to change its sense- 

The sense of that quotation condensed is this — tliat this slavery element is a dui^ 
able element of discord among us, and tliat we sliall pi'obably oat liave perfect peace in 
this counti-y with it until it either masters the free principle in our Government, or 
is so far mastered by the free principle as for the public inind to rest in the belief 
that it is going to its end. This sentiment, which I now express in this way, was, at 
no great distance of time, perhaps in different language, and in connection with some 
collateral ideas, expressed by Gov. Sewai-d. Judge Douglas has been so much an- 
noyed by the expression of that sentiment that he has constantly, I believe, in almost 
all his speeches since it was uttered, been refemng to it. I find he alluded to it in 
his speech here, as well aa in the copy-i-ight essay. I do not now enter upon this 
for the puipose of making an elaborate argument to show that we were right in the 
expression of that sentiment. In other words, I shall not stop to say all tliat might 
properly be said upon this point; but I only ask your attention to it for the iiurpose 
of making one or two point upon it 

If you wili read the copy-right essay, you will discover that Judge Douglas him- 
self nays a controversy between the American Colonies and the Government of (ireat 
Britain began on the slaveiy question in 1699, and continued from that time until 
li e Bevolution; and, while he did not say so, we all know that it has continued with 
more or less violence ever since the Eevolution. 

Then we need not appeal to history, to the declarations of the framers of the Giov 
ernment, but we know i'mm Judge Douglas himself tliat slavery began to be an ele- 
ment of discord among the white people of this country as far back as 1699, or on« 
hundred and sixty years ago, or five generations of men— counting thirty years to a 
generation. Now it would seem to me that it might have occurred to Judge Douglao, 
or any body who had turned his attention to these facts, that there was something is 
the natm'e of that thing, slavery, somewhat durable for mischief and discord. 
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Thtrc is anotliti' poini I desire to make in regard to this matter, before I leavii 
it. From, the adoption of the Constitution down to 1820 is the precise period of our 
history when we liid comparative peace upon this question — the precise period of 
time when we came nearer to having peace about it than any ofJier time of that 
entire one hundred and sixty years, in which he aays it began, or of the eighty yeara 
of our own Constitution. Then it wouid be worth our while to stop and examine 
mto the probable reason of our coming nearer to having peace then than at any other 
time. Tiji? WHS the precise period of time in which our Others adopted, and during 
whiidi they followed, a policy restricting the spread of slavery, and tlie whole Union 
wiiB acquiescing iu it. The whole oountry looked forward to the ultimate estinclion 
of the institution. It was when a policy had been adopted and was prevdling, which 
led all just and right-minded men to suppose that slavery was gi'aidualiy coming to 
ao end, and that tliey might be quiet about it, watching it as it expired. I tlifnk 
Judge Douglas might have perceived that too, and whether he did or not, it is worth 
the attention of fdr-rainded men, here an4 elsewhere, to consider whether that is not. 
the truth of the case. If he had looked at these two facts, that this matter has been 
an element of discoi-d for one hundred and sixty years among this people, and that 
tfce only comparative peace we have had about it was when that policy prevailed in 
this Grovemment, which he now wars upon, he might then, perhaps, have been 
brought to a more just appreciation of what I said fifteen months ago — that "a 
house divided against itself cannot stand. I believe that this Government cannot 
endure permanently half slave and half free. I do not expect the houise to fall. I 
do not expect the tJnion to dissolve ; but I do expect it will cease to be divided. It 
will become all one thing or all the other. Either the opponents of slavery will 
arrest the furtlier spread of it, and place it where the public mind will I'est in the 
belief that it is in the course of ultimate extinction ; or its advocates will push it 
forward, until it shall become alike lawiiil in all the States, old as well as new, north 
as well as south." That was my sentiment at that time. In connection with it, I 
said, " we are now far into tlie fifth year, since a policy was inaugurated with the 
avowed object and confident promise of putting an end to slavery agitation. Under 
the operation of the policy, that agitation has not only not ceased, but has constantly 
augmented." 1 now say to you here that we are advanced still farther into the 
sixth year since that policy of Judge Douglas — tliat Popular Sovereignty of his, for 
quieting the slavery question — was made the national policy. Fifteen months more 
have been added since I uttered that sentiment, and I call upon you, and all other 
right-minded men, to say whether that fifteen months have belied or corroborated my 
words. 

While I am here upon this subject, I cannot but express gratitude that this true 
view of this element of discord among us — as I believe it is — is attracting more and 
more attention. I do not believe that Glov. Seward uttered that sentiment because 
I had done so before, but because he reflected upon tins subject and saw tiie truth 
of it Nor do I believe, because Gov. Seward or I uttered it, that Mr. Hickman 
of Pennsylvania, in different language, since that time, has declared his belief in tho 
ulter antagonism which exists between the principles of liberty and slavery. You 
sof we are multiplying.- Now, while I am speaking of Hickman, let me say, I know 
but little about him. I have never seen hiin, and know scarcely any thing about the 
man i but I will say this much of him : Of all the anti-Lecompton Democracy that 
have been brought to my notice, he alone has the true, genuine ring of the metal. 
And now, without indorsing any thing else he has said, I will ask this audience to 
give three cheers for Hickman. [The audience responded with three rousing cheers 
&fr Hickmao.] 

Another point in the copy-right essay to which I would ask your attention, is 
rather a feature to be extracted from the whole thing, thwi from any express 
declaration of it at any point. It is a genei'aJ feature of that document, and 
indeed, of all of .Tudj,'e Douglas's discu.-isions of this question, that tiie Terri- 
tories ol' the United States and the States of this Union are exactly alike — 
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tliat Iherc is no diRerenoe between them at ail — that fhe Constitufion applies 
to ihe Territories precisely as it does to the States — and that the United States Go¥- 
ernment, under tiie Constitution, may not do in a Siate what it may not do ia a Ter- 
i-itoi'y, and what it must do in a State, it must do in a Territory. Gientiemen, ia that 
a true view of tlie case ? It is necessary for tliis squatter sovereignty ; but ia it ti-ue ? 

Let us consider. Wbat does it depend upon ? It depends altogether upon the 
proposilioti tlint the States must, without the ioteiference of the Genei-al Govei'n- 
ment, do all Uiose tiings that pertain exclusively to themselves — that are loeal in 
their nature, that have no connection with the General GoTemraent, After Judge 
Douglas lias established this proposition, which nobody disputes or ever has dispuied, 
he ()roceeda to assume, without proving it, that slavery is one of those little, unim- 
portant, trivial matters which are of just about as much consequence aa the question 
would be to me, whether my neighbor should raise homed cattle or plant tobacco ; 
that there is no moral question about it, but tliat it is altogetlier a matter of dollars 
and (Mints ; that when a new Territory is opened for settlement, the flret man who 
goes into it may plant there a thing which, like the Canada thistle or some other of 
those pests of the soil, cannot be dug out by tbe millions of men who will rame there- 
aiier ; that it is one of those little things that is so trivial in its nature that it has no 
effect upon any body save tie few men who first plant upon the soil; that it b not a 
thing which in any way affects the family of communities comfiosing tliese States, 
nor any way endangers the General Government, Judge Douglas ignores altogether 
the very well known facl, that we have never had a serious menace to our political 
existence, except it sprang from tins thing, which he chooses to regard aa only upon 
a par with onions and potatoes. 

Turn it, and contemplate it in another view. He says, that according to his Pop- 
ular Sovereignty, die General Government may give to the Territories governoi-s, 
judgKi, marshals, secretaries, and all the other chief men to govern thera, but they 
must not touch upon this other question. Why ? The question of who sliall be Gov- 
ernor of a Territory for a year or two, and pass away, without his track being left, 
upon the soil, or an act which he did for good or for evil being left behind, is a ques- 
tion of vast national magnitude. It is so much opposed in its natui'e to locality, that 
the nation itself must decide it; while this other matter of planting slavery upon a 
soil — a thing which once planted cannot be eradicated by the succeeding millions who 
have as much right there as the fii'st comers, or if eradicated, not without infinite dil- 
(iculty and a long atru^le — he considers the power to prohibit it, as one of these lit- 
tle, local, trivial things tliat the nation ought uot to say a word ahout ; that it affecls 
nobody save the few men who are there. ' 

Take these two things and consider them together, present the question of planting 
a State with the iHstitution of slaveiy by the side of a question of who shall be Gov- 
ei-nor of Kansas for a year or two, and is there a man hei'e, — is there a man on eai'th, 
who would not say the Governor question ia the little one, and the slavery question 
is fhe gi-eat one ? I aak any honest Democrat if the small, the local, and the trivial 
and temjiorary question is not, who shall be Governor? While the durable^ the mi- 
poriant and the mischievous one is, shall this soil be planted with slavery ? 

This is an idea, I suppose, which has arisen in Judge Douglas's mind from his pe- 
culiar structure. I suppose the institution of slavery really boks smiill to him. He 
is so put up by nature that a lash upon his back would hni-t him, but a lash upon any 
body else's back does not hurt him. That is the build of the man, and consequently 
he looks upon the matter of slavery in this unimportant light. 

Judge Douglas ought to remember when he is endeavoring to force this policy up- 
on the American people that while he is put up in that way a good many are not. 
He ought to remember that there was once in this country a man by the name of 
Thomas Jefferson, supposed to be a Democrat — a man whose principles and policy 
ai-e not very prevalent amongst Democrats to-day, it is trae ; but thai man did not 
take exactly this view of the insignificance of the element of slavery whicli our friend 
Judge Douglas does. In contemplation of this thing, we all know he was led tc ea> 
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claim, " I tremble for my country when I rememlier that God is just! " We know 
how he looked upon it when he thu9 expressed himself. There was danger to this 
country — danger of the avenging justice of God in that little unimportant Popular 
Sovereignty question of Judge Douglas, He supposed tJiere was a question of G^d'a 
eternal justice wrapped up in the enslaving of any race of men, or any man, and that 
those who did so hraved the ai'ra of Jehovah — that when a nation thus darvd the Al- 
mighty, every fi'iend of that nation had cause to dread his wi-ath. Choo.se ye be- 
tween Jetfei'son and Douglas &s to what is the true view of this element among us. 

There is anothvir little ditficulty about this matter of ti-eating the Territories and 
Slates alike in all things, to which I ask your attention, and I shall leave this br-anch 
of tlip case. If there is no difference between tliem, wliy not make the TerriCoriea 
Stat.1^ at once ? What is the reason that Kansas was not fit to vome into tbf Union 
wben it was organized into a Territory, in Judge Douglas's view? Can any of you 
tell any reason why it should not have come into the Union at once ? They are fit^ 
as he thinks, to decide upon the slavery question — the largest and most important 
with which they could possibly deal — what could they do by coming into the Union 
that they are not lit to do, according to his view, by staying out of it? Oli, they are 
not fit to sit in Congress and decide upon the rates of postage, or questions of ad va- 
lorem or specific duties on foreign goods, or live oak timber contracts ; they are not 
fit to decide tiiese vastly important matters, which are national in their import, but 
they are fit, " from the jump," to decide this little negi-o question. But, gentlemen, 
the case is too plain ; I occupy too much time on this head, and I pass on. 

Near the close of the copy-right essay, the Judge, I think, comes very near kicking 
his own fat into the fire. I did not think, when I commenced these remarks, tliat I 
would read fiwrn that article, but I now believe I will : 

" This exposition of the history of these measures, shows conclusively that the au- 
thors of the Compromise Measures of 1850 and of the Kansas-Ncbi-aska act of 
1854, as well as the members of the Continental Congi-ess of 1774, and the found- 
ers of our system of Government subsequent to the Revolution, regarded the people 
of the TeiTitories and Colonies as political communities whidi were entitled to a free 
and exclusive power of legislation in their pi-ovisional legislatures, where their repre- 
sentation could alone be preserved, in all cases of taxation and internal polity." 

When the Judge saw that putting in the word "slavery" would contradict his own 
history, he put in what he knew would pass as synonymous with it : " internal poli- 
ty." Wlienever we find that in one of his speeches, the substitute is used in thia 
manner;- and I can tell you the reason. It would be too bald a contradictiou to say 
slavery, but " internal polity" is a general phrase, which would pass in some quar- 
ters, and which he hopes will pass with the reading community for the same thing: 

" This right pertains to the people collectively, as a law-abiding and jieaceful com- 
munity, and not in the isolated individuals who may wander upon die public domain 
in violation of the law. It can only be exercised where there are inhabitants suflV- 
dent to constitute a Government, and capable of performing its various funttions and 
duties, a fact to be ascertained and determined by" — who do you think ? Judge 
])ouglas says "By Congress ! " 

" Whether the number shall be fixed at ten, fifteen or twenty thousand inhabitants, 
does not affect the principle." 

Now I have only a few comments to make. Popular Sovereignty, by his own 
words, does not pertain to the few persons who wander upon the public domain in vi- 
olation of law. We have bis words for that. When it does pertain to tlem, is when 
they are sufficient to be fonned into an organized political community, and lie fixes 
the minimum for that at 10,000, and the maximum at 20,000. . Now I would like 
to know what is to be done with the 9,000? Are they all to he treated, until tliey 
are large enough to be organized into a political community, as wanderers upon the 
public land in violation of law? And if so treated and driven out, at what point of 
time would there ever be ten thousand? If they were not driven out, but remained 
there as ti'cspassers upon the public land in violation of the law, can they establish 
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elfivery there? No, — the Judge saya Popular Sovereignty don't pertiiiii to them 
then. Can they exclude it tlien ? No, Popular Sovereigaty don't pertain to them 
then. I would like to know, in the case covered by the Essay, what condition the 
people of the Territory are ia before they reach the number of ten thousand ? 

But the main point I wish lo ask attention to is, that the question as to when they 
shall have reached a sufficient number to be formed into a regulai oi^nized commu- 
nity, is V be decided "by Congress." Judge Douglas says so. Well, gnutlumcu, 
(liat is about alt we want. No, that is all the Southerners want. That is wliat all 
lliose who aiT) for slavery want. Tliey do not want Congress to prohibit slavery from 
coraing into the new Territories, and they do not want Popular Sovereignty to hin- 
der it ; and as Congress is to say when they are ready lo be organized, all tjiat the 
South ha.-; to do is to get Congress to hold off. Let Congress liold off uncil they ai-e 
ready to be admitted as a State, and the South has all it wants in taking slavery inio 
and planting it in all the Territories that we now have, or hereafter may have. In 
a word, the whole thing, at a dash of the pen, is at last put in the power of Con- 
gress i Inr if they do not have this Popular Sovereignty until Congres.s organizes 
them, I ask if it at last does not come from Congi-ess ? If, at last, it amounts lo any 
thing at all, Congress gives it to them, I submit tiiis rather for your reflection than 
for comment After all fiat is stud, at last by a dash of the pen, every thing thai 
has gone before is undone, and he puts the whole question under the control of Con- 
gress. After lighting through more than three hours, if you undertake to read it, he 
lit last places the whole matter under the control of that power which he had been 
contending against, and arrives at a result directly contrary to what he had been la- 
boring to do. He at last leaves the whole matter to the control of Congress. 

There are two main objects, as I understand it, of this Harper's Magazine essay. 
One vr(\s to show, if possible, that the men of our revolutionary times were in favor 
of his Popular Sovereignty ; and the other was to show that the Dred Scott decision 
had not entirely squelched out this Popular Sovei-eignty. I do not proiiose, in re- 
gain! to this argument drawn from the histoiy of former times, to enter into a detailed 
examination of the historical statements he has made. I have the impres.<ion that 
they are inaccurate in a great many instances. Sometimes in positive statement, but 
^■ery much more inaccurate by the suppression of statements that really belong to the 
history. But I do not propose to affii'm that this is so to any very great extent ; or to 
enter into a very minute examination of his historical statements. I avoid doing so 
upon this principle — that if it were important for me to pass oat of this lot in the 
least period of time possible, and I came to that fence and saw by a calculation of 
my known sti'ength and a^lity that I could clear i at a bound ould be folly for 
me to stop and consider whether I could or not craw hrou h a c ack. So I say of 
the whole history, contained in his essay, where he ndeavo ed o hnk the men of tlie 
lievolution to Po[fcilar Sovereignty. It only requ es an effort o leap out of it — a 
siiiglf! bound to be entirely successful. If you read over you will find that he 
quotes here and there from documents of the revolutionary time^, tending to show 
that the people of the colonies were desirous of regulating their own concerns in their 
own way, that the British Government should not interfere ; that at one time they 
.struggled with the British Groverament to be permitted to exclude the African slave- 
ti'ude ; if not directly, to be permitted to exclude it indirectly by taxation sufficient 
to discourage and destroy it. From these and many things of this sort, Judge Doug- 
la '• argues that they were in fevor of the people of our own Territories excluding 
slavery if they wanted to, or planting it there if they wanted to, doing just as they 
pleased from the time they settled upon the Territory. Now, however his history 
may apply, and whatever of his ailment there may be that is sound and accurate 
or unsound and inaccurate, if we can find out what these men did themselves do up- 
on this very question of slavery in the Territories, does it not end the whole thing? 
If afler all this labor and effort to show that the men of the Revolution were in favor 
of his Popular Sovereignty and his mode of dealing with slavery in the Territories, 
we pan show that these very men took hold of that subject, and dealt with it, we can 
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see fur ourselvts how they dealt wil i it. It is not a matter of argument or infer- 
ence, but we know whnt they thought about it. 

It is precisely upon that part of the history of the country, that one important 
omission is made by Judge Douglas. He selects parts of the history of the Uniled 
States upon the subject of slavery, and treats it as tjic whole, omitting from his histor- 
ical sketch the legislatioo of Congress in regard to the admission of Missouri, by 
which the Missouri Compromise was, established, and slavery excluded from a country 
half as large as the present United States. All this is left out of his history, and in 
aowise alluded to by hha, so far as 1 can remember, save once, when he maltes a 
remark, that upon his principle the Supreme Court were authorized to pronounce a 
decisioi that the act called the Missouri Compromise was uuconstitutiouiJ. All that 
history has been left out. But this part of the history of the country was not made 
by the men of the Eevolution. 

There was another part of our political history made by the veiy men who were 
die actors in the Revolution, which has taken the name of the Ordinance ol' '87. 
Let me bring that histoiy to your attention. In 1784, I believe, this same Mr. Jef- 
ferson drew up an ordinance for the government of the country upon which we now 
stand ; or rather a fi-ame or draft of an ordinance for the government of this coun- 
try, here in Ohio, our neighbors in Indiana, us who live in Illinois, our neighbors in 
Wisconsin and Michigan. In tliat ordinance, drawn up not only for tie government 
of that Territory, but for the Territories south of the Ohio Eiver, Mr. Jefferson 
expressly provided for the prohibition of slavery. Judge Douglas says, and perhaps 
is riglit, that that provision was lost from that ordinance. I believe that is true. 
When the vote was taken upon it, a miy'ority of all present in the Congress of the 
Confederatioa voted for it ; but there wei-e so many absentees that those voting for 
it did not make the clear majority necessary, and it was lost. But three years after 
that the Congress of the Confederation were together again, and they adopted a new 
ordinance for the government of this Northwest TeiTitory, not contemplaiing terri- 
tory south of the river, for the States owning that territory had hidierlo refrained 
from (pving it to the GJeneral Government; hence they made the ordinance to apply 
only to what the Government owned. In that, the provision excluding slavery wai 
inserted cmd passed unanimously, or at any rate it passed and became a part of the 
law of the land. Under that ordinance we live. Fii'st here in Ohio you were a 
Territoiry, then an enabling act was passed, authorizing you to form a Constitution 
and State Government, provided it was republican and not in conflict with the Ordi- 
nance of '87. When you framed your Constitution and presented it for admission, 
I tliink you will find the le^slatiou upon the subject will show that, "whereas you 
had formed a Constitution that was republican, and not in conflict with the Ordinance of 
'87," thei'efore, you were admitted upon equal footing with the original States. The 
same process in a few years was gone through wuh in Indiana, and so with Illinois, 
Mid the same substantially with Michigan and Wisconsin 

Not only did that ordinance prevail, but it was constantly looked to whenever a 
3tep was taken by a new Territory lo become a StatP Congress always turned 
their attention to it, and in all their movements upon thio subject, they traced theit 
course by that Ordinance of '87. When they admitted new States, they adverlised 
them of tliis ordinance as a part of the legislation of the country. They did so be- 
cause they had traced the Ordinance of '87 throughout the history of tliis country. 
Begin with the men of the Kevolution, and go down tor sixty entire years, and until 
the last scrap of that Territory comes into the Union in the form of the State of 
Wisconsin — every thing was made to conform with the Oidinance of '87, excluding 
■lavery from that vast extent of country. 

I omitted to mention in the right place that the Constitution of the United States 
was in process of being framed when that oi'dinance was made by the Congress 
of the Confederation ; and one of the first acts of Congress itself, under the new 
Constitution itsetf, was to give force to that ordinance by putting power to carry it 
out in the hands of the new of&cei^ under the Constitution, in the place of the old 
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ones, who had. been legislated out of existence by the change in the Governmeal 
from the Confederation to the Constitution. Not only so, but I believe Indiiina once 
or twice, if not Ohio, petitioned the Genei'al Government tor tlie privilegi. of sus- 
[lending that provision and allowing them to have slaves. A report made by Mr. 
Randolph, of Virginia, himaelf a slaveholder, was directly against it, and the action 
was to refuse them tlie privilege of violating the Ordinance of '87. 

This period of hiatoiy, which I have run over briefiy, L=, 1 presume, as familiar to 
most of this assembly as any other part of tie histoiy oi' our country. I supixi^e 
that tew of ray hearers are not as familiar with that j>art of history as I am, aud 1 
only mention it to i-ecall your attention to it at tliis timfs. And hence I ask liow I'x- 
ti-aoi'dinavy a thing it is that a man who has occupied a position upon the floor oi llie 
Senate of the United States, who is now in his third term, and who looks to !-(;i: rhu 
Government of this whole countiy fail into his own hands, pretending to givf a 
trulhfui and accurate history of the slavery question in this countiy, should m tn- 
tirely ignore the whole of that portion of our history — the most important of al!. 
Is it not a most extraordinary spectacle, that a man should stand up and ask for iiuy 
confidence in his statements, who sets out as he does with portions of history, calling 
upon the people to believe that it is a true and tair representation, when the leading 
part, and controlling feature, of tie whole history is carefully suppi-essed? 

But the mere leaving out is not the most remarkable feature of this moat remark- 
able essay. His proposition is to establish that the leading men of the Revolution 
were for his great principle of non-intervention by the Government in the question 
of slavery in the Territories! while history shows that they decided in the cases 
actually brought before them, in exactly the contrary way, and he knows it. Not 
only did they so decide at that time, but they stuck io it dm-ing sixty years, through 
tluck and ttin, as long as there was one of the revolutionary heroes upon the stage 
of political action. Through their whole course, from first to last, they chmg to 
freedom. And now he asks the community to believe that the men of the Byvolu- 
lion were in favor of his gi-eat piinciple, when we have the naked history that they 
themselves dealt with this veiy subject-matter of his principle, and utterly re- 
[ludiated his principle, acting upon a precisely contrary ground. If is as im- 
pudent and absui-d as if a prosecuting attorney should stand up before a jury, 
and ask them to convict A as the murderer of B, while B was walking alive before 

I say again, if Judge Douglas asserts that the men of the Eevolution acted upon 
principles by which, to be consistent with themselves, they ought io have adopted his 
populai' sovereignty, then, upon a cotisideration of his own argument, he had a rjgiit 
to make you believe that they understood the principles of government, but misap- 
plied them — that he has arisen to enlighten the world as to the just application of 
this principle. He has a right to try to persuade you that he understands tlieir 
principles better than they did, and, therefore, he will apply them now, not as thuy 
did, but a« they ought to have done. He has a right to go before the eommuiuty, 
and fry to convince them of this ; but he has no right to attempt to impose upon 
any one the belief that these men themselves approved of his great principJo, 
There are two ways of establishing a proposition. One is by tiying to demoii^irale 
it upon reason ; and the other is, to show that great men in former times have 
thought so and so. and thus to pass it by the weight of pure authority. Now, if Jiiiige 
Douglas will demonstrate somehow that this is popular sovereignty — the riglit of one 
man to make a slave of another, without any right in that other, or any one else to 
object — demonstrate it as Euclid demonstrated propositions — there is no objection. 
But when he comes forward, seeking to carry a principle by brining to it the au- 
thority of men who themselves utterly repudiate that principle, I ask tlial he shall 
not be permitted to do it. 

I see, in the Judge's speech here, a short sentence in these words : " Oiir fathers, 
when they formed this Government under which we live, understood this question 
just as well and even better than we do now." That is true ; I stick to tliat. I 
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will stand by Judge Douglas in that to the bitter end. And now, Judge Bouglas, 
come and stand by me, and ti-utht'uUy show how they acted, understanding it better 
than we do. All I ask of you, Judge Douglas, is to stick to the proposition that the 
men of ihe Revolution understood tins subject better than we do now, and with thai 
ielier ttitderstanding they acted better than you are trying to act now. 

I wish to say something now in i-egard to the Di-ed Scott decision, as dealt with 
by Judge Douglas, In that. " memoi'able debate " between Judge Douglas and my- 
self, last year, tiie Judge ttiought fit to ccmmence a process of catechising me, and 
at Fieeport 1 answered his questions, and propounded some to him. Among others 
pr'jpounded to him was one tliat I have heiT, now. The substance, as 1 remember 
i(, is, " Can the people of a United States Teri'itory, under the Dred Scott decision, 
in any lairiul way, against tlie wish of any citizen of the United Slates, exclude 
slavciy fiiam its limits, prior to the formation of a State Constitution?" He answered 
that they eould lawfully exclude slavery from the United States Territories, notwith- 
standlug the Dred Scott decision. Tliere was aometliing about that answer (bat has 
probably been a trouble to the Judge ever since. 

The Dred Scott decision expressly gives every citizen of the United States a 
right to carry his slaves into tlie United States Territories. And now there was 
some inconsistency in saying that the decision was right, and saying, too, that the 
people of the Territory could lawfully di'ive slavei'y out again. When all the trash, 
the words, the collateral matter, was cleared away from it — all the chaff was fanned 
out of it, it was a hare absurdity — no less than that a thing may he lawfuMy driven 
aviayjrom where it has a lawfid right to he. Clear it of all the vei'biage, and that 
is the naked truth of his proposition — that a thing may be lawfiiSly driven from the 
place where it has a lawful right to stay. Well, it was because the Judge couldn't 
help seemg tliis, tliat he has had so much trouble with it ; and what I want to ask 
your especial attention to, just now, is to remind you, if you have not noticed the 
iaia, tliat the Judge does not any longer say that the people can exclude slavery. 
He does not say so in the copy-right essay ; he did not say so in ihe speech that he 
made here ; and, so far as I know, since his re-election to the Senate, he has never 
said, as lie did at Freeport, that tlie people of the Territories can exclude siaverj'. 
He desires that you, who wish the Teri'itories to remain free, should believe tliat he 
stands by tiiat position, but he does not say it himself. He escapes to some extent 
the ^suni position I have stated by changing his language entirely. What be saya 
now is something different in language, and we will consider whether it is not differ- 
ent in sense too. It is now that the Dred Scott decision, or rather the Constitution 
under that decision, does not cariy slavery into the Territories beyond the power of 
the people of the Territories to control it as other property. He does not say the 
people can drive it out, but they can control it as other properly. The languaj»e is 
different ; we should »»nsider whether the sense is differenL Driving a horse out of 
this lot is too plain a proposition to be mistaken about ; it is putting him on the other 
side of the fence. Or it might be a sort of exclusion of hun from the lot if you 
wei'e to kill him and let the worms devour him ; but neither of these things is the 
fame as " controlling him as other property." That would be to feed him, fq pam- 
per him, to ride him, to use and abuse him, to make tlie most money out of him " as 
other property;" but please you, what do the men who are in fevor of slavery want 
more than this? What do they really want, other than that slavery, being in the 
Territories, shall be controlled as other property ? 

-If they want any thing else, I do not comprehend it, I ask your attention to this, 
first, tor the purpose of pointing out the change of givund the Judge has made ; and, 
in the second place, the importance of the change— that that change is not such as to 
give you gentlemen who want his popular sovereignty the power to exclude the in- 
stitution or drive it out at all. I know the Judge sometimes squints at the ai'gimient 
that in controlling it as other property by unfriendly legislation they may control it to 
death, as you might in the case of a horse, perhaps, feed him so lightly and ride him 
BO mucii. tjiat he would die. But when you come to legislative control, there is some- 
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tiling more to be attended to. I have no doubt, tnyself, that if tlie Terriiories should 
uniferlake to control slave property as other property — that la, control it in such a 
way that it would be the most valuable as pi'operty, and make it bear ita just propor- 
tion in the way of burdens as property — retiily deal with it as property — the Supreme 
Court of the United States will say, " God speed you and amen." But I undertake 
to give the opinion, at least, that if the Territories attempt by any direct leginiation to 
drive the man witli his slave out of iLe Territory, or to decide that his slave is free be- 
cause of his being taken in there, or to tax him to such an extent that he e-annot keep 
him there, the Supreme Court will unheaitalingly decide aU such legielacioti uncon- 
stitutional, as long as that Supreme Court is constructed as the Dred Scott Supreme 
Court ia. The lirat two things they have already decided, eKcept that there is a lUlle 
quibble among lawyers between the words dicta and decision. They liave already 
decided a negro cannot be made fi«e by territorial legislation. 

What is that Dred Scott decision ? Judge Douglas laboi^ to show that it is one 
tiling, while I think it is altc^ether different It is a long opinion, but it is all em- 
bodied in tills short, statement: "The Constitution of die United States ibrhids 
Congress to deprive a man of hia property, without due process of law ; the right 
ot property in slaves is distinctly and expressly affinned in that Constitution ; there- 
fore if CongfCM shall undertake to say that a man's slave is no longer his slave, when 
he crosses a certain line into a Territory, that is depriving liim of his property without 
due process of la,w, and is unconstitutional" There is the whole Di-ed Scott decis- 
ion. They add that if Congress cannot do so itseF, Congress cannot confer any 
power to do so, and hence any effort by the Territorial Legislature to do either of 
these things is absolutely decided against It is a foregone conclusion by that courL 

Now, as to this indirect mode by " unfriendly legislation," all lawyers here will 
readily understand that such a proposition cannot be tolerated for a moment, because 
a legislature cannot indirectly do that which it cannot accomplish directly. Then I 
say any legislation to control this property, as property, for its benefit as property, 
would be liailed by this Dred Scott Supreme Court, and fully sustained ; but any 
legislation driving slave property out, or destroying it as properly, directly or indi- 
rectly, will most assuredly, by that court, be held unconstitutional. 

Judge Douglas says if the Constitution carries slavery into the Tervilories, beyond 
the power of the people of the Territories to control it as other property, then it fol- 
lows logically that eveiy one who swears to support the Constitution of the United 
States, must give that support to that properly which it needs. And if the Constitu- 
tion carries slavery info the Territories, beyond the power of the people to control it 
as other property, then it also carries it into the States, because the Constitution ia 
the supreme law of the land. Now, gentlemen, if it were not for my excessive modesty 
I would say tliat I told that very thing to Judge Douglas qnite a yeiir ago. This 
argument is here in print, and if it were not for my modesty, as I said, I might call 
your attention to if. If you read it, you vnW find,„ihat I not only made liat argument, 
but made it better than he has made it since, 

There ia, however, this difference I say now, and stad then, there is no sort of 
question that the Supreme Court kaa decided that it is the right of the slaveholder to 
lake his slave and hold him in the Territoiy ; and saying this, Judge Douglas hira- 
BcH admits the conclusion. He says if that ia so, this consequence will follow ; and 
because this consequence would follow, his argument is, the decision cannot, therefore, 
be that way — "thai would spoil my Popular Sovereignty, and it cannot be possible 
that this great principle has been squelched out in tJiia extraordinary way. It might 
be, if it were not for the extraordinary conseqnenees of apoiling my humbug." 

Another feature of the Judge's ai^ument about the Dred Scott case is, an effort to 
show that that decision deals altogether in declarations of negatives ; that the Consti- 
tution does not aiRnn any thing as expounded by the Dred Scott decision, but it only 
declares a want of power — a total absence of power, in reference to tlie Ten'ilories. 
It seema to be his purpose to make the whole of tliat decision to result in a mere 
negative declaration of a want of power in Congress to do any thing in relation to Ihia 
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matter in the Territories. I know the opinion oi' the Judges states that there is a 
total absence of power ; but that is, unfortunately, not all it stales ; for the Judges 
add that the right of property in a slave is distinetly tuid expressly affirmed in the 
Constitution. It does not stop at saying that the right of property in a slave is rec- 
t^nized in the Constitution, is declared to exist somewhere in the Constitution, but 
says it ia affirmed in tiie Constitution. Its language is equivalent to saying that it ia 
embodied and so woven into that instrument that it cannot be detadied without break- 
ing the Constitution itself. In a word, it is part of the Constitution. 

Douglas is singularly unfortunate in his effort to mate out that decision to be al- 
together negative, when the express language at the vital pai'C is that this is distinct- 
ly aiSimed in tbe Constitution. I think myself, aiid I repeat it here, that thU decis- 
ion does not merely carry slavery into the Tendtories, but by its logical conclusion it 
caiTies it into the States in which we live. One provision of that Constitution is, that 
it shall be the supreme law of the land — I do not quote the language — any Constitu- 
tion or law of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. This Dred Scott decision 
says that the right of property in a slave is affirmed in that Constitution, which is 
the supreme law of the land, any State Constitution or law notwithstanding. Then 
1 say tliat to destroy a thing which is distinctly afemed and supported by the su- 
preme law of the land, even by a State Constitution or law, is a violation of that 
supreme law, and there is no escape from it. In my judgment there is no avoiding 
tliat result, save that the American people shall see tliat Constitutions are better con- 
strued than our Constitution is construed in that decision. They must laJte care that 
it is more feithfully and truly carried out than it is there expounded, 

I must hasten to a conclusion. Near the beginning of my remarks, I said that this 
insidious Douglas Popular Sovereignity is the measure tiat now threatens the pur- 
pose of the Bepubliean party, to prevent slavery from being nationalized in the United 
States. I propose to ask your atteation for a little while to some propositions in af- 
firmance ofi that statement Take it just as it stands, and apply it as a principle ; 
extend and apply that principle elsewhere and consider where it will lead you. I now 
put this proposiHon, that Judge Douglas's Popular Sovereignty applied will reopen the 
African slave-trade ; and I will demonstrate it by any vaiiety of ways in which you 
can turn the subject or look at it. 

The Judge says that tiie people of the Territories have the right, by hia principle, 
to have slaves, if they want them. Then I say tliat the people in Georgia have the 
right to buy slavfs in Africa, if fliey want them, and I defy any man on eai-th to 
show any distinction between the two things — (o show that the one is either more 
wicked or more unlawful; to show, on original principles, that one is better or worse 
than the other ; or to show by tlie Constitution, that one differs a whit from the other. 
He will tell me, doubtless, that there is no Constitutional provision against people 
taking slaves into the new Territories, and I tell him that there is equally no Constitu- 
tional provision against buying ^i^ves in Africa. He will tell you tliat a people, in 
the exercise of popular sovereignty, ouglit to do as they please about that thing, and 
have slaves if they want them ; and I tell you that the people of Georgia are as 
much entitled lo popular sovereignty and to buy slaves in Africa, if they want them, 
as the people of the Territory are to have slaves if they want them. I ask any 
man, dealing honestly with himself, to point out a distinction. 

I have recently seen a I itter of Jui^e Douglaa' in which, without stating that to 
W the ol>ject, he doubtless endeavors to make a distinction between the two. He says 
he is unalterably opposed to the repeal of the laws against tlie African slave-trade. 
And why ? He then seeks to give a reason that would not apply to his popular 
sovereignty in the Territories. What is that reason? "Tbe abolition of the Afri- 
can slave-trade is a compromise of the Constitution !" I dwiy it. There is no truth 
in the proposition that the aboUtion of the African slave-trade is a compromise of the 
Constitution. No man can put his linger on any thing in the Constitution, or on (h» 
line of history, which shows it. It is a mere barren assertion, made simply for the 
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purpose of getting up a distinction between (Jie revival of the Afrieati slave-trade 
and Ilia "gi'eat principle." 

At the time the Constitudon of ihe United States waa adopted it was expected 
tliat the elave-trade would be abolished. I should assert, and insist upon that, if 
Judge Douglas denied it. But I know that it wan equally expected that slavery 
would be excluded from the Tei'i'itoriea, and I can show by history, that in regard to 
these two thiugs, public opinion was exactly alike, wlule in i-egard to positive action, 
'here was more done m the Ordinance of '87 to resist the spi-ead erf slavery than 
was ever done to abolish the foreign slave-trade. Lest I be misnnderstood, I say 
iigain that at the time of the formation of the Constitution, public expectation was 
£»t the slave-trade would be afoohshed, but no more so than the spi-ead of slavery in 
,be Temtories should be restrained. They stand alike, except that in the Oi'dinance 
)f '87 thei-e was a mark left by public opinion, showing that it was more committed 
»gainst the spi-ead of slavery in the Territories than against tlie foreign slave- 
Compromise ! Wliat word of compromise was there about it. Why, the public 
sense was then in tavor of the abolition of the sJave-ti'ado ; but there was at the 
time a very great commercial intei-est involved in it and extensive capital in that 
bi-anch of trade. There were doubtless the incipient stages of improvement in the 
South in the way of fiirming, dependent on the alave-trade, and they made a propo- 
sition to Congress to alwUsh the trade after allowing it twenty years, a sufficient time 
tor the capital and commerce engaged in it to be transferred to other diatinela. Tiiey 
made no provision that it should be abolished in twenty years ; I do not doubt fliat they 
expected it woaM be ; but tliey made no bargain about It. The public sentiment left 
no doubt in the minds of any that it would be done away. I repeat, there is nothing 
in the history of those times in favor of that matter being a compromise of the Con- 
stitution. It waa the public expectation at the time, mimifested in. a thousand ways, 
thai the spread of slavery should also be restricted. 

Then I say if this pmciple is established, that there is no wrong in slavery, and 
whoever wants it ha-t a right to have it, is a matter of dollars and cents, a sort of 
question 93 to how they sliaU deal with brutes, that between us and the negro here 
there is no sort of question, but that at tJie South the question is between the negro 
and the crocodile. That is alL It is a mere matter of policy ; there is a perfect 
right according to interest to do just as you please — when this ia done, where this 
doctrine prevwis, the miners and sappers wiU have formed public opinion for the 
slave-ti'ade. They will be ready for Jeff. Davis and Stephens and other leaders of 
that company, to sound the bugle for the revival of the slave-trade, for (lie second 
Dr-ed Scott decision, for the flood of slavery to be poured over the free States, while 
we shall be here tied down and helpless and iim over like sheep. 

It id to be a part and pai-cei of this same idea, to say to men who want to adhere 
to the Demod-atic party, who have always belonged to that party, and arc only look- 
ing about tor some excuse to stick to it, hut nevertheless hate slavery, tliat Douglas's 
popular sovereignty is as good a way as aay to oppose slavery. They allow them- 
selves to be persuaded easily in accordance with their previous dispositions, into this 
belief, that it is about as good a way of opposing slaveiy as any, and we can do that 
without straining our old party ties or breaking up old political associations. We 
can do so without being called negro worsliipers. We can do that without being 
subjected to the jibes and sneers that are so readily thrown out in place of ai-gument 
where no argument can be found. So let us stick to this populai- sovereignty — this 
insidious popular sovereignty. Now let me caU your attention to one thing, that has 
really happened, which shows this gradual and steady debauching of public opinion, 
tills course of preparation for the revival of the slave-trade, for the territorial slave 
code, and the new Dred Scott decision that ia to carry slavery info the free States. 
Did you ever, five years ago, hear of any body in the world saying that the negro 
had no share in the Declaration of National Independence ; that it did not 
17 
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at all and when "all men" were spoken of uegrot 
included ? 

I am satisfied that five years ago that proposition ■ 
Kving being any where. I have been unable at s _ 
audience who would declare that he had ever known of any body saying so five yeara 
ago. But last year there was not a Douglas popular sovereign in Illinois who did 
not say it. Is there oce in Ohio but declares his firm belief that the Declaration of 
Indopendence did not mean negroes at all ? I do not know how this is ; I ha* e not 
bi;eti here much ; but I presume you are very much alike every where. Then I 
suppose tliat all now express the belief that the Declaration of Independence 
never did mean negroes. I call upon one of them to say tiiat he said it five 

If you ihink that now, and did not think it, then, the next thing that strikes me is 
to remark that there has been a change wrought in you, and a very significant change 
it is, being no less tJian changing the negro, in your estimation, from the rank of a 
man to that of a brute. They are taking him down, and placing him, when spoken 
of, among reptiles and crocodiles, as Judge Douglas himself expresses it. 

la not this change wrought in your minds a very important change ? Public 
opiuion in this country is every thing. In a nation like ours this popular 
sovereignty and squatter sovereignty have aii'eady wrought a change in the public 
mind to the extent I have stated. There is uo man in this crowd who can cott- 
iradict it. 

Now, if you are opposed to slavery honestly, as much as any body, I ask you to 
note that fact, and the like of which is to follow, to be plastered on, layer after layer, 
until very soon you are prepared to deal with the negro every where as with the brate. 
If public sentiment has not been debauched already to tliia point, a new turn of the 
screw in that dii-ection is all that is wanting; and this is constantly being done by 
the teachers of thb insidious popular sovereignty. You need hut one or two turns 
fiirther until your minds, uow ripening under these teachings, will he ready for all 
these things, and you will i-eceive and suppoi't, or submit to, the slave-trade, revived 
with ajl its horrors, a slave code enforced in our Territories, and a new Dred Scott 
dedsion to bring slavery up into the very heart of the free North. This, I must 
say, is but carrying out those words . praphetically spoken by Mr, Clay, many, many 
years ago — ^I believe moi-e than thirty yeajs, when he toid an audience that if they 
would repress all tendencies to liberty and uithnate emancipation, they must go hack lo 
the era of our independence and muzzle the cannon which thundered its annual joyous 
return on the Fourth of July ; they must blow out the moi'al lights around us ; they 
must penetrate the human sotil tuid eradicate the love of liberty ; but until they tlid 
these things, and others eloquently enumerated by him, they could not repr<ss all 
tendendes to ultimate emandpation. 

I ask attention to the fact that in a pre-eminent degree these popular sovereigns 
are at this work ; blowing out the moral lights arouad us ; teacliing that tha 
negro is no longer a man but a brute ; ' that (he Declaration has nothing to do 
with him; that he ranks with the crocodile and the reptile ; that man, with botly 
and soul, is a matter of dollars and cents. I surest to this portion of the OJiio 
Eepublicans, or Democrats, if there be any present, the serious consideration of this 
fact, that tliere is now going on among you a steady process of debauching public 
opinion on this subject. With this, my friends, 1 bid you adieu. 
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SPEECH OP HON. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

At Oinchvnati, Ohio, September, 1859. 



Mi Fellow-citizens oe the State op Ohio: This is llie fiist time in my 
iifK tliiit I have appeared before aa audienoe in so great a city as this. I therefore 
— tliotigh I am no longer a young man — make this appearance under some degree 
of embairaasment. But, I have found that wlien one is erabarraased, usually the 
shortest way to get through with it is to quit talking or thinking about it, and go at 
soinelhing else. 

I undersland that you Lave had recently with you my very distinguished fiiend, 
Judge Douglas, of Illinois, and I understaiid, without having had an opportunity 
(not greatly sought lo be sure) of seeing a report of the speech tliat he made here, 
that be did me the honor to meation my humble name. I suppose liiat be did so for 
the purpose of making some objection lo some sentiment at some time expressed by 
me. I should expect, it is true, that Judge Douglas bad reminded you, or informed 
you, if you bad never before heard it, that I had oac« in my life declared it as my 
opinion that this Govei-nmeat cannot "endure permanently half slave and half free; 
that a iiouse divided against itself cannot stand," and, as I had expressed it, I did 
not expect the house to fall; that I did not expect the Union to be dissolved j but 
that I did expect that it would cease to be divided; that it would become all one 
thing or all the other; that either the opposition of slavery would aiTest the further 
spread of it, and place it where the public mtnd would rest in the belief tliat it was 
in the course of ultimate extinction ; or the friends of slavery will push it foi'wai-d 
until it becomes alike lawful in aU the States, old or new, Iree as well as slave. I 
did, fifteen months ago, express that opinion, and upon many occasions Judge Douglas 
has denounced it, and has greatly, intentionally or unintentioaally, misrepresented 
my purpose in the expression of that opinion. 

I presume, without having seen a repert of his speech, that he did so here. I 
presume that he alluded also to that opinion in different language, having been ex- 
pressed at a subsequent time by Governor Seward of New York, and that he took 
tlie two in a lump and denounced them ; that he tried to point out that there wte 
something couched in this opinion which led to the making of an entii-e uniformity 
of the local institutions of the various States of the Union, in utter disregard of the dif- 
ierent States, which in their nature would seem lo require a variety of institutions, 
and a variety of laws, confoi-ming to the differencesintlie nature of the different States 

Not only so; I presume he insisted that this was a declaration of war between the 
free and slave States — that it was the sounding to the onset of continual war brtween 
the different States, the slave and free States. 

This charge, in this fonn, vras made by Judge Douglas, on, I beHeve, the 9th of 
July, 1858, in Chicago, in my hearing. On the next evening, I made some reply to 
it. I infoiTued him that many of the inferences, he drew from that expression of 
mine were altogether foreign to any puqiose entertained by me, and in so feir as he 
should ascribe these inferences to me, as my purpose, be was entirely mistaken ; and 
in so far as he might ai^ue that whatever might be my purpose, actious, conforming 
to my views, would lead to these results, he might argue and establish if he could; 
but, so far as purposes were coaoemed, he was totally mistaken as to me. 

When I made that reply to him — ^vhen I told him, on the question of declaring 
war between the different States of the Union, that I nad not said that I did not 
expect any peace upon this question until slavery was exterminated ; tliat I had only 
Siud I expected peace when that instltuliou was put where the public mind should 
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rest in the belief that it was in course of uitimate extinction ; that I heheved from 
the organization of our Government, until a very recent period of time, the institu- 
tion had been placed and continued upon such a basis ; that we had Itad compai'ative 
peace upon that question thivugh a portion of that period of time, only because the 
public mind rested in that belief in regard to it, Mid that when we returned io that 
position in relation to that matter, I supposed we should again have peace aa we pre- 
viously had. I assured him, as I now assure you, that I neither then had, nor have, 
or ever had, any purpose in any way of interfering with the institution of slavery, 
where it exists. 1 believe we have no power, under the Constitution of the United 
States ; or rather under the form of GSovemment under which we live, to interfere 
with the institution of slaveiy, or any other of the institutions of our sister States, Be 
tliey free ot slave States. I declared then, and I now i-edeclare, that I have as little 
inclination to interfere with the institution of slaveiy where it now exists, through 
tiie instrumentality of the General Grovemment, or any other instrumentality, as I be- 
lieve we have no power to do so. I accidentally used this expression : I had no 
purpose of entering into the slave States to disturb iJie institution of slavery! So, 
upon the first occasion that Judge Douglas got an opportunity (o reply to me, be 
passed by the whole body of what I had s^d upon that subject, and seized upon the 
parliculaV expression of mine, that I had no purpose of entering into the slave States 
to disturb the inslitulion of slaveiy. " Oh, no," said he, "he (Lincoln) won't enter 
into the slave States to disturb the institution of slavery j he is loo pi'udent a man to 
do such a thing as that; he only means that he will go on to the line between the 
free and slave States, and shoot ovei' at them. This is all he means to do. He 
means to do them all the harm he can, to disturb Ihem all he can, in such a way as 
to keep his own hide in perfect safety," 

Well, now, I did not think, at that time, that that was either a very dignified or 
verj logical ailment; but so it was, I had to get along with it as well as I could. 

It has occured to me here to-night, that if I ever do shoot over the line at the 
people on the other side of tlie line into a slave State, and purpose to do so, keeping 
my skin safe, that I have now about the best chance I slmll ever have. I shouM 
not wonder that there are some Kentuckians about this audience ; we are close to 
Kentucky ; and whether that be so or not, we are on elevated ground, and by speaking 
distinctly, I should not wonder if some of the Kentuckians would hear me on the 
other side of the river. For that reason I propose to address a portion of what I 
have to say to the Kentuckians. 

I say, then, in the first place, to the Kentuckians, that I am what they call, as I 
undeKtand It, a "Black Repubhcan." I think slavery is wrong, morally and politi- 
cally. I desire that it should be no fiirther spread in these United States, and I 
should not object if it should gradually terminate in the whole Union. While I say 
this for myself, 1 say to you Kentuckians, that I understand you differ radically with 
me upon this proposition; that you believe slavery is a good thing; that slavery is 
right; that it ought to be extended and perpetuated in this Union. Now, there be- 
ing this broad difference between us, I do not pretend in addressing myself to you 
Kentuckians, to attempt pi-oselyting you; that would be a vain effort. I do not en 
ter upon iL I only propose to try to show you that you ought \o nominate for the 
next Presidency, at Charieston, my distinguished friend, Judge Douglas. In all thai 
there is a difference between you and him, I understand he is sincerely for you, and 
voictf! wisely for you, than you are for yourselves. I will try to demonstrate that 
proposition. Understand now, I say that I believe he is as sincerely for you, an^ 
more wisely for you, than you are for yourselves. 

What do you want more than anything else to make sucee^ul your views of sla 
very — to advance the outspread of it, and to secure and perpetuate the nationalitj 
of it? What do you want more than any thing else? What is needed absolutely? 
What is indispensable to you ' Why ! if I may be allowed to answer the question, 
it is to retain a hold upon the North — it is to retain support and strength from the 
free States, If you can get this support and strength from the free Statoa you can 
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succeed. If you do not get this support and this strength from the free States, you 
are in the minority, and you ace beaten at ones. 

If that propositjon be admitted — and it is undeniable — then the next thing I say to 
you is, that Douglas of ail the men in this nation is tlie only man that affords you 
any liold upon the free States ; that no other man can give you any strength in the 
fi-ee Slates. This being so, if you doubt the otiier bi'aneh of tlio pi-oposition, whether 
he is for you — whether he is really for you, as I have expressed it, I propose asking 
your attention for a while to a few fads. 

The issue between you and me, understand, is, that I think slavery is wrong, and 
ought iiot to be outapi'ead, and you think it is right and ought to be extended and per- 
petuated. [A voice, "Oh, Lord."] That ia my Kentuckian I am talking to now. 

1 HOW proceed to try to show you tliat Douglas is as sincerely for you and more 
wisely for you than you are for yourselves. 

In the first place we know that in a Government like this, in a Government of the 
people, where the voice of all the men of that country, substantially, enters mto the 
execution— or administration rather — of the Government — in such a Goveinment, 
wliat lies Bi, the bottom of all of it, is public opinion. I lay doivn the proposition, 
tliat Judge Douglas is not only the man that promises you in advance a hold upon 
the North, and support in the Morth, but that he constantly moulds public opinion to 
your ends ; that in every possible way he can, he constantly moulds the pubhc opin- 
ion of the North to your ends ; and if there are a few things in which lie seems to 
be against you — a few things which he says that appea- to be against you, and a 
few that he forbears to say which you would like to have him say — you ought to 
i-emember that the saying of the one, or the forbeai'ing to say the other, would 
lose his hold upon the North, and, by consequence, would lose his capacity to serve 

Upon this subject of moulding public opinion, I call your attention to the fact — for 
a weli-eatabhshed fact it is — that the Judge nevej says your institution of slavery is 
wrong ; he never says it is right, to be sure, but he never says it is wrong. There is 
not a public man in the United States, I believe, with the exception of Senator Doug- 
las, who has not, at some time in his life, declared his opinion whether the thing is 
right or wrong; but, Senator Douglas never declares it is wrong. He leaves himself 
at perfect liberty to do all in your favor which he would be hindered from doing if he 
weie to declare the thing to be wrong. On the contrary, he takes all the chances 
that he has for inveigling the sentiment of the North, opposed to slavery, into your 
lupport, by never saying it is right. This you ought to set down to his ci'edit. You 
ftught to give him full ci'edit for this much, little though it be, in comparison to the 
ivhole which he does for you. 

Some other things I will ask your attention to. He stud upon the floor of the 
United States Senate, and he has repeated it as I understand a great many times, 
that he does not care whether slavery is "voted up or voted down." This again 
et.ows you, or ought to show you, if you would reason upon iL that he does not be- 
lieve it to be wrong, for a man may say, when he sees nothing wrong in a thing, that 
he does not care whether it be voted up or voted down ; but no man can logically say 
tliat he cares not whether a thing goes up or goes down, which to him appears to be 
wrong. You therefore have a demonstration in this, that to Judge Douglas's mind 
your iavorite institution which you would have spread out, and made perpetual, is no 

Another thing he tells you, in a speech made at Memphis, in Tennessee, shortly 
ut^r the canvass in Illinois, last year. He there distinctly lold the people, that there 
was a "line drawn by the Almighty across this continent, on the one side of which 
the soil must always be cultivated by slaves;" that he did not pretend to know exact- 
ly where that line was, but that there was such a line. I want to ask your attention 
to that proposition agsun ; that there is one portion of this continent where the Al- 
mighty has designed the soil shall always be cultivated by slaves ; that its being cul- 
tivated by slaves at that place is right ; that it has the direct sympatliy and authori- 
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ty of the Almighty. WheneTer you can get these Northern audiences to adopt the 
opinion that slavery is right on the other side of the Ohio ; whenever you can get 
them, in pursuance of Douglas's views, to adopt that sentiment, they will very readi- 
ly make the other argument, which is perfectly logical, that that which is right on 
that side of the Ohio, cannot be wrong on this, and that if you have that property on 
that aide of the Ohio, under the seal and stamp of the Almighty, when hy any means 
it escapes over here, it is wrong to have Constitutions and laws " to devil " you about 
it. So Douglas is moulding the public opinion of the North, first to say that the 
thing is right in your State over the Ohio river, and hence to say that that which is 
right there is not wrong liere, and that all laws and Constitutions here, recognizing it 
as being wrong, are themselves wrong, and ought to be repealed and abrogated, lie 
will tell you, men of Ohio, that if you choose here to have laws against slavery, it ia 
in conformity to the idea that your climate is not suited to it, that your climate is not 
suited to slave labor, and therefore you have Constitutions and laws against it. 

Let us attend to tiiat argument for a little while and see if it be sound. You do 
not raise sugar-cane (except the new-faahioned sugar-cane, and you' won't r^se that 
long), but they do raise it in Louisiana. Tou don't raise it in Ohio because you can't 
raise i( profitably, because the climate don't suit it They do raise it in Louisiana 
because there it is profitable. Now, Douglas will tell you tliat is precisely the sla- 
very question. That they do have slaves there because they are profitable, and you 
don't have them here because they are not profitable. If that is so, tlien it leads to 
dealing with the one precisely as with the other. Is there then any thing in the Con- 
stitution or laws of Ohio against rising sugar-cane? Have you found it necessary 
to put any such provision in your law ? Surely not ! No man desires to raise sugar- 
cane in Ohio; but, if any man did desire to do so, you would say it was a tyi'annical 
law that forbids his doing so, and whenever you shall agree witli Douglas, whenever 
your minds are brought to adopt his argument, aa surely you will have reached the 
conclusion, that although slavery is not profitable in Ohio, if any man wants it, it is 
wrong to him not to let him have it. 

In this matter Judge Douglas is preparing the public mind for you of Kentucky, 
to make perpetual that good thing in your estimaiion, about which you and I diffor. 

In this connffction let me ask your attontion to anotiier thing. I believe it is safe 
to assert that five years ago, no living man had expressed the opinion that the negro 
had no share in tiie Declaration of Independente. Let me slate that again : five 
years ago no living man had expressed the opinion that the negro had no share in 
the Dedaration of Independence. If there is in this lai'ge audience any man who 
ever knew of that opinion being put upon paper as much as five yeais ago, I will be 
obliged to him now or at a subsequent time to show it. 

K that be true I wish you then to note the next fact ; that within the space of five 
years Senator Douglas, in the argument of this question, has got his entire party, so 
far as I know, without exception, to join in saying that the negro has no share in the 
Declaration of Independence. If there be now in all tliese United Slates one Doug- 
las man that does not say this, I have been unable upon any occasion to scare him 
1^ Now if none of you said this five yeai-s ago, and all of you say it now, that is 
a matter that you Kentuckians ought to note. That is a vast change in the Nortiiei'ii 
public sentiment upon tliat question. 

Of what tendency is that change ? The tendency of that change is to bring the 
public mind to the conclusion that when men are spoken of, the negro is not meant ; 
that when negroes are spoken of, brutes alone are contemplated. That change 
in public sentiment has already degraded the black man in the estimation of Doug- 
las and his followers fi'om tiie condition of a man of some sort, and assigned him tn 
the condition of a brute. Now, you Kentuckians ouglit to give Douglas credit fo' 
this. That is the largest possible stride that can be made in regard to the perpetus* 
lion of your thing of slavery. 

A voice — " Speak to Ohio men, and not to Kentuckians !" 

Ml'. Lincoln — I beg permission to speak as I please. 
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In Kentucky perliaps, in many of the slave States certainly, you are trying to 
establish the rightfulness of slavery by reference to llie Bible, You ai-e trying to 
■(how diat slavery existed ia the Bible times by divine ordinance. Now, Douglas 
h wiser than you, for your own benefit, upon that subject. Douglas knows that 
whenever you establish that slavery was right by the Bible, it will occur thai that 
slavery was the slavery of the white man — of men without reference to eoloi^ — and 
he knows very well that you may enterlaia that idea in Kentucky as much as yoa 
please, but you will never win any Northern support upon it. He makes a wiser 
argument for you ; he makes the ailment tliat the slavery of the black man, the 
slavery of the man who has a skin of a different color from your own, ia right. He 
thereby brings to your support Northera votere who could not for a moment he 
brought by your own argument of the Bible-right of slavery. Will you not give 
him credit for that ? Will you not say tliat in this matter he is more wisely for you 
tlian you are for yourselves? 

Now, having established with his entire party this doctrine — having been entirely 
Buccessful in that branch of his efforts in your behalf, he is ready for another. 

At this same meeting at Memphis, he declaimed tliat, while in all contests between 
the negro and the white man, he was for the white man, but that in all questions be- 
tween the negro and the crocodile he was for the negro. He did not make that dec- 
laration accidentally at Memphis. He made it a great many times in the canvass in 
lilinoia laat year (though I don't know that it was repoi'ted in any of hia speeches 
there), but he fi'equently made it. I believe he repeated it at Columbus, and I 
should Eot wonder if he repeated it hei'e. It is, then, a deliberate way of express- 
ing himself upon that subject. It is a matter of mature deliberation with him thus 
to express himself upon that point of his case. It therefore requires some deliber- 
ate attention. 

The first inference seems to be that if you do not enslave the negro you are 
wronging the white man in some way or other ; and that whoever ia opposed to the 
negro being enslaved, is, in some way or other, against the white man. Is not that 
a fiilsehood ? If there was a necei^ary conflict between the white man and the 
negro, I should be for the white man as mueli as Judge Douglas ; but I say there ia 
no such necessary conflict. I say that there Is room enougli for ns all to be free, 
and that it not only does not wrong the white man that the negro should be free, but 
it positively wrongs the mass of the white men that the negro should be enslaved; 
that the mass of white men are really iujui-ed by the effects of slave labor in the 
vicinity of the fields of their own labor. 

But I do not desire to dwell upon this branch of the question more than to say 
that this assumption of his is false, and I do hope that that fallacy will not long pre- 
vail in the minds of intelligent white men. At all events, you ought to thank Judge 
Douglas for it. It is for your benefit it is made. 

The other branch of it is, that in a struggle between the negiD and the crocodile, 
he is for the negro. Well, I don't know that there is any struggle between the 
negro and the crocodile, either. I suppose that if a crocodile (or as we old Oliio 
River boatmen used to call them, alligators) should come aci-oss a white man, he 
would kill him if he could, and so he would a negro. But what, at last, is this piop- 
osition ? I beheve that it is a sort of proposition in proportion, which may be staled 
thus; "As the negro ia to the white man, so is the crocodile to the negro; and as 
the negro may rightfully treat the crocodile as a beast or reptile, so the white man 
may rightfully ti'eat the negro as a beaat or a reptile. That is really the " kuip *" of 
all that argument of his. 

Now, my brother Kentuckians, who belifive in this, you ought to thank Judge 
Douglas for having put that in a much more taking way than any of yourselves have 
done. 

Again, Douglas's great principle, " Popular Sovereignty," as he calls it, gives you, 
hy natui-al consequence, the revival of the alave-lriide whenever you want it. If 
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you question this, listen awhile, consider awhile, what I shall advance in support lA 
th&t proposition. 

He says that it is the sacred right of the man who goes into the Territories, to 
have slavery if he wants it. Grant that for argument's sake. Is it not the sacred 
right of (he man who don't go there equally to buy slaves in Africa, if he wants 
tbeni ? Can you point out the difference ? The man who goes into the Territories 
of Kansas and Nebraska, or any other new Territory, with the sacred right of tak- 
ing a slave there whicli helonj^ to Lim, would certainly have no more right to take 
OIK there than I would, who own no slave, but who would desire to buy one and take 
him there. You will not say — you, the friends of Judge Douglas — but that th6 
man who does noi own a slave, has an equal right to buy one and lake him to the 
Territory, as the other does ? 

A voice — "I want to ask a question. Don't foreign nations interfere with the 
slavo-ti'ade ?" 

Blr. Lincoln — Well! I understand it to be a principle of Democracy to whip for- 
eign nations whenever they inteifere with us. 

Voice — " I only asked for infoi-mation. I am a Repubhcan myself." 
Mr, Lincoln — You and I will be on the best terms in the world, but I do not wish 
to be diverted from the point I waa trying to press. 

I say that Douglas's Popular Sovereignty, establishing his sacred right in the peo- 
ple, if you please, if carried to its logical conclusion, gives equaUy the sacred right 
to the people of the States or the Tenitories themselves to buy slaves, wherever they 
can buy them cheapest ; and if any man can show a distinction, I should like to 
liear him try iL If any man can show how the peopl* of Kansas have a better 
right to slaves because they want them, than the people of Geor^a have to buy 
them in Africa, I want him to do it. I think it cannot be done. If it is " PopulM' 
Sovereignty " for the people to have slaves because they want tliera, it ia Popular 
Sovereignty for them to buy them in Africa, because they desire to do so. 

I know that Douglas has recently made a little effort — not seeming to notice that 
he had a different theory — has made an effort to get rid of that. He has written 
a letter, addressed to somebody I believe who resides in Iowa, declai-ing his opposi- 
tion to the repeal of the laws that prohibit the African slave-trade. He bases his 
opposition to such repeal upon the ground that these laws are themselves one of ths 
compromises of the Constitution of the United States. Now it would be veiy inter- 
esting to see Judge Douglas or any of his fiiends turn to tlie Constitution of the 
United States and point oiit that compi-omiae, to show where there is any compro- 
mise in the Constitution, or provision in the Constitution, express or implied, by 
which the administrators of that Constitution ai'C under any obligation to repeal 
the African slave-trade. I know, or at least I think I know, that the framers of 
tiiat Constitution did expect that the African slave-trade would be abolished at the 
end of twenty years, to which time their prohibition against its being abolished ex- 
tended. I tliink thei-e is abundant cotemporaneous history to show that the framers 
of tJie Constitution expected it to be abolished. But while they so expected, they 
gave notliing for that expectation, and they put no provision in the Constitution re- 
quiring it should be so abolished. The migration or importation of such persons as the 
States shall see fit to admit shall not be prohibited, but a certain tax might be levied 
upon such importation. But what was to be done after tliat time ? The Constitu- 
tion is as sijent about that as it is silent, personally, about myself. There is abso- 
lutely notliing in it about that subject — there is only the expectation of the framers 
of the Constitution that the slave-trade would be abolished at the end of tliat time, 
and they expected it would be abolished, owing to public sentiment, before that time, 
and they put that provision in, in order that it should not be abohshed before that 
lime, for reasons which I suppose tliey thought to be sound ones, but which I will not 
now try to enumerate before you. 

But while they expected the slave-tnide would be abolished at tiiat time, they ex- 
pected that tiie spread of slavery into the new Territories should also be restricted 
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It is as easy fo piiave that the framers of the Conslitutioii of the Uniied States ex 
pecttd that siaviii-j should be prohibited from extending into tJie new Ten'itories, as 
it is to prove that it was expected that the slave-trade nhould be abolished. Both 
tliese things were expected. One was no more expected tlian the other, and one was 
no more a compromise of the Constitution than the other. There was nothing said 
in the Constitution in regard to the spread of slavery into the Territory. I gi-ant 
dial, but there was something very important said about it by the same generation 
of men in the adoption of the old Onlinance of '87, through the influence of wliioh 
you Iiere in Ohio, our neighbors in Indiana, we in Illinois, our neighbors in Michigan 
and Wisconsin are happy, prosperous, teeming millions of free mea. That gen- 
eration of men, though not to the full extent members of ihe Convention that fi-amed 
t)iu Constitution, were to some extent members of that Convention, holding seat.-; at 
the same time in one body and the other, eo that if there was any compromise on 
either of these subjects, tlie strong evidence is that that compromise was in iavor of 
the rerifrietion of slavery from the new Territories. 

But Douglas says that he is imalterably opposed to the repeal of those laws ; 
because, in liis view, it is a compromise of the Constitution. Tou Kentuckiaiis, no 
doubt, are somewhat offended with that ! You ought not to be ! You ought to be 
patient 1 You ought to know that if he smd less than that, he would lose the power 
of "lugging" the Northern States to your support. EeaJly, what you would push 
him to do would fake from him his entire power to serve you. And you ought to 
remember how long, by precedent. Judge Douglas holds himself obliged to stick by 
compromises, Tou ought to remember that by the time you yourselves think yon 
are ready to inaugurate measures for the reviva] of tlie African slave-trade, that 
sufficient time will have amved, by precedent, for Judge Douglas to break through 
tliat compromke. He says now nothing more strong tiian he said in 1849 when he 
dec;lared in faror of the Missouri Compromise — that precisely four yours and a 
quarter after he declai-ed tliat compromise to be a sacred thing, which "no rufhiess 
hand would ever dare to touch," he, himself, brought forwai-d tlie measure, ruthlessly 
to destroy it. By a mere calculation of time it will only be four years more until 
he is ready to take back his profession about tlie sacredness of the Compromise 
abolishing the slave-trade. Precisely as soon as you are ready to have his sei'vices 
in that direction, by fair calculation, you may be sure of having them. 

But you remember and set down to Judge Douglas's debt, or discredit, that he, 
last year, said the people of Territories can, in spite of the Dred Scott decision, 
exclude your slaves irom those Tenitories ; thj^ he declared by " unfriendly 
legislation," the extension of your pi'operty into the new Tenitoriea may be 
cat off in the teeth of the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

He assumed that position at Freeport on the 27th of August, 1858. He said that 
tiie people of the Territories can exclude slavery, in so many words. You ought, 
however, to bear in mind that he has never said it since. You may himt in every 
speech that he has since made, and he has never used that expression once. He has 
never seemed to notice that he is staling his views differently from what ho did then ; 
but, by some sort of accident, he has always really stated it differently. He has 
always since then declared that "the Constitution does not carry slavery into the 
Ten'itories of the United States beyond the power of the people legally to control 
it, as other property." Now, there is a difference in the language used upon that 
former occasion and in this latter day. There may or may not be a difference in the 
meaning, but it is worth while consideruig whether there is not also a difference in 

What is it to exclude? Why, it is to drive if out. If is in some way fo put it 
out of the Territory. It is to force it across the line, or change its character, so that 
as property it is out of existence. But what is the controlling of it "as other prop- 
ei'iy?" Is controlling it as other property the same thing as desti'oying it, or driving it 
away? I should think not. I should think tiie controlling of if as Other property 
would be just about what you in Kentucky should want. 1 understand Ihe control- 
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ling of pivpei'ty means tlie controlling of it for the benefit of the owner tif it. While 
I have no doubt the Supreme Court of the United States ivould aaj "God speed" 
to any of the Tenilorial Legidatures that shouid thus control slave property, they 
would sing quite a different tune, if by the pretense of controliing it ihey were to 
undertake to pass laws which virtually excluded it, and that upon a, very well known 
principle to all lawyers, that what a Legislature cannot direotly do, it cannot do by 
mdivection ; that as the Legislature has not the power to drive slaves out, they have 
no power by indirection, by tax, or by imposing burdens in any way on tliat pi-ojierfy, 
to etVect the same end, and that any attempt to do so would be held by the Dred 
Scott court unconstitutional. 

Douglas is not willing to stand by his first proposition that (hey can exclude it, 
because we have seen that that proposition amounts to nothing more noi- less than 
the naked absurdity, that you may lawfully drive out that which has a lawful right 
to remain. He admitted at first that die slave might be lawfully taken into the Ter- 
ritories under tlie Constitution of the United States, and yet assertfed that he might 
be lawfiilly driven out. That being the jiroposition, it is the absurdity 1 have stated. 
He is not willing to stand in the face of tliat direct, naked and impudent absurility; 
he has, therefore, modified his language into tlmt of being "controlled as other 
property." 

Tlie Kentuckians don't like this in Douglas 1 I will tell you where it will go. 
He now swears by the court. He was once a leading man in lUinois fo break down 
a court, because it had made a decision he did not like. But he now not only sweare 
by the court, the courts having got to working for you, but he denounces all men 
that do not swear by the courts, aa unpatriotic, as bad citizens. ^Tien one of these 
acts of unfriendly legislation shall impose such heavy burdens as to, in effecl, destroy 
property in slaves in a Territory and show plainly enough that tliere can be no mis- 
take in the purpose of the Legislature to make them so burdensome, this same 
Supreme Court will decide that law to be unconstitutional, and he will be ready to 
say for your benefit, "I swear by the court; I give it up;" and while that is going 
on he has been getting all his mpji to sweai' by the courts, and to give it up witii him. 
Li this again he seiTes you faithfully, and as I say, more wisely than you serve 
yourselves. 

Again : I have alluded in the beginning of these remarks to the fact, that Judge 
Douglas has made great complaint of my having expressed the opinion ihat this 
Government "cannot endure pennanently half slave and half fl'ee," He has com- 
plained of Seward for using different language, and declaring that there is an "irre- 
pressible conflict" between the principles of fi-ee and slave labor. [A voice — "He 
says it is not original with Sewai-d. That is original with Lincoln."] I will attend 
to that immediately, sir. Since that time, Hickman of Pennsylvania expressed the 
same sentiment. He has never denounced Mr. Hickman : why ? There is a little 
chance, notwithstanding that opinion in the mouth of Hicltman, that he may yet be 
a Douglas man. That is the difference ! It is not unpatriotic to hold tJiat opinion, 
ii a man is a Douglas man. 

But neither I nor Seward, nor Hickman, is entitled to the enviable or unenviable 
distinction of having first expressed that idea. Tliat same idea was expressed by 
the Richmond inquirer in Virginia, in 1856 ; quite two years before it was expressed 
by the first of us. And while Douglas was pluming himself, that in his confiiet with 
my humble sel^ last year, he had "squelched out" that fatal heresy,as he delighted 
to call it, and had suggested (hat if he only had had a chance to be in New York 
and meet Seward he would have "squelched" it there also, it never occurred to him to 
breathe a woi-d against Pryor. I don't think that you can discover that Douglas 
evetr talked of going to Vu^inia to "squelch" out that idea there. No. More than 
tliat. That same Eoger A. Pryor was bmught to Washington City and made the 
editor of the par exceUenee Douglas paper, after making use of diat expression, 
which, in ns, is so unpatriotic and heretical. From all this, my Kentucky friends 
may see that this opinion is heretical in his view only when it is expressed by n 
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Buspecled of a desire that tlie country shall all become free, and not when expressed 
by those fairly known to entenain the desire ihat the whole coiinti'y shall hecome 
stiive. When expressed hy that class of men, it is in nowise offensive to him. In this 
agiiin, my Iviends of Kentucky, you have Judge Douglas with you. 

There is another reason why you Southern people ought to nominatw Douglas at 
your Ck)nvenlion at Charleston. That reasou is the wonderftil capacity of the man ; 
the power he has of doing what would seem to be impossible. Let me call your 
attiiiitioii to one of these apparently impossible things. 

Douglas had three or tour veiy distinguished men of the most esti-eme aiiti- 
5lHvery views of any men in the Eepublican party, expressing their desire for hi* 
le-elecfion to the Senate last year. That would, of il&elf, have seemed to be a little 
wonderful, but that wonder ia heightened when we see that Wise of Virginia, a man 
exai^Ily opposed to them, a man who believes in the Divine nght of slavei'y, was 
also expressing his desire that Douglas should be rc-electedj tliat another man that 
may be said to be kindred to Wise, Mr. Breckinridge, the Vice President, and of 
your own Slate, was also agreeing with tlie anti-Tslavery men in the Nortlj, that 
Douglas ought to be re-elected. Still, io hdghten the wonder, a Senator fi-om Ken- 
tucky, who I have always loved with an affection as tender and endeai'ing as 1 have 
"ver loved any man ; who was opposed to tlie aiiti-slavei'y men for reasons which 
seemed sufficient to him, and equally opposed to Wise and Breckinridge, was writing 
letters into Illinois to secure the re-election of Douglas. Now that all these coufliet- 
ing elements should be brought, while at daggei's' points, with one another, to sup- 
port him, is a feat that is worthy for you to note and consider. It is quite probable 
that each of these classes of men thought, by the re-election of Douglas, their pecu- 
h.ii views would gain something; it is probable that the anti-slavery men thought 
thi'ir views would gain something; that Wise and Breckinridge thought go loo, as 
reuards their opinions; that Mr. Crittenden thought that Lis views would gain some- 
tlniig, iilthough he was opposed to hoth these other men. It is probable that each 
and all of them thought that tliey were using Douglas, and it is yet an unsolved 
pioblem whether he was not using them all. If he was, then it is for you to 
ciiiisider whether that power to perform wonders, is one for you lightly lo throw 
aniiy. 

Thei-e is one other thing that I will say to you in tliis relation. It is but my 
opniion, I give it to you without a fee. It is my opinion that it is for you to take 
him or be defeated ; and that if yow do take him you may be beaten. You will 
suiL'ly be beaten if you do not taie him. We, the Republicans and otliers foiiniug 
liic opposition of the country, intend to "stand by our guns," to be patient and firm, 
anil in the long run to beat you whether you take him or not. We know that before 
vi fairly beat you, we have to beat you both together. We Iulow that you are "all 
ol a feather," and that we have to heat you altogether, and we expect to do it. We 
don't intend to be very impatient about it. We mean to be as deliberate and calm 
about it as it is posaible to be, but as firm and resolved as it is possible for men 
to be. When we do as we say, heat you, you perhaps want to know what we will do 

I will tell you, so for as I am authorized to speak for the opposition, ^hat wo 
Hiean to do with you. We mean to treat you, as near as we possibly can, as 
Washington, Jefferson and Madison treated you. We mean to leave you alone, and 
in no way to interfere with your institution ; to abide by all and every compromise 
of the Constitution, and, in a woi-d, coming back to the original proposition, to treat 
you, so far as degenerated men (if we have degenerated) may, according to the 
examples of those noble fathers — -Washington, Jefferson and Madison. We mean 
to remember that you are as good as we ; that there is no difference between us 
other than the <Ufference of rarcumstances. We mean to recognize and bear in 
mind always that you have as good hearts in your bosoms as other people, or as we 
sialic to havi-, and treat you accoi-dingly. Wo mean to marry your girls when we 
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hai'e a cliaiicfr — llie while ones 1 mean, and I Iiave the honor to iiiibrm you that 1 
once did have a chani:e in that way. 

I have told you what we mean to do. I want lo know, now, when that thing takes 
place, wiiat do jou mean to do. I often hear it intimated tliat you mean to divide tlie 
Union whenever a Republican or any thing like it, in elected Pi-esidenl of the United 
States. [A voice — " That is so."] " That is bo," one of them aays j I wonder if he 
is a Kentuckian ? f A voice — " He is a Douglas mati."] Well, then, 1 want to know 
what you are going to do with your half of it ? Are you going to split the Oltio down 
tbroug!i,and push your half off a piece? Orareyou going to keep it right alongside 
of us outrageous fellows? Or are you going lo build up a wall some way between your 
country and ours, by which that movable propeity of yours can't come over here 
any more, to the danger of your losing it? Do you think you can better youi'- 
Belves on that subject, by leaving us here under no obligation wliatever to return 
those specimens of your movable propeity that come hither ? Tou have divided the 
Union because we would not do right with you, as you think, upon that subject ; when 
we cease to be mider obligations to do any thing for you, how much better off do you 
think you will be? Will you make war upon us and kill us all? Why, gentlemen, 
I think you ai'e as gallant and as brave men as live ; that you can fight as bravely in a 
good cause, man for man, as any other people living ; that you have shown yourselves 
capable of this upon various occasions ; but man for man, you are not better than we 
are, and there are not so many of you as thei-e ai-e of us. You will never make 
much of a hand at whipping us. If we were fewer in numhei-s than you, I think 
that you could whip ua; if we were equal it would likely be a drawn battle; but 
being inferior in numbers, you will make nothing by attempting to master us. 

But perhaps I have addressed myself as long, or longer, to the Kentuckians than 
I ought to have done, inasmuch as I have said that whatever course you take we in- 
tend in tlie end to beat you. 1 propose lo address a few i-emarks to our friends, by 
way of discussing with ttiem the best means of keeping that pronaise, that I have in 
good faith made. 

It may appear a little episodical for me to mention the topic of which I shall speak 
now. It is a favorable proposition of Douglas's that the interference of tlie General 
Government, through the Ordinance of '87, or through any other act of the General 
Government, never liaa made or ever can make a Frefl State ; that tlie Ordinance 
of '87 did not make Free States of Ohio, Indiana or Illinois. That tltese States are 
free upon his " great principle " of Popular Sovereignty, because the people of those 
severaj States have chosen to make them so. At Columbus, ^id probably here, he 
undertook to compliment the people that they themselves have made the State of 
Ohio free, and that the Ordinance of '87 was not entitled in any degree to divide the 
honor with them. I have no doubt that the people of the State of Ohio did make 
her free according to their own will and judgment, but let the fects be remembered. 

In 1802, 1 believe, it was you who made your first Constitution, with the clause 
prohibiting slavery, and you did it I suppose very nearly unanimously j but you should 
bear in mind that you — speaking of you as one people — that you did so unemhaiTassed 
by the actual presence of the institution amongst you ; that you made it a Free State, 
not with the embarrassment upon you of already having among you many slaves, 
whieh if they had been here, and you had sought to make a Free State, you would 
not know what to do with. If tiiey had been among you, emban'aasing difGcuIties, 
most probably, would have induced you to tolerate a slave Constitution instead of a 
free one, aa indeed these very difficulties have constrained every people on this con 
dnent who have adopted slavery. 

Pray what was it that made you free ? What kept you free ? Did yon not find 
your country free when you came to decide that Ohio should be a Free State? It 
is important to inquire by what reason you found it so? Let us take an illustration 
between the S^les of Oluo and Kentucky. Kentucky ia separated by this River Ohio, 
not a mile wide. A portion of Kentucky, by reason of the course of the Ohio, is fur 
ther north than this portion of Ohio, in which we now stand. Kentucky is entirely 
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covered with alavery — Ohio la entirely free fi-om it. What made that differenre? 
Was it climate? No! A poi'tiou of Kentucky was further north than this jjoi'tion 
of Ohio. Was it soil ? No I There is nothing in the soil of the one more f avoi-able 
to slave labor than the other. It was not chmate or soil tliat caused one side oi' tlie 
hue to be entirely covered with alaveiyand the other side free of it. What was it? 
Study over it. Tell us, if you can, in all the range of conjecture, if there be any 
thing you can conceive of that made that difference, other than that there was no law 
of any aoiv keeping it out of Kentucky ? while the Ordinance of '87 kept it out of 
Ohio. If there is any other reason than this, I confess that It is wholly beyond ny . 
power to conceive of it. This, then, I offer to combat the idea that that onUaanct 
lias never made any State free. 

I don't stop at this iUustiiition. I come to the State of Indiana ; and what J havi' 
said as between Kentucky and Ohio, 1 repeat as between Indiana and Kentucky ; li 
is equally applicable. One additional argument is applicable also to Indiana. Iii 
her Territorial condition she more than once petitioned Congress to abrt^ate the or- 
dinance entirely, or at least so fer as to suspend ita operation for a time, in order that 
they should exercise the " Popular Sovereignty " of having slaves if they wanted 
tliem. The men then controlling the Gleneral Government, imitating the men of the 
Revolution, refused Indiana that privilege. And so we have the evidence that In- 
diana supposed she could have slaves, if it were not for that oi'dinance ; that she be- 
sought IJongi'ess to put that barrier out of the way ; that Congress refused to do so, 
and it all ended at last in Indiana being a Free State. Tell me not then that the 
Ordinance of '87 had nothing to do with making Indiana a free state, when we find 
some men chafing against and only restrained by that barrier. 

Come down t^ain to our State of Illinois. The great North-west Territory, in- 
cluding Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, was acquired first, I believe, 
by the British Giovemnient, in part at least, from the French. Before the estab- 
lishment of our independence, it be<!omes a part of Vii'ginia; enabling Vir^nia 
afterward to transfer it to the Genei'al Gtivemment. There were French settlements 
in wliat is now Illinois, and at the same time there were French settlements in what 
is now Missouri — in the tract of country that was not purchased till about 1803. In 
these French settlements negro slavery had existed for many years — perhaps more 
than a hundred, if not as much as two hundi-ed years — at Kaskaakia, in Illinois, and 
at St. Genevieve, or Cape Gii'ardeau, perhaps, in Missomi. The number of slaves 
was not very great, but there was about the same number in each place. They were 
thei-e when we acquired the Territory. There was no effort made to break up the 
rehifion of master and slave, and even the Ordinance of 1787 was not so enforced as to 
destroy that slavery in Illinois ; nor did the ordinance apply to Missouri at all. 

What I want to ask your attention to, at this point, is that Illinois and Missouri 
came into the Union about the same time, Illinois in the latter part pf 1818, and, Mis- 
souri, after a struggle, I believe sometime in 1820. They had been filling up with 
American people about the same period of time ; their pi-ogi'ess enabhng them to come 
into the Union about the same. At the end of that ten years, in which they had been 
so preparing (for it vras about fliat period of time), the number of slaves in IllJnois 
had actually decreased; while in Missouri, beginning with very few, at the end of 
that ten years, there were about ten thousand. This being so, 'and it being remem- 
bered that Missouri and Illinois ai'e, to a certain extent, in the same pai'allc] of lat- 
itude — that the northern half of Mi^ouri and the southern half of Illinois an; in 
the same parallel of latitude — so that climate would have the same eflect upon one 
as upon the otlier, and tliat in the soil there is no niaterial difference so far as bears 
upon the question of slavery being settled upon one or the other — there being none 
of those natural causes to pi-oduce a difference in filling them, and yet there being a 
broad difference in theii- filling up, we ai'e led again lo inquire what was the cause of 
that difference. 

It S most natural to say that in Missouri there was no law to keep that coniitiy 
from filling up with slaves, while in Illinois there was the Ordinance of '87. Tlie 
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